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Arr. L—THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE.’ 


By devotion I mean that state in which all our faculties are 
sanctified by divine grace: consecrated to God, and used in the 
sacred exercises of worship and of practical religion. The 
word “devotion” includes a meaning which is very intense. 
It implies not merely love, but love which is ardent and con 
stant and self-sacrificing in the highest degree. It means that, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, we are to reserve all 
the resources of our nature for the great object of our adora 
tion. The marriage ceremony is an illustration of the devo- 
tional principle. When the bride and bridegroom are united 
in holy wedlock they have one question put to them, to which 
they return the same answer, and then and there, before God, 
and in the presence of witnesses, they are devoted to each 
other forever; and so there is a bond of union between Jesus 
Christ and the believing soul. “For both he that sanctifieth 
and they who are sanctified are all of one: for which cause 
he is not ashamed to call them brethren.” 

Some people are gifted with a devotional temperament, and 
‘onsequently it is easy for them to develop devotional life 


* This address was delivered in England before the Midland Federation of Fvan- 
gelical Free Churches, at its “ Northfield Gathering,” by Rev. Dr. Thomas Allen, 
Governor of Handsworth College, who appeared at our General Conference last May 
as fraternal delegate from the British Wesleyan Conference. Its reproduction here 
makes historic record of his visit on the pages of the Review, and exhibits some 
what the quality and movementof his mind. We have allowed it to retain its original 
form of direct address, by which it will the more vividly recall, to those who heard 
him during his presence in this country, the stalwart and sturdy personality of 
its author; whose utterances were sensible and virile, without eccentricity or osten- 
tation, indicating a well-balanced union of the scholar with the practical man of af- 
fairs; and whose style of vocal delivery has been aptly described as “ the leisurely 
gigantic.” 
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In other people the devotional instincts are feeble. They 
have some compensating faculty, no doubt; but they will 
never be distinguished for devotional sentiment and feeling. 
We are rather apt to assume that the grace of God can produce 
equal results in all men, but it is not so. Our spiritual de- 
velopment is accomplished on the lines of our constitution. 
The production of spiritual individuality is the great object 
which God has in view. That soul is the most perfect and 
harmonious, naturally speaking, which possesses all the facul- 
ties in true proportions. The prevalence of any one exposes a 
man to special dangers. But whatever the proportionate 
strength of a man’s faculties may be he should seek to educate 
them all. The man who cultivates his leading faculty only 
is like a tree with one vital branch and all the other branches 
stunted. The man who develops all his powers is like a tree 
full of life and the growth of which is proportionate. 

It is astonishing how temperament asserts itself in the 
Christian Church. Our Churches, as they exist to-day, rep- 
resent not merely different phases of faith and opinion, but 
various types of nature also. Our denominations have been 
multiplied to such an extent that they include very largely 
single types of character. In a Roman Catholic congregation 
one type of face prevails, and in a Nonconformist congrega- 


tion it is much the same. If I were to be asked to describe 


these two types of countenance, I should say that one is narrow 
and pointed and the other is broad and open. |Denomination- 
alism belongs, no doubt, to the phase of civilization through 
which we are now passing. It can hardly represent the final 
form which the kingdom of God will take, nor is it caleulated 
to produce the highest results of spiritual education and spir- 
itual unity. It is so easy for people to rush off into congenial 
Churches and to cultivate one phase of experience. The de- 
velopment of character can searcely be ideal under such cir- 
cumstances. If all good men had the breadth of soul which 
is possessed by the higher spirits in all Churches, then we 
might hope to advance—to advance toward a right blending 
of all the constituent elements of human nature in common 
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and sanctified experience. In the cultivation of devotion 
pure and simple, and in the ceremonial expression of it, we 
Nonconformists are behind other sections of the Christian 
Church. Nonconformity is a reaction from mechanical ex 
ternalism, and it is a testimony in favor of simplicity and spir 
itual inwardness. But reactions always leave something 
valuable behind, and that is the reason why they do not last 
very long. Forms of Christianity which are founded on 
negations pass away. It is always right to protest against 
error and evil, but the most effective way in which to do that 
is to present positive truth to the minds of men. 

Roman Catholicism is a devotional form of Christianity. 
It contains superstitious elements; nevertheless it is very re- 
markable. It secures rest to the intellect, and quietude to the 
conscience, and it expresses itself in a devotional life of the af 
fections which, I have no doubt, is very happy indeed. The 
face of a Catholic saint is very beautiful. There is a serene 
restfulness upon it which you do not often find on’the faces of 
Protestant saints. The fact is easily explained. The Cath- 
olic has handed over his responsibility to his Church, and the 
intellectual and spiritual difficulties which arise in the course 
of his experience he relieves by confession and by priestly 
absolution. The Protestant carries his own burden of moral 
responsibility, and instead of relieving it by confession he 
sometimes adds to it by what I may call Protestant reserve. 
During the last twenty years I have met with people who were 
terribly distracted by intellectual and spiritual difficulties, and 
[ was able to help them, but it was exceedingly hard to get at 


them. The most sacred experiences of the soul are not to be 


proclaimed as from the house top. On the other hand, spirit 


nal reserve is a mistake. Expression is a great necessity of 
human nature. We abominate the confessional, of course. 
and for that very reason we are bound to show to the world 
that, in Christian fellowship, and especially in communion 
with God through Jesus Christ, we are able to obtain not onls 
relief, but those positive blessings of forgiveness and assurance 


and peace which are the heritage of all the children of God. 
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Again, Anglicanism is a devotional type of Christianity. 
The great Englishman who has recently passed away, Mr. 
Gladstone, was essentially a devout man. It was the com 
bination of intellect and devotion, reason and faith which 
made him such a sublime example both in life and in death. 
Take Miss Havergal, whose writings have contributed so 
much to Christian consecration. Many years ago I had a 
friend who was one of the most intellectual men I ever knew. 


He died early. Shortly before he passed away I visited him. 


As he sat up in bed he stretched out his thin hand and picked 


up one of Miss Havergal’s books, and he said, ““Have you read 
any of Miss Havergal’s works?’ I said, “Yes, I have.” 
“Ah,” said he, “they are very helpful to me. There is noth 
ing goody-goody in them;” and then, turning his bright eyes 
upon me, and referring to our talks in bygone years, he said, 
“You know F. W. Robertson and James Martineau don’t suit 
me now.” It was a remarkable testimony from one whose 
Christianity was of such an intellectual cast. He did not 
mean to say that Robertson and Martineau had not helped 
him in times gone by. They had, no doubt, but his cireum- 
stances had changed, he was at the gate of heaven, and he felt 
that literature that was distinctly devotional soothed him, and 
helped him in his preparation for the presence of God. How 
far such a condition of mind may be anticipated it is hard to 
say. No doubt it may be anticipated a good deal more than it 
often is. The periods of our strength are not our most devo- 
tional periods. It is not until God’s chastening hand is upon 
us that we develop the finer graces of the Christian character. 

The type of Christianity which we represent differs from 
those to which I have referred. We are the advocates of free- 
dom, because we are anxious that every man should have a fair 
opportunity to realize the general characteristics of his own 
nature. We often plead for the relaxation of outward au- 
thority, because we are anxious to develop the authority within 
—to set up what Mr. Gladstone once called the court of the 
human conscience. We have never attached excessive sacred 


ness to our holw places, because we have been anxious to teach 
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the sacredness of ordinary duty and of common life. We do 


not care to embody Christianity in institutional forms, becaus¢ 
we desire to embody it in personal consciousness and experi 
ence. We do not use much art in worship, because we wish 
to gaze on the invisible through the thinnest possible veil. 
We claim the right to criticise historical Christianity, because 
we Wish to preserve a clear line of distinction between revealed 
truth and tradition, which Archbishop Whately used to call 
‘a report of a report of a report of a report.” These are some 
of our distinctive principles, and we hold them with the utmost 
tenacity. But principles are things to be applied in practical 
forms, and in doing so we may interfere with the cultivation, 
and the expression of devotional life. Should we not be im 
proved, and should we not appeal to a wider constituency, if 
we had mastered the art of combining our spiritual inde 
pendence with reverence, and humility, and submission, both 
to the Lord and to one another? We have proved the con 
quering power of the active graces, but we have hardly real 
ized the victorious force of the passive graces. We need to 
learn how to use reason in religion without the enfeeblement 
of faith, We need to bring up the devotional side of our 
nature as we have brought up the ethical side of it. Take 
F. W. Faber. We have all been helped by his hymns. 
His capacity for faith and devotion was extraordinary 
so extraordinary that it carried him over the bounds of 
reason into the realm of superstition. He was not desti 
tute of intellectual and critical faculties. In his Spi 
itual Conferences his analysis of character and motive 
is most searching and acute. If he had only applied his 
critical faculty to the history and to the traditions of the Rom 
ish Church as he applied it to human motive and to the human 
conscience he would have been saved from writing a good deal 
of superstitious nonsense. Is it possible for us, as Free 
Churehmen, to have Faber’s devotion without his supersti 
tion’ Can we cultivate faith, and spiritual imagination, and 
sense of mystery without being carried into credulity’ | 


think we can. The rationalistic element of our personal 
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Christianity will always be strong enough to save us from 
superstition. 1 sometimes think that a touch of mysticism 
would make us more interesting. We are not imaginative and 
romantic enough for many people. It is all right to extend 
the boundaries of actual knowledge, but when we have done 
that we have merely cleared a little space in a boundless forest. 
There are many things, both in heaven and in earth, which are 
altogether beyond the penetration of our intellectual faculties. 
Our worship is practical and utilitarian. It reflects intelli 
gence and critical qualities as well as faith and devotional 
sentiment; but a change is taking place. 

As a reaction against the false taste of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a wave of historic and artistic sympathy 
has gone over nearly the whole of Europe, and it has led all 
Churches to improve the organized expression of their faith 
and life. Those Churches which have descended from Puri 
tanism are touched by the modern spirit. They are worship 
ing in buildings which the old Roundheads would have re 
garded as the fit shrines of apostasy and idolatry. They are 
giving a more definite expression to the doctrine of the 
Chureh. They are bringing their public services up to the 
level of the improved taste of the age. Some of them are 
considering whether it would not be better to adopt forms of 
public prayer. How far the Free Churches will yield to this 
tendency of the age it is impossible to say. I do not think 
myself that they will allow it to drift them into formalism and 
externalism. I rather think that the new attention which 


they are giving to the outward will develop their sense of the 


supreme importance of the inward, and that external form 
and inward faith will be combined more perfectly than thev 
have ever been before. In all educated men there is a grow 
ing sense of the solemnity and grace of simplicity in all public 
ceremonials. The funeral of Mr. Gladstone has taught the 
civilized world a lesson in this respect. In Westminster Hall, 
as one of the newspapers said, “he did not lie in state—he 
rested in simplicity.” True culture does not lead to theatrical 
externalism, but is simplicity and inward reality. As tim: 
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passes by it will chasten all histrionic and esthetic tendencies, 
and thus art and form will be kept in subservience to life and 
power. 

But there are other tendencies of the age which affect devo- 
tional life. There is 


Tue Scientiric TENDENCY. 

Physical science has modified our conception of the action 
of God. Divine operation used to be regarded as direct and 
immediate. But the reign of law has been discovered. We 
know now that the Almighty does not break in, with arbitrary 
interference, at a million different points at the same moment. 
He governs the world on fixed principles, and he allows those 
principles to produce corresponding consequences, The old 
conception of divine agency tended to the development of 
self-complacency. Good men were apt to think that they 
were the favorites of the Almighty. But the new conception 
chastens every spirit of that kind. I am not going to say that 
the divine action is never immediate now, but in these latter 
days we have come to understand that the care and love of 
God are expressed in the constitution of the world, and in the 
laws of nature, which operate with so much certainty and 
regularity. This discovery disturbed the theologians at the 
first. It has modified faith, no doubt, but it has strengthened 
prudence and common sense. It has made our communion 
with God more rational, and our cooperation with him mort 
intelligent and discriminative. But there are many good 
men who find it hard to reconcile themselves to it. It seems 
io remove the Almighty to a distance from them, and to de- 
prive them of the inflnence of his gracious presence. If the 


order of nature is fixed, they ask, what is the use of prayer’ 


A good cle al depends upon what you mean by prayer Many 


of our prayers are useless, because they are selfish. We seek 
to identify Providence with our material interests. We ar 
not content unless we can go to God and ask for whatever we 
want and get it. We pray as though we could change God’s 


mind and persuade him to do what he did not intend to do 
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Such ideas are dishonoring to God. Christ said to his dis 
ciples: “I say not unto you, that | will pray the Father for 
you: for the Father himself loveth you.” Prayer is com 
munion with God, and the communion should embrace ow 
entire welfare, whether temporal or spiritual. But instead of 
expecting God to set aside his laws we should study those laws, 
and we should conform our action thereto. God’s refusal to 
arrest the operation of law is not a sign of his indifference; on 
the contrary, it is a proof of love inasmuch as it serves the 
purposes of moral and spiritual discipline. As James Mar 
tineau says, “The fixed administration of God supplies life 
with its subduing and chastening elements, its occasions of 
speechless submission and quiet awe; and at the same time 
his free relation to the responsible soul opens the true field for 


devotion, the loving interchange of mind with mind, where 


the Infinite Father individualizes himself for us, takes up our 


sighs, and breathes himself into our affectionate will.”” Thus 
we conclude that the new conception of the divine action and 
rule is more educational than the old one, and instead of 
checking our devotion it ought to inspire it and eall it forth 
into a fervent expression. 

And then there is 


Tue Rarionatistic TENDENCY. 

Rationalism is the application of reason to divine things. 
Made in Germany about the middle of the eighteenth cen 
tury, it has extended over a large part of Europe, and indeed 
the world. Such a movement was bound to rise in the course 
of human development, and by giving a more human charac 
ter to the Bible, and to the operations of God on men, through 
Christianity, it has rendered great service. But, like all such 
movements, it has run into extremes. It is attacking us to 
day all along the line. 

God is not a person, but a force behind nature. Jesus 
Christ is not the Son of God; he is an ideal man, and he was 
produced by those laws which have produced great men in all 


countries. Revelation is not the voice of God; it is specula- 
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tion on nature—deduction from the principles of reason and 
conscience. 

Man is a being whose faculties are not spiritual in their 
origin; they are the result of organization and growth and the 
issimilation of outward influence. And the spiritual life is 
not a divine creation, but the natural development of our 
temperament and our powers. Spiritual facts are brought 
to the test of pure reason. Men say we cannot find intel 
lectual evidence of these facts to satisfy us, and so we are 
obliged to reject the facts. And this intellectual unbelief has 
found its way into the Christian Church; it has created a tem 
per and an atmosphere which we all feel. It has produced un 
certainty, and that uncertainity has led men to relax their 
devotional exercises and their Christian service. They say | 
cannot worship, I cannot pray, I cannot teach in the Sunday 


school as I once could. How are they to get rid of this en 


feebling uncertainty? Men who go to worship once a Sun 


day, and who never attend any devotional service during the 
week, will not overcome it. When I consider the habits 
which are practiced by many Christian men I wonder that 
they are not skeptics. If they had keener intellectual facul 
ties and sympathies they would be. There is only one way in 
which doubt can be conquered. We must reduce to a true 
standard of value our intellectual powers and investigations, 
we must cultivate our moral and spiritual faculties, and we 
must use them in all devotional exercises. The certainties of 
the Christian believer are spiritual and not intellectual, they 
are not the result of critical investigation, but of faith, and 
love, and obedience to the will of God. Let a man bring To 
the Bible, to Jesus Christ, and to Christianity, a speculative 
temper merely, and he will fail to understand them. Let him, 
on the other hand, bring to them a devotional spirit, and let 
him act them out in his practical life and they will become real 
to him. Love, and prayer, and obedience are the organs of 
spiritual knowledge. There is a perfect spiritual temper 
which inclines men to believe and which makes the exercise 


of faith to b 1 rfectly easy and natural. 
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And then there is 


Tur Naturauistic TENDENCY. 


That is interfering with us in our devotional life. Sym- 


pathy has turned strangely from the divine to the human side 
of things. We hear a great deal about the human side of the 
Bible, the human side of the character of Jesus Christ, and the 
natural side of the Christian life. There has been a distinct 
revival of natural religion. The theists of the day are dis- 
posed to say revealed religion and organized Christianity are 
only accretions, let us get back to the simple principles of 
natural religion. This tendency manifests itself in a new 
passion for outward nature. The scientists have put a new 
interpretation on the book of nature. The poets have inter 
preted its moral aspects. To Wordsworth the scenery of the 
Lake district was the very robe of the eternal; and town life 
has produced a strange longing for green fields and shady 
lanes and hillsides. Nature never produced mystic emotion as 
it does to-day. On Easter Thursday, of 1897, I peeped into 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Highgate. I was met by the 
smell of stale incense. Inside stood one of the Passionist 
Fathers, with his shaven crown, his black robe, and his san- 
daled feet. In the distance I saw the altar covered with 
lighted candles. As I turned away from it I said to myself, 
what an artificial picture it is, and I felt at that moment that 
the sight of such a picture would soon turn me into a skeptic. 
I walked on into Waterlow Park. The scene was bright 
with sunshine. The early flowers were in bloom. The trees 
were budding, and the birds were singing in the branches. I 
contrasted the two scenes. I said to myself: This is nature! 
and I felt that I could worship in the park better than I could 
worship in the church. I never sneer at the man who says, 
“T worship in nature.” Nature is a great revelation to some 
men. I have no doubt that many of the overdriven toilers 
who spend their Sundays in the parks and gardens and green 
fields worship God. The quiet influence of nature, as 
Wordsworth says, disturbs them with the joy of elevated 
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thoughts, and they resolve, by God’s help, to be better and to 
do better. But still nature is no substitute for the revelation 
and mediation of Jesus Christ. Naturalistic sympathy does 
not lead to Christian holiness. Communion with nature is 
not communion with God. Christian people will make a 
great mistake if they allow parks and pastoral scenes to cause 
them to neglect organized worship, the devotional study of the 
Bible, Sunday school teaching, the prayer meeting, and the 
table of the Lord. Devotional life is developed by com 
munion with God, through Jesus Christ, and by the Hols 
Spirit, and in these days of naturalistic reaction we cannot 
insist too strongly on this great truth. The naturalistic spirit 
manifests itself also in literature. Take the popular maga- 
zines of the day; they contain ten articles, eight are secular 
and two are religious, and they are read on Sundays as well as 
on week days. Take the season books which are now pub 
lished. They are books of fiction, travel, scenery, manufac 
ture, national custom. They are splendidly adapted to add to 
our resources of information, and we must read them, of 
course. But is there not some danger lest the exclusive read 
ing of such books should secularize the sacred life of our souls? 
If we are to be devotional, we shall have to read something 
We shall have to turn our attention to works of devotion, to 
religious biography, to Christian evidence, to biblical expo 
sition, and, above everything else, we must give ourselves to 
the devotional study of the Bible itself. 


Tue Soctat TEnpENcY. 

The same spirit manifests itself also in the social entertain 
ments of the Christian Church. There is some dang r lest 
Christianity itself should be turned into a form of recreation 
Social gatherings are popular, prayer meetings are not. The 
dress and the mood in which Christian people attend these 


gatherings remind one of the world as well as of the Church 


The secular song competes with the devotional hymn, acting 


is preferred to sober speech, sensation is demanded rather than 


instruction. We cannot limit ourselves, in days like these, to 
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the severe spiritual theory of generations past and gone. 
Church policy must be as wide as human nature. But at the 
same time we must be on our guard, or else our social enter 
tainments, instead of contributing to devotional life and fit 
ness for the highest service, will create a taste for those forms 
of pleasure and excitement which are to be found in the world. 


People are finding out to-day in how many natural forms they 


can enjoy themselves. Art and taste are giving a new charm 
to social life. Spiritual ordinances for the promotion of in 
ward religion are in danger of being neglected. The club 


may be preferred to the church, the coneert to the religious 
service, the tennis lawn to the Dorcas meeting, and the cricket 
tield to the Sunday school. I do not condemn any of these 
things; the only question | am disposed to raise is whether 
these recreations command our supreme sympathy or not; if 
they do, our devotional type will suffer. ‘‘But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” ‘These things are additions to life, 
but the danger to-day is lest they should be made the sum and 
substance of life, and lest the kingdom of God should become 
merely an addition to our experience. 
Then there is 


Tue Practica TENDENCY. 

We have reached a very practical stage of the world’s his- 
tory. Men tell us that they are tired of contemplating ideals, 
and they ask for the embodiment of those ideals. They 
depreciate causes, and they seek for effects, they turn away 
from creeds, and they savy, let us have the manifestation of 
life. Society and work are severely organized, and unfor- 
tunately organizations exist to counteract one another. The 
time is coming when, in relation to organization, we shall have 
to go through a process of weeding and simplification. Such 
a process will be necessary in order to preserve freedom, and 
to economize both en rey and money. The programme ot 
life is crowded. We rush through our work; we touch mans 


things and complete nothing; our faculties are wearv ; we lack 
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freshness ; our piety is faded. We should be better men if we 
iad less to do. It is impossible to return to the contemplativ: 
ety of past ages. Our character must be strong enough to 
wear the strain of practical life, or else there is no hope for us. 
| often think that we might secure for ourselves a good deal 
of relief if we had courage enough to revise the programme of 
life. There are items in it which might be cast out with 
great advantage. he Christian judgment will have to dis 
criminate between duties and engagements which differ ma- 
terially in importance. Much that we do is without perma 
nent effect. The usefulness of many of us would be increased 
at once if we were to apply the principle of selection to the 
services which crowd upon us, and to the pleasures by which 
ve are attracted. We need to say with St. Paul, “This on 
thing I do.” Work wisely chosen and carefully done cannot 
fail, by the blessing of God, to produce results. Spiritual 
exereises cannot be neglected with impunity. Worship, 
prayer, meditation, devotional reading, and spiritual fellow 
ship are absolutely essential to the maintenance of the higher 
life. When, from any cause, these duties and privileges ar 
neglected, we decline in all those inward resources on which 
practical life depends, and our service becomes a strain, a 
mechanical exercise, a weariness of the flesh and of the spirit. 
On the other hand, when we feed in the “green pastures” of 
divine truth, and when we drink at the “still waters” of spirit- 
ual blessing, our souls are restored, and we are prepared to 


serve God “in the paths of righteousness” in which he has 


promised to lead us. 
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Art. I.—LOVE AND THE BROWNINGS. 


Love—that affection or attraction felt by each sex for its 
opposite, which is the foundation of the family and the bul- 
wark of the home—is a theme which concerns the happiness 
of mankind more closely than any other except religion. The 
love between man and woman which binds the sexes into 
domestic unity comes next in importance to that love for God 
which makes humanity one with deity. Home in its purest 
development is the best anticipation of heaven. That love is 
really a sacred thing, one of the prime mysteries and splendors 
of existence, yet at the same time peculiarly liable to mislead, 


and never safely to be divorced from allegiance to God, wi 


must most firmly hold. “There is no deep love,” said Henry 
Ward Beecher, “which has not in it an element of solemnity. 
It moves through the soul as if it were an inspiration of God 
and carries with it something ot the awe and shadow of 
eternity.” Similarly Harriet Martineau cried out: “Must 
love be ever treated with profaneness as a mere illusion? or 
with coarseness as a mere impulse? or with fear as a mere 
disease? or with shame as a mere weakness‘ or with levity as a 
mere accident? whereas it is a great mystery and a great 
necessity lying at the foundation of human existence, mora] 
ity, and happiness—mysterious, universal, inevitable as 
death.” Only he who looks upon it in this manner is at all 
fitted for its proper discussion. Only they who ean be classed 
with the choice spirits of all time are fully qualified to be in- 
structors in this high theme. 


Such were, as all will admit, Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning. No safer, saner guides than they for treading 
the mazes of this alluring garden of love can anywhere be 
found. Few ever had clearer knowledge of it in their own 
personal experience Few could so admirably set it forth in 


language where the outward form matched the inward trut] 


and beautiful expression well wedded beautiful thought. It 


will be our delightful task in this article to note and quote 
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some of the things which these marvelously matea poets have 
said about love, both in their published verses and private cor 
respondence, taking occasion also to mark what a wonderful 
illustration their own lives furnished of all they wrote. In 
the case of neither of these gifted beings was love an early 
visitant. Robert Browning was thirty-two and Elizabeth 
Barrett thirty-five at least when the first strong stirrings of 
this great emotion changed the current of their lives. Up to 
that time they had had little or nothing to do with the tender 
passion, meeting no one that made any special appeal to this 
side of their natures, and so coming, after a while, to a pretty 
settled opinion that this phase of existence was not one in 
which they were destined to share. With Miss Barrett espe 
cially this would seem to have been a most natural, if not prac 
tically inevitable, conclusion, since she had been for some 
twenty years a confirmed invalid, hovering quite often on th 
very brink of death. She had a fall from a horse when fif 
teen years old} injuring her spine, and when twenty-eight she 
ruptured a blood vessel in her lungs, which did not heal and 
brought her so low that life was constantly despaired of. She 
was imprisoned within the four walls of a darkened room, d 
nied to all visitors, put in imminent peril by the smallest ex 
citement, subjected to the most intense suffering, the lamp 
of life frequently burning so dim that a feather would be 
placed on her lips to prove that she was still breathing. Y et, 
while the world of external activities was thus entirely shut 


out, the world of inner realities grew constantly more clear 


and impressive. In spite of the extreme bodily weakness her 
mind was marvelously alive. She found, as so many others 
have done, a blessed retTuge in books and in thought She 


read and wrote to such good purpose that her standing in the 
realm of literature, especially the poetic part of it, became 
thoroughly assured. 


A collection of her poems, published in 1884, contained, 


among other choice productions, one of great merit entitled 
“Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, a Romance of the Age.” And 


this it was which led to the author’s own romance, for in a pas 
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sage where the lover is described as reading aloud to his lady 
selections from various poets, ancient and modern, the follow 
ing couplet comes in: 

Or from Browning some “Pomegranate” which, if cut down deep 

the middle, 

Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity. 

It was a simple, natural word of appreciation for a brother 
artist, but it led to momentous consequences. It caught the 
eye of him to whom it so felicitously referred. He sent a let 
ter of acknowledgment, dated January 10, 1845, in which he 
says: “I love your verses with all my heart, dear Miss Barrett, 
since the day last week when I first read your poems. Into 
me has it gone, a part of me has it become, this great living 
poetry of yours, not a flower of it but took root and grew. I 
do love these books with all my heart, and I love you too.” 
She replied. He was encouraged by a mutual friend, Mr. 
Kenyon, to think that a call would be acceptable, and after 
some difticulty—tor her state of health was suc& that she saw 
only her immediate family and a few others most intimate— 
the matter was arranged. He saw her for the first time on 
May 20, from 3 to 4:30 P.M. It was love at first sight on both 
sides, or, perhaps it would be still truer to say, the love awak 
ened by the writings was abundantly confirmed by the per 
sonal presence. She felt it a duty, however, on account of 
her physical condition—a duty to him even more than to her- 
self—to resist the promptings of the heart, and so when, with 
masculine impetuosity and masterfulness, almost immediately, 


on May 23, he declared his devotion in a letter, which she 


destroyed— the only one of the whole collection not preserved 


—she rebuked him sternly for his “wild words,” as she termed 
them, and bade him ‘forget it at once and forever,” on penalty 
of not seeing her again. But he kept on coming and writing, 
nevertheless, coming once a week and writing in the intervals, 
and by no means “forgetting,” with the result that when he 
told his love again, on August 30, and yet again still more 
firmly and explicitly on September 25, her scruples and re- 


luectance were borne down by the sheer weight of his persist- 
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ence and passion, and on September 27 she indicates her ac 
ceptance of his suit. He said on August 30: “I loved you 
from my soul at the beginning, and gave you my life, so much 
of it as you would take; and all that is done, not to be altered 
now. It was in the nature of a proceeding wholly inde 
pendent of any return on your part.” She said, in her not 
of capitulation: 

You have touched me more profoundly than I thought even you 
could have touched me. Henceforward I am yours for everything 
but to do you harm. And Iam yours too much in my heart even to 
consent to do you harm in that way. None except God and your 
will shall intervene between you and me. I mean that, if he should 


free me in a moderate time from the thralling chain of this weakness, 
I will then be to you whatever at that hour you shall choose 


Pity on his part, we judge, entered considerably into the 
matter at first. She was such a very fragile creature, and he 
was so robust, so exuberantly vital, that she awoke in him at 
onee a deep desire to bring sunshine into her darkened life, 
and throw over her the mighty shield of his protecting care. 
The perfect community of feeling and thought which became 
revealed, as they saw more of each other, also assured them 
beyond a doubt that they were made for one another, and 
every added week and month seems to have bound them more 
firmly together. This appears plainly in the letters which 
have been so providentially preserved to us. He wrote about 
two hundred and seventeen in the course of the corre 
spondence, which extended over a vear and a half, and she 
vrote two hundred and eighty-three ; so that no less than five 
hundred in all, some of them very extended, passed between 
them during this brief courtship period, though they lived in 
the same city all the time and saw each other twice a weel 
They were prevented from full freedom of intercourse bot! 
hy the state of her health and also by the necessity of keeping 
the matter a profound secret, because of the determined oppo 
sition of her father to any marriage on her part. This mar 


will go down in history as the extreme type of an utterly selfisl 


parent who regards not at all the happiness or true welfare of 
16 
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a child when it comes into collision with his own fancied rights 
and domineering will. He was really a monomaniac on this 
subject. He held the severest doctrine of passive filial obedi 
ence, particularly in regard to marriage. He considered his 


gt verned 


children, especially the daughters, as chattels, to be 
in all things as seemed to him good, with no rights of their 
own, all insubordination to be relentlessly punished.  Eliza- 
beth had implicitly submitted to the least of his wishes all her 
life long thus far, until nearly forty; but when it came to the 
giving up of her life—for she would certainly have died had 
she been kept much longer in that London room—and th« 
giving up also of what was much more to her than life, her 
love for Mr. Browning, for no reason whatever except to 
gratify his insane whim and dictatorial temper, she objected, 
as she was, of course, completely justified in doing. She was 
compelled to deceive him as to the courtship, for one ex- 
plosion of his rage in her presence—and that explosion would 
have come had he suspected what was going on—would have 
laid her lifeless at his feet, so delicate was her organization 
and so slight her hold on life. And she was also driven, when 
the time came, to a secret marriage. For this he never for 
gave, held no communication with her, opened no letter from 
her, would not mention her name, or even see her child. — In 
spite of her repeated attempts to propitiate him—for his un- 
natural treatment wore upon her—he was unrelenting to the 
last. She had wounded his vanity, and dared to assert her 
rights as a human being; he would far rather have seen her 
dead than to have been so flouted. Poor Mr. Barrett! 
Passing without further preliminary to the all-important 


letters, we give first a few selections from Mr. Browning’s: 


Nov. 22d. I never in my life kept a journal, a register of sights 
or events or feelings. But I have from the first recorded the date 
and duration of every visit to you, the number of minutes you have 
given me, and I put them together till they make nearly two days 
now, four-and-twenty-hour-long days that I have been with you. |! 
enter your room determined to get up and go sooner,-and I go away 
into the light street repenting that I went so soon by I do not know 
how many minutes; for, love, what is it all, this love for you, but an 
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earnest desiring to include you in myself, if that might be, to feel 
you in my very heart, and hold you there forever, through all chances 
and earthly changes. 

Nov. 27th. There never has been change in my love for you, only 
development, an increased knowledge and strengthened feeling. | 
was made and meant to look for you, and wait for you, and become 
yours forever. 

Dec. 2d. When I think on all you have been and are to me, on the 
wonder of it and the deliciousness, it makes the paper words that 
come seem vainer than ever. No words could serve here, but there 
is life before us, and to the end of it the vibration now struck will 
extend. 

Dec. 3d. I rest on you for life, for death, beloved. Besides, you do 
stand, in my solemn belief, a direct, miraculous gift of God to me. 
That is my solemn belief. May I be thankful. 

Dec. 22d. I am yours forever, with the utmost sense of gratitude. 
To say I would give you my life joyfully is little. I would do that, | 
hope, for two or three other people. But I am not conscious of any 
imaginable point in which I would not implicitly devote my whole 
self to you, to be disposed of by you as for the best. There, it is not 
to be spoken of, let me live it into proof, beloved. 


Jan. 12th. You are to me a joy beyond all joys, a life added to and 
transforming mine, a good I choose from all the possible gifts of God 
on this earth. For it I seemed to have lived, which accepting, I then 
step aside and let the rest get what they can, what it is very likely 
they esteem more—for why should my eye be evil because God is 
good; why should I grudge that, giving them, I do believe, infinitely 
less, he gives them a content in the inferior good and belief in its 
worth? I should have wished that further concession, that illusion, 
as I believe it, for their sakes—but I cannot undervalue my own 
treasure, and so scant the one tribute of mere gratitude which is in 
my power to pay. 





Jan. 17th. I believe no human being could love you more—that 
thought consoles me for my own imperfection. So take me and 
make me what you can and will—though never to be more yours, yet 
more like you I may and must be. 

Jan. 19th. God knows f 
which he saw her]. I do not believe that one of the forty is con 
founded with another in my memory. And of letters this makes my 
104th. 

April 20th. I solemnly assure you I cannot imagine any point of 
view wherein I ought to appear to any rational creature the bene- 
fiting party and you the benefited; nor any matter in which I can be 
supposed to be magnanimous—so that it might be said “there is a 
sacrifice,” that is to be borne with, etc.—not where such a supposi 


»w I embalm every such day [as those on 
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tion is not degrading to me, dishonoring, and affronting. I know that 
you are immeasurably my superior. I know and could prove 
you are as much my poet as my mistress. 

May 19th. A life made up of such years as the last I would delib 
erately take, rather than any other imaginable one in which fame 
and worldly prosperity and the love of the whole human race should 
combine, excluding that of yours. 


Beautiful as all this is, rarely equaled and never surpassed 


probably from the masculine side, when we turn to Miss Bar 


rett’s letters we have to confess them to be even finer. In 
clearness of expression, loveliness of language, and glare of 
affection they touch the very highest point. We cannot do 


other than indulge in somewhat copious extracts: 


Oct. 17th. I feel myself bound to you as one human being cannot 
be more bound to another, and that you are more to me at this 
moment than all the rest of the world. 

Nov. 18th. You cannot guess what you are to me; it is something 
between a dream and a miracle, all of it. 

Nov. 21. What should I be if I could fail wittingly to you in the 
least thing? But I never will, and you know it. I will not move nor 
speak nor breathe so as willingly and consciously to touch with one 
shadow of wrong that precious deposit of heart and life. 

Dec. 20th. You do not make my happiness, you are my happiness 
When you come to know me as well as I know myself, what can save 
me from disappointing and displeasing you? I am frightened, | 
tremble. 

Dec. 24th. How often I have said that in this situation I should 
be more exacting than any other woman, and so different everything 
is from what I thought it would be. Because if I am exacting it is 
for you and not for me; it is altogether for you, it is for you wholly. 
It never crosses my thought, in a lightning even, the question 
whether I may be happy so and so—/. It is the other question 
which comes always—too often for peace. 

Jan. Ist, 1846. You say things to me which I am not worthy to 
listen to for a moment, even if I was deaf dust the next moment. | 
confess it humbly and earnestly, as before God. Yet he knows if the 
entireness of the gift means anything that I have not given with a 
reserve, that I am yours in my life and soul, for this year and for 
other years. Let me be used for you rather than against you. And 
that unspeakable, immeasurable grief of feeling myself to stand in 
your path, a cloud in your sky, may I be saved from it. 

Jan. 6th. As the doves fly to the windows, so I think of you: as 
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the prisoners think of liberty, as the dying think of heaven, so I 
think of you. When ! looked up straight’to God nothing and no one 
used to intercept me; now there is you—only you under them. 


Jan. 9th. I love you from the deeps of my nature—the whole 
world is nothing to me beside you. I choose here before God any 
possible present evil, rather that the future consciousness of feeling 
myself less to you on the whole than another woman might have 
been. You, if you would make me happy, will always look at your 
self from my ground, and content to be selfish in all things. 


Jan. 10th. I have been feeling ashamed of thinking of you so 
much, of thinking only you, it is too much perhaps. Shall I tell 
you? It seems to me that no man was ever before to any woman 
what you are to me—the fullness must be in proportion, you know, 
to the vacancy. And only | know what was behind, the long wilder 
ness without a blossoming rose, and a capacity for happiness like a 
black gaping hole, before this silvery flooding. Is it wonderful that 
I should stand as in a dream, and disbelieve, not you, but in my fate? 
Was ever anyone takén suddenly from a fathomless dungeon and 
placed upon the pinnacle of a mountain without the head turning 
round and the heart turning faint, as mine de? Shall I thank you, 
or God? Both, indeed. And there is no possible return from me to 
either of you. I thank you, as the unworthy may, and as we al! 
thank God. How shall I ever prove what my heart is to you? How 
will you ever see it as I feel it? I ask myself in vain. 

Jan. 26th. All the happiness I have known has come to me 
through you, and it is enough to live for or die in; therefore, living 
or dying, I would thank God and use that word “enough,” being 
yours in life and death. And always understanding that if either of 
us should go, you must let it be this one here who was nearly gone 
when she knew you, since I could not bear. 

Feb. 2d. You are all things to me, instead of all, and better than 
all. I can see nothing beyond you, nor wish to see it. As to all that 
was evil and sadness to me, | do not feel it any longer—it may be 
raining still, but I am in the shelter and can scarcely tell. If you 
could be too dear to me, you would be now, but you could not—I do 
not believe in those supposed excesses of pure affections. When 
people have a distaste fg your poetry through want of understand- 
ing, I have a distaste for them, cannot help it, you need not say it is 
wrong. 

Feb. 16th. You are three times as much to me as I can be to you 
at best, because you are more than three times the larger planet. 


Feb. 24th. You cannot pretend to me that your letters are not 
more to me than mine can be to you. Ask my guardian angel and 
hear what he says. Yours will look away for shame for measuring 
joys with him. Because you are all to me, all the light, all the life 
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Iam living for you now. Before I knew you, what was I and where” 
What was the world to me, what the meaning of life? I was think 
ing, the other day, that certainly I had loved you all my life 
unawares, that is, the idea of you. Your love is miraculous com 
pensation for the trials of many years, but such overabundant com- 
pensation that I cannot help feeling it is too much. As I know that 
you are too good and too high for me, and that by the degree in which 
I am raised up you are let down, for us two to find a level to meet 
on. When you came you never went away. I mean I had a sense of 
your presence constantly. If your love were less clear and less above 
me, I might be vain, perhaps. But I may say before God and you 
that of all the events of my life, inclusive of its afflictions, nothing 
has humbled me so much as your love. Your love has been to me 
like God’s love, which makes the receivers of it kneelers. 


March 6th. I trust you, love you, look to you over the heads of 
the whole living world without any one head needing to stoop. If 
all men were to speak evil of you, my heart would speak of you the 
more good. That would be the only result with me. Do I not know 
you soul to soul? Should I believe that any of them could know you 
as I know you? 


March 12th. O, you do not understand how with an unspeakable 
wonder and astonishment which keeps me from drawing breath I 
look at this dream and see your face as the face of an angel, and fear 
for the vanishing, because dreams and angels do pass away in this 
world! But you, I understand you, and all your goodness past ex- 
pression, past belief of mine if I had not known you. You should 
have my soul to stand on, if it could make you stand higher. 


April 2ist. When the world comes to judge between us two, or 
rather over us both, the world will say that I have not been gener- 
ous with my gifts. No, you are in a position to choose, and you 
might have chosen better, that is my immovable conviction. It has 
been only your love of me—which I believe in perfectly as love—and 
which being love does not come by pure logic, as the world itself 
may guess, it is only, wholly, and purely your love for me which has 
made a level for us two to meet and stand together. 


May 2d. I stand by a miracle in your love, and, because I stand in 
it and it covers me, just for that you cannot see me. As God sees me, 
and as I know at all the motions of my own soul, I may assert to you 
that from the first moment of our being to each other anything I 
never conceived of happiness otherwise, never thought of being 
happy through you or by you or in you ever; your good was all my 
idea of good, and is. I hear women say sometimes of men whom 
they love, “Such a one will make me happy, I am sure,” or “I shall be 
happy with him, I think,” or “He is so good and affectionate that 
nobody need be afraid for my happiness.” I never had such thoughts 
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of you, not even for a moment gave you that sort of praise. I could 
not think so of you. 

May 20th. And now, as the year has rounded itself to a perfect 
round, I will speak of that first letter about which so many words 
vere—just to say this, that I am glad now, yes glad, as we were to 
have a miracle, to have it so, an apparent miracle from the begin 
ning. I feel glad now that nothing was between the knowing and 
the living, and that the beloved eyes were never cold discerners and 
analyzers of me at any time I am glad and grateful to you, my own 
altogether dearest. Yet the letter was read in pain and agitation 
you have scarcely guessed how much. I could not sleep night after 
night, could not, and my fear was at night lest the feverishness 
should make me talk deliriously and tell the secret aloud. Judge 
if the depths of my heart were not shaken. From the first you had 
that power over me. You were stronger than I from the beginning, 
and I felt the mastery in you by the first word and the first look 
Dearest, most generous, no man was ever like you, I know. May God 
keep me from ever laying a blot on one day of yours, or one hour! 
Rather, blot out mine. For my life, it is yours, as this year has been 
yours. But how can it make you happy, such a thing as my life? 
Here I wonder still. It never made me happy, without you 

Aug. 27th. I thought once that the capacity of happiness was 
destroyed in me, but you have made it over again—God has per 
mitted you. And while you love me so, essentially, as you describe 
apart from the supposed and supposititious qualities, I will take 
courage, and hope, and believe that such a love may be enough for 
the happiness of us both, enough for yours even. 

Aug. 31st. Let people talk as they please of the happiness of early 
youth. There is a sort of blind joy common perhaps to such times 
but I, for my part, with all the capacity for happiness which I had 
from the beginning, I look back and listen to my whole life and feel 
sure of what I have already told you, that I am happier now than I 
ever was before, infinitely happier now through you, infinitely hap 
pier. Never can you feel for me, Robert, as I feel for you. It is not 
possible, of course. I am yours in a way and degree which the ten 
derest of other women could not be at her will. 


On Saturday, September 12, 1846, Miss Barrett stepped 
from the carriage in hich she had gone out, apparently with 
the simple purpose of taking one of her usual drives for her 
health, into Marylebone Church, not far away, and there was 
quietly married, at 11 a. u., to Mr. Browning. It was their 
ninety-first meeting. She nearly fainted, but managed to get 
through the ceremony and back to her coach undiscovered. 


She writes to him concerning it. on the next day, as follows: 
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My own beloved, if ever you should have reason to complain of me 
in things voluntary and possible, all other women would have a right 
to tread me under foot, I should be so vile and utterly unworthy. 
This is my answer to what you said yesterday of wishing to be better 
to me. What could be better than lifting me from the ground and 
carrying me into life and sunshine? All that I am I owe to you; if 
I enjoy anything now and henceforth it is through you. You know 
this well, even as I from the beginning knew that I had no power 
against you. I thought yesterday morning that, of the many women 
who have stood where I stood, and to the same end, not one of them 
all perhaps since this building was a church has had reasons strong 
as mine for an absolute trust and devotion toward the man she mar 
ried, not one. And then I both thought and felt that it was only 
just, if they—those women who were less happy—could have that 
heavenly sympathy and support, the presence of their nearest rela- 
tives, parent or sister, which failed to me, needing it less through 
being happier. 





He writes also to her, after reaching home on the marriag: 
day, these words: 

% Words can never tell you, form them, transform them any way 
how perfectly dear you are to me, perfectly dear to my heart and 
soul. I look back, and in every one point, every word and gestur 
every letter and every silence, you have been entirely perfect to me 
I would not change one word, one look. My hope and aims are to 
presume this love, not to fall from it, for which I trust to God who 
procured it for me and doubtless can preserve it. You have given 
me the highest, completest proof of love that ever one human being 
so gave another. I am all gratitude, and all pride, all pride that 
my life has been so crossed by you. Jf 


They did not see each other for the week ensuing. Then, on 
the 19th, she stole away with a single maid from her father’s 
house, while the family were at dinner, met her husband near 
by, went with him at once to Paris, and then, after a little, 


by slow stages, to Italy, where her health, as the doctors had 


predicted, speedily improved. All went well with them in 


every respect. In spite of the curses of a violently angrs 





father and the misgivings of anxious friends, this runaway 
match proved a perfect idyl of bliss. Wordsworth had said, 
on hedring the news: “So Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett have gone off together. Well, I hope they may un- 
derstand each other: nobody else could.” Mrs. Jameson said: 
“God help them! TI know not how the two poet heads and 
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poet hearts will get on through this prosaic world.” They got 
on, as it Was soon seen, very well indeed, and understood each 
other perfectly. A many-sided intellectual sympathy bound 
them most firmly together. With tastes and aims in unison 
complete, the music of their days sped on with scarce a jar. 
“The poem of their married life,” as one has said, “was 
lovelier than any that he or she ever wrote.” They seemed 
made for one another, and joined in a union so full at all 
points as to be exceeding|y beautiful to every beholder. In 
October, 1846, she writes about him: “The intellect is so littl 
in comparison to all the rest, to the womanly tenderness, the 
inexhaustible goodness, and the high, noble aspiration of 
every hour. Temper, spirits, manners, there is not a flaw 
anywhere.” And his appreciation of her was equally thor 
ough. He had great admiration for her works, declaring that 
she was the genius, with the true creative power, while he 
himself was only a painstaking, plodding fellow. But the 
world has not indorsed this judgment. 

The improvement in Mrs. Browning’s health became still 
more marked after the birth of her child. The tender, loving 
devotion of her husband bringing constant joy and peace, the 
new sense of freedom, and the entire change of scene gave her 
a fresh lease of life. Italy agreed with her well, as it did also 
with Mr. Browning, and Florence became for the next fifteen 
vears the principal home of the happy pair, diversified by long 
sojourns in Paris, and oceasional summers in England. On 
each visit to London with his wife the poet commemorated 
his marriage by going to the church where it had been solem- 
nized and kneeling to kiss the doorstep. 

Their Florentine home was the delight of such visitors as 
were favored with admission to it. Mr. George 8S. Hillard 
writes concerning such a visit: 

Mrs. Browning is in many respects the correlative of her husband 
As he is full of manly power, so is she a type of the most sensitive 


and delicate womanhood It is a privilege to know such beings 
singly and separately, but to see their powers quickened and their 


happiness rounded by the sacred tie of marriage is a cause for pecul 
iar and lasting gratitude. 
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Fanny Kemble said he was the only man she had ever known 
that behaved like a Christian to his wife. As she was obliged 
by her frailness to keep out of company, he never but once 
during his fifteen years of married life dined away from home. 
And in all other respects he was similarly mindful of her 
special needs. It was an ideal wedlock. But all too soo 
came the dread summons of separation. The devoted and 
adored wife died in her husband’s arms at Casa Guidi, Flor 
ence, June 29, 1861. Throughout the long night of the 2stl 
he sat by her bedside, holding her hand. Two hours beforé 
dawn she was lifted into a state of ecstasy and whispered many 
words of hope and yov. “With the first light of the new 
day,” says Mr. Sharp, “she leaned against her lover. A 
while she lay thus in silence, then softly sighing, ‘It is beauti 
ful,’ passed like the windy fragrance of a flower.” 

It hardly need be said that Browning remained unswerving 
ly true to her memory. To the last of his life her image 
seemed to be enshrined as deeply in his heart as when he first 
lost her, or first found her. An American traveler who met 
him on Lake Como, in 1878, records that his words concerning 
her, after the lapse of those seventeen years, were poured forth 
with all the intensity of a passionate lover. To talk about 
her, even to a comparative stranger, seemed to afford a relief 
which could come in no other way to his deeply burdened 
heart. In his last illness he called every night for the ring 
his wife had given him on her deathbed, and pressed it to his 
lips before he went to sleep. And he has left very many 
tokens in his poems of the depth and permanence of his feeling 
for her. The two volumes which he published in 1855, cen 
taining some fifty poems under the general title, Men and 
Women, were dedicated to her, and she is directly addressed 
in the final song, called “One Word More,” beginning as 


fc Tle ws: 


There they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me the fifty poems finished! 

Take them, leave, the book and me together: 
Where the heart lies let the brain lie also. 
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We must quote but sparingly from the many beautiful 
things he wrote of her, directly and indirectly, in many places. 
In ‘“Prospice’—composed during the autumn after her de 
cease—the closil rh lines bear loud witness to the stre neth oO! 
his feelings. Lk says, speaking of death, whos powel he 
defies and counts as naught: 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave 
The black minute's at end 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rage, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a place out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again 
And with God be the rest! 

In “The Ring and the Book,” which bears so many marks 
of his undying devotion to her memory, especially in the raré 
character of Pompilia, occurs the well-known invocation, be 
ginning: 

O lyric love, half angel and half bird 

And all a wonder and a wild desire, 
in which he appeals to her “with bent head and beseeching 
hand” to hearken to him from “the realm of help” and grant 
“some interchange of grace, some splendor once thy very 
thought, some benediction anciently thy smile,” that he may 
have from her, as of old, sustainment and reward. In “By 
the Fireside” he reviews a little excursion they took one day 
in the summer of 1853 to a mountain gorge adjacent to the 
baths of Lucea, and weaves into a lovely description of beauti 


» their married life, 


ful scenery still more lovely allusions t 
and to her whom he addresses as 


My perfect wife, my Leonor 
O heart, my own, O eyes, mine too 
Whom elsé could I dare look backward for 
With whom beside should I dare pursue 
The path gray heads abhor? 


My own, confirm me! If I tread 
This path back, is it not in pride 

To think how little I dreamed it led 
To an age so blest that, by its side, 

Youth seems the waste instead? 
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Think, when our one soul understands 
The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the house not made with hands? 

These few extracts, which might be much extended, may 
well lead us to inquire what were the utterances concerning 
love in general which we find both in Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
ing’s poems. We should naturally expect that their unique 
and perfect personal experience in this matter would make 
itself powerfully felt in their writings, and that we should 
discover there, as perhaps nowhere else, some matchless 
descriptions of what love includes, some unsurpassed concep- 
tions of the scope and meaning of this master passion. The 
prose letters, in themselves more than half poetry, have their 
accurate counterparts in the poetical pages. Each stands over 
against the other with marvelous exactitude. For example, 
the serenade song of Mertoun to Mildred in “A Blot in the 
*Seutcheon,” has this exquisite verse: 

And this woman says, “My days were sunless and my nights were 
moonless, 


Parched the pleasant April herbage, and the lark’s heart’s outbreak 
tuneless, 


If you loved me not!” And I who—(ah, for words of flame!) adore 
her, 


Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpably before her— 
I may enter at her portal soon as now her lattice takes me, 


And by noontide as by midnight make her mine, as mine she 
makes me! 


How like to what Elizabeth and Robert said in the corre 


spondence we have quoted. So it is with the poem “In a 


Year,’ where the woman exclaims: 


When I sewed or drew, 
I recall 

How he looked as if I sung 
Sweetly too. 

If | spoke a word, 
First of all 

Up his cheek the color sprung 
Then he heard 
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Sitting by my side 


At my feet, 
So he breathed but air I breathed, e 
Satisfied! 
I, too, at love’s brim i 
Touched the sweet 1 
I would die if death bequeathed 
Sweet to him. 
Does not this description of mutual passionate love irresistibly ay 
fe ; 
remind us of passages in the letters? But perhaps the finest 
delineation of such feeling—overwrought, indeed, and ex Aig 
treme, we may say, we with our cooler natures and more 4; 
moderate pulses—is embalmed in a page from “The Inn 
* a8 ' : 
Album,” which reads as follows: NA 
~\, 


I have danced through day 
On tiptoe at the music of a word, 
Have wondered where was darkness gone as night 
Burst out in stars at brilliance of a smile! 
Lonely, I placed the chair to help me seat 
Your fancied presence; in companionship 
I kept my finger constant to your glove 
Glued to my breast; then—where was all the world” 
I schemed—not dreamed—how I might die some death 
Should save your finger aching! 


Phis is strong indeed, but may be almost paralleled by some 
intense expressions in the epistles. 

And when we turn to Mrs. Browning’s poems we meet the 
very same thoughts, we come upon precisely similar emotions 
“Love’s Divine Self-abnegation” has rarely found finer mani 
festation than is given us by “Bertha in the Lane.” What 
love means is marvelously well told in “Amy’s Cruelty.” 
The poem “Insuffigency” embodies the precise feeling that 
Miss Barrett had when for so long a time she resolutely re 
fused to give herself to Robert, lest she should spoil his life 
“Love,” says Mrs. Browning in “Lord Walter’s Wife,” “is a 
virtue for heroes, as white as the snow on high hills, and im my 





mortal as every great soul is that struggles, endures, and ful- 
fills.” In the poem called “The Ladvy’s Yes,” she savs: 


> 
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Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high, 

Bravely, as for life and death, 
With a loyal gravity. 


Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry skies, 

Guard her, by your truthful words, 
Pure from courtship’s flatteries. 


By your truth she shall be true— 
Ever true as wives of yore— 
And her “Yes,” once said to you, 

Shall be yes forevermore. 





Thus speaks she to the man. And her words to the woman 
} 


are similarly high-keyed: 


Unless you can think, when the song is done, 
No other is soft in the rhythm; 

Unless you can feel, when left by one, 
That all men else go with him; 

Unless you can know, when unpraised by his breath, 
That your beauty itself wants proving; 

Unless you can swear—‘For life, for death!""— 
Oh, fear to call it loving! 

Unless you can muse in a crowd all day, 
On the absent face that fixed you; 

Unless you can love, as the angels may, 
With the breath of heaven betwixt you; 

Unless you can dream that his faith is fast, 
Through behoving and unbehoving; 

Unless you can die when the dream is past— 
Oh, never call it loving! 


But it is in the so-called “Sonnets from the Portuguese”—thus 
named for a blind, since they are entirely original and Eng- 
lish, and have no sort of connection with Portugal—that we 
find Mrs. Browning giving fullest play in verse to her love for 
her husband. They were written during the courtship, touch 
upon its incidents, and were presented to him by her soon after 
the marriage as a token of her strong affection. They must 
all be read, the whole forty-four, to get the entire effect. We 


have space here for onlv two: 
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First time ne kissed me, he but only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write, 

And ever since it grew more clear and white, 

Slow to world-greetings, quick with its “Oh, list, 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear here plainer to my sight, 

Thou that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 

That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness, did precede, 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect, purple state! since when, indeed, 

I have been proud and said, “My Love, my own 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

- For the ends of Being and Ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day's 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle light 
I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise; 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith; 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life! and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


And now, what shal] we say to all this? What reflections 
rush in? What monitions start up and demand a hearing? 
Surely not those of discouragement and rebuke, not these 
at least alone. We recognize, of course [we must perforce 
perceive], that this which has passed before us is the ideal of 
loving, what men and women will be in the millennium, what 
only a few at present are capable of feeling and still fewer of 
expressing. All cangot have this, or be thus. It certainly is 
not wrong to marry on a lower plane, to be somewhat fraction- 
ally united, instead of wholly; almost all must; they must 
marry where they live if they marry at all. Doubtless, if one 
were to wait for perfection of adaptation, he would stand a 
good chance, as things go, of waiting forever. Marrying 
would pretty nearly come to an end. For here was an abso- 
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lute comple.eness of conjunction which seemed to cover all 
parts of their dual nature, all, at least, except the physical; 
there they were opposites, and this only made the love the 
firmer. It was a marriage of minds and souls. They were at 
one intellectually, poetically, religiously; at one in all tastes 
and pursuits and opinions. 

It was certainly not a marriage without obstacles, where the 
course of the stream ran smoothly. So far from that being 
the case, almost anybody would have said—as Miss Barrett 
herself did for a long time—that Mr. Browning ran an in- 
defensible risk in linking himself with one so sure to be a 
heavy burden because of her total lack of bodily health. It 
was considered by no means certain that he would get her to 
Italy alive. He made a very great venture, and he was well 
aware of it, when he carried her off almost by force in the face 
of the intensest opposition of her family, not knowing surely 
how the experiment would come out, or whether the bold step 
he took would be justified by the result. But God certainly 
was init. That became plainer and plainer every day. And, 
as to happiness for self as the outcome, neither thought at all 
of that, but only considered how there might be happiness to 
the other. Prudential considerations were strangers to the 
whole transaction. There was nothing whatever of barter 
about it, no calculation of chances, of loss or gain, naught of 
the conventional or the artificial, or of what was really com- 
prehensible from the point of view of worldly society. It cer 
tainly did not illustrate the line, “The cold in clime are cold in 
blood,” nor yet that other line that declares of the fire of love, 


“The fiercer it burns, the sooner it is extinguished,” and 


preaches moderation, saying, “Love me little, love me long.” 


It showed love at highest ecstasy combined with deepest dur 
ability, love which “sacrifices all things to bless the thing it 
loves,” love which “never reasons, but profusely gives, gives, 
like a thoughtless prodigal, its all, and trembles then lest it 
has done too little.” It was doubtless the most sacred thing 
of its kind that anywhere has been revealed to us. It is the 


holy ot holies of marriage, absolutely idvllie and ideal. To 
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touch it with unhallowed hands or thoughts would be a prot 
anation. 

Wi may at least gather from it some teaching as to What 
true, deep, genuine, tla Viess love really is. Let lovers draw 
near with reverence, as to some secret shrine, and learn the art 
ot loving. Let husbands and Wives, as they hold uy against 
the brightne ss of this radiant pieture their own far dimmer, 
tamer experiences, bemoan their shortcomings, and be stirred 
to fuller fervors. Let old and voung improve the privileg 


} 


rare, indeed, if not unparalleled in literature—of beholding 
two most exalted spirits, with intense poetic natures, reveling 
in the perfect bliss produced by an absolute community of all 
tastes and pursuits, and pouring out their souls in a wealth and 
beauty of expression which only those thus marvelously gifted 
could employ. No one can witness the transforming power 
of so pure an affection as is here displayed without being some- 
what transformed himself. The reading of the record must 
inspire as well as rebuke. What humbleness! What utter 
unselfishness! W hat complete absorption of soul! W hat 
rivalry to acknowledge indebtedness and to excel in giving! 
What complaint of the weakness and emptiness of words, what 
strugglings to make the ever-inadequate language show forth 


a little of what the heart so deeply felt! 


Llow happy they were, And what bliss it is to see 
such bliss. It seems to us an exceeding great boon to 


humanity that the letters were published. Objection 
has of course been made, that to expose to the gaping 
gaze of a rude world the utterly unrestrained outpourings 
of the inmost souls of two such beings was unpardon 
But the son had full authority from the dying father 
to do what he thought best with them. And Miss Barrett 
herself well says, jo one of her letters: “If the secrets 
of our daily lives and inner souls may instruct other surviving 
souls, let them be open to men he reafter, even as they are to 
God now. Dust to dust, and soul secrets to humanitvy—they 


heirs to all these things.” Surely no one has been 


are natura 


harmed at all bv their being give n to the public, and many 


‘> 
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have been richly blessed. There is not a line but what honors 
the writers and benefits the readers. ‘They are an inspiration 
and a benediction, ‘a leaven of sweetness and purity and 
nobleness cast into our human world.” We are irresistibly 
reminded—as we read the struggle of these two high natures 
as to which shall give up most to the other, which shall guard 
the other most sedulously against harm—of that exquisite 
couplet of Tennyson’s, the couplet which he himself regarded 
as his most successful production : 


Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all its chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self that, trembling, passed in music out of sight. 


W hat a world it would be, if this could commonly or even fre- 
quently obtain! We will be thankful to have seen it in this 
case, and to know that in some others also it has, in large 
measure at least, come to pass. Let the letters and the lyrics 
and the life be diligently studied. They contain only those 
things that are pure and lovely and honorable and of good 
report. He who can read them without having deeper views 
of the human heart and a higher ideal of the possibilities that 
love holds for blessing men and women is sadly lacking in sen- 
sibility and in appreciation of the true, the beautiful, and the 


good. This rarest of all romances will make other such more 


frequent. And even the love of the saint for his God will 


come, through these pages, to completer development and 


clearer expression. 
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Arr. III.—THE MINISTER AND FICTION-READING., 


Tue testimony of book-dealers and of public librarians is 
that the vast mass of reading done by the general public is of 
fiction—in some cases over ninety per cent of the books drawn 
being novels. In what light shall the minister consider this 
fact, and how shall he relate himself to it in his own reading 
and preaching‘ Is the tendency a bad one? Howells says 
that in General Grant’s confession of novel-reading there is a 
sort of inference that he had wasted his time, and one corre 
spondent writes to the novelist saying, ““Whatever in my men 
tal make-up is wild and visionary, whatever is untrue, what 
ever is injurious, I can trace to the perusal of some work of 
fiction.” Another correspondent wrote him that in his youth 
he read a great many novels, but that he always regarded it as 
an amusement like horse-racing and card-playing, for which 
he had no time when he entered into the serious business of 
life. Carlyle once advised the guild of novelists to sweep 
their novel-fabric into the dust cart and betake themselves, 
with such faculty as they had, to understand and record what 
is true. Something of the old English superstition still doubt 
less lingers with us that a novel is a piece of fiction, and fiction 
is a lie, and a lie is wicked. 

On the other hand, we have such eulogies of the novel as 
that of Marion Crawford, who says: 

It must have the magic to fascinate and the power to hold its 
readers from first to last. Its realism must be real, of three dimen- 
sions, not flat and photographic; its romance must be of the heart 
and truly human—that is, of the earth as we all have found it; its 
idealism must be tragscendent, not measured to man’s mind, but pro- 


portioned to man’s soul. Its religion must be of such grand and 
universal span as to hold all religions in itself. 


And it is the contention of Walter Besant that “fiction is an 
art in every way worthy to be called the sister and equal of 


the arts of painting, sculpture, music, and poetry; that is to 
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say, her field is as boundless, her possibilities as vast, her exce 

lences as worthy of admiration as may be claimed for any 
of her sister arts.” The novelist is not to be regarded simply 
as a man who tells stories, just as people used to regard the 
actor as a man who tumbled on the stage to make an audience 
laugh, or a musician as a man who fiddled to make the people 
dance. Thackeray may not perhaps take his place beside 
Raphael, but, fiction being one art and painting a sister art, 
those who attain the highest distinction in either are equal: 

It is the oldest art, because it was known and practiced long before 
painting and her sisters were in existence or even thought of. It is 
the most widely spread, because in no race of men under the sun is 
it unknown. It is the most religious of the arts, because in every 


age until the present the lives, exploits, and sufferings of gods, god- 
desses, saints, and heroes have been the favorite theme. 


In reality, though we technically discriminate them from 
novel writers, the great poets were fictionists—Homer, the 
author of Job, Dante, the Greek tragedians, Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Tennyson, Browning. It is not only poetry 
that lends itself to this form of narrative invention, but 
science and history, as well. There are histories that are 
romances, and romances that are history. Without binding 
himself slavishly to fact, the novelist may imprint a general 
conception of the times more enduring than the dry chron- 
icler. So Seott will picture chivalry, Miihlbach the court of 
Frederick, Sienkiewitz the beginnings of Christianity. 

But for what reasons and in what measure should the minis- 
ter acquaint himself with fiction? Certainly he ought to be 
familiar at least with the greatest names; he ought to know 
the pre «ductions of the most famous novelists, as he ought to be 
familiar with Milton and Shakespeare. He need feel under 
no obligation to read the fiction of the passing hour or the 
multitudinous spawn of the press. There is so much that 
must claim his attention in his own proper domain of theology 


and biblical research, there is so much of science and history 


and philosophy and social and political discussion past and 


present that must engage him, that he can only give the 
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novelists their due proportion, perhaps two or three books of 
the masters a year. He needs this reading as the necessary 
corrective, in the first place, of the constant and exhausting 
lmpressions being made upon his spirit. He sees ve ry much 
of the seamy side of life, he is brought daily into contact with 
its sin, sorrow, sickness, poverty, disappointment, bereave 
ment. It is hardly necessary for him to read such tragic 
works as Hall Caine’s. He sees enough tragedy every day. 
If he is to keep his nature buoyant, cheerful, resilient, so that 
he shall uplift and not depress his people, he must feed his 
mind with exhilarating ideas. It would be well for some 
clergymen of sepulchral gloominess to read humor, to laugh 
over Don Vuixot the Pickwick Pape rs, Dandet’s Jartarin, 
or even the lightness of Mark Twain, Jerome, Bangs, Stock- 
ton. Lincoln kept his heart from breaking by telling funny 
stories, and Nasby did him an untold service. 

He needs to read novels as a part of his general education 
and specific culture. To be ignorant of the names and pro 
ductions of the great masters of fiction is to be ignorant in- 
deed; and one is no more excusable for omitting an acquaint- 
ance with this than with any other branch of literature. The 
creations in these books have become recognized characters in 
the world, as real almost as its Ceesars and Napoleons. It is 
not sufficient to know the names of the authors without know- 
ing at least the greatest of their productions. He needs to 
read in order to perfect his own written and spoken style. 
Walter Besant says: “How much of the effect is due to style, 
the balanced sentences, the very words used by the narrator. 
There ought not to be in a novel, any more than in a poem, a 
single sentence carelessly worded, a single phrase which has 
not been considered.” The minister, if he write, or read, or 
if he speak withouf manuscript, must constantly exercise like 
conscientiousness, and will get vast help from those who have 
mastered the art of expression. 

The fiction writer must, above all things, be able to evoke 
and hold the interest of his readers. If he is not interesting, 
he is an-entire failure. Many writers make this the main 
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and only thing, clairaing—very heretically, we think—that 
it makes little difference about what one writes, if only it be 
interesting and chain the attention. If the writer be dull, we 
lay the book down, no matter how important his message may 
be. If we do not like him, that is the end of it. There is no 
general moral obligation resting upon us to read the produc- 
tion, as there is to read the Bible or even the history of one’s 
country. Our likes and dislikes are ultimate. The first office 
of the artist is to interest, to amuse, to please, and if he fail in 
this, he fails in the main thing. Crawford says the novel- 
ist strives to make little pocket theaters—trying to be arcli- 
tect, scene painter, upholsterer, dramatist, and stage manager 
all at once. There is a prime necessity that the minister 
also be interesting. He fails in all, if he cannot hold his audi 
tors. He need not resort to the claptrap of what is called sen 
sationalism, with its meretricious arts, but, however im- 
portant and solemn his theme, unless he can present it so as 
to arrest the attention, stimulate curiosity, and engage the 
sympathy, it will fall almost futile. Said a tragedian once to 
a clergyman, “I act fiction as if it were truth, and you preach 
truth as if it were fiction.” The master of story-writing also 
will be able to show us how pathos may be employed for high 
est ends. When Dickens writes of the death of Little Nell or 
of Poor Joe, who has dry eyes? The themes of the Gospel 
are naturally of the most pathetic description, and the minister 
who cannot present them so as to profoundly move and melt 
the human heart has missed a great secret in his calling. 

The clergyman ought also to keep in touch with his people 
in the matter of their reading; and, since so much of it is in- 
evitably of the order of fiction, he ought to be prepared to 
counsel and direct in the selection of the best and the avoid- 
ance of the worst. Ile who can, by an occasional lecture on 
books and reading, or by incidental mention in the sermon, or 
in off-hand talks to his young people, or in private conversation 
on his visitations, thus recommend the purest and strongest 
books, is doing an incalculable benefit. 

Our forefathers—especially the Methodists—were adverse 
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to the novel, almost as much as to the play. In truth, there 
was much reason for the feeling. For, before Scott, there was 
little written, even by the strongest writers like Fielding, 
which was not stained by coarseness and vulgarity. But, 
since the advent of Scott and Thackeray, Dickens and Bul- 
wer, Eliot and Reade, the objection does not weigh SO heavy ily. 
Very much has been written for and against the fleshy novel. 
The claim of these ultra realists is that we must see, know, and 
describe all of life, just as it is, without shutting our eyes to 
anything however horrible or revolting. These writers call 
themselves simply observers and narrators. Novels, say they, 
are not written chiefly for young girls, and the innocence of 
the maiden is not to tyrannize over genius, setting artificial 
limits to it. On the continent, where men and women mostly 
read and the young scarcely at all, there may be some little 
defense for this argument; but in England and America, 
where the young of both sexes are free readers, it is absolutely 
ruled out. As one has said, “What would have pleased th 
ten just men in Sodom, had there been that number, would 
not interest the remaining thousands; while a story which 
would, no doubt, delight the multitudes of that city would be 
abhorrent to the ten.” To say that to the pure all things are 
pure will not meet the case. Of course we cannot reduce all 
fictitious writing to the category of Sunday school books. 
But if a story leaves its readers more relaxed morally, more 
disheartened and hopeless, no art can save it. We can say to 
the novelist: “Give us examples of the best in human nature, 
not the worst. If our atmosphere be murky with evil, lift us 
into a clearer air, which shall invigorate us as we breathe it, 
making us more buoyant and hopeful.” <A story which leaves 
“a bad taste in the mouth,” a tale which wearies and depresses, 
is deficient on the esthetic side. We are not to be among 
those who conderan Eggleston’s “Roxy; who drape nude 
statues; who, as some did, characterize Jane Kyre as too im- 
moral to be ranked as decent literature, or 4dam Bede as “the 


vile outpourings of a lewd woman’s mind,” or Aurora Leigh 
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such a thing as a hysterical prudery. The writer must be true 
to life, and sex-relations cannot be ignored. But a romancer 
must be something more than an anatomist who contents him- 
self with telling what he finds in the human corpse. Said an 
American novelist to another once: “See how free those 
French fellows are! Shall we always be shut up to our tra 
ditions of decency ” lo which the other replied, “Do you 
think it’s much worse than being shut up to their tradition of 
indecency?’ Tlowells says of the novelist: “He can no longer 


expect to be received on the ground of entertainment only; 


he assumes a higher function, something like that of a physi 


cian or a priest, and people expect him to be bound by laws as 
sacred as those of such professions; they hold him solemnly 
pledged not to betray them or abuse their confidence.” While 
the realist has the field against the romanticist, he must still 
remember that the higher side of life is as real as the lower, 
and that the mere cataloguing of an immense number of facts, 
uniformed by creative fancy and unilluminated by genius, is 
not art. On the whole, then, the minister need not sample 
many of these wares, these “shoreless lakes of ditch-water,” 
to know what they are like and to promptly reject them. 

The minister must ever remember that the greatest novel- 
ists are thinkers, philosophers, interpreters of life. A novel 
has a higher definition than that which one gives it of “an 
intellectual, artistic luxury.” The great theme of the masters 
is life—the same theme which the minister has to develop in 
all its complexity. Its purpose is to portray humanity and 
human nature, the universal soul. The prime impulses of the 
heart are, broadly speaking, the same in all ages and in all 
races. Certainly, says one, “Just as there is nothing in the 
whole creation more worthy of being studied and painted than 
the human face and form, so there is nothing more worthy of 
representation than men and women in action and passion.” 
He then continues: 

The modern novel converts abstract ideas into living models; it 
gives ideas, it strengthens faith, it preaches a higher morality than 
is seen in the actual world, it commands the emotions of pity, ad- 
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miration, and terror; it creates and keeps alive the sense of sym 
pathy; it is the universal teacher; it is the only class of book which 
the great mass of reading mankind ever do read; it is the only way 
in which people can learn what other men and women are like; it 
redeems their lives from dullness, puts thoughts, desires, knowledge, 
and even ambitions into their hearts. 


We might alter the old maxim and say with truth, “Let him 
who pleases make the laws, if | may W rite the novels.” “The 


novelist,”’ it is claimed, “studies men and wom n: he is con- 
cerned with their actions and their thoughts, their errors and 
their follies, their greatness and their meanness, the countless 
forms of beauty and constantly varying moods to be seen 
among them, the passions, prejudices, hopes, and fears which 
pull them this way and that.”” And this field of the human 
heart, of humanity its motives, passions, actions—is also pre- 
eminently that of the preacher. He will gain profound 
insight into human character by reading the delineations 
of the great psychological inventors of fiction. Various 
W riters— Stopford Brooke, Augustus Strong, Vida Seudder- _ 
have written on the theology of the great poets. Who will 
write on the theology of the great novelists?) The theme of 
the novel is not life hereafter, but life here. It corrects an ex 
treme other-worldliness. It has been said that the French 
Revolution awoke the modern man to the profound interest 
and intensity of this present life, and the modern novel was 
born of that new interest. And it is the life that now is, with 
all its temptations, trials, and sorrows, which is the theme of 
the Bible, too, and must be that of the preacher. 

Besant says that modern fiction, dealing exclusively with 
men and women, creates in its readers that sentiment which is 
destined to be a most mighty engine in deepening and widen- 
ing the civilization of the world. “We call it ‘sympathy,’ but 
it means a great deal more than was formerly unde rstood by 
the word. It means, in fact, what Professor Seeley once 
called the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ and it first appeared | 
think about a hundred and fifty years ago, when the modern 


novel came into existence.” Theologians will rather think 


that the novel simply reflected, not created, a sentiment born 
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in a renaissance of Christianity; but they will do well to 
study this one result of it most carefully. 

The novel also holds up to us the vision of the imperishable 
ideal; and this too is the preacher’s basis for his best comfort 
and exhortation. Art, as Napoleon has said, should represent 
the real, but in such a way as to make it seem more agreeable 


and interesting than it actually is. Realism must be more 


than a flat photograph of life; it must have the poetical and 
prophetic qualities of a great painting. Taking the real, it 
must idealize it. The great majority of readers of novels will 
doubtless say, as one represents them, “Since life is full of care 
and trouble, and since there is a possible world better than 
what we experience, if you are an artist introduce us within 
and make for us a society that shall be a refreshing contrast to 
that of which we are a part.” Professor Boyesen says: “Art 
can engage in no better pursuit than to stimulate noble and 
healthful thought on all matters of human concern, and there- 
by clear the prejudiced mind and raise the average of human 
happiness.” This idealism—this imaginary reconstruction of 
life, of the possibilities of human welfare and happiness— 
must certainly have a great claim upon the attention of the 
clergyman ; for he is trying to build his New Jerusalem in the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

The theme of most novels is love. In that passion all men 
and women are most generally interested. “Its tale of love 
must be clean and sweet, for it must tell its tale to all mankind, 
to saint and sinner, pure and defiled, just and unjust.” Pass- 
ing strange is it that a theme, that of human love, which is so 
common and potential, which exercises such a universal sway 
over all men and women, which is inextricably allied with love 
for the Deity—for love, ali love, “is of God”—shovuld seldom, 
if ever, be discoursed upon in the pulpit; and, when spoken of 
there, should be treated too frequently in a crude, sensational, 
or flippant way, or with mawkish sentimentality. 

Human hearts are described in fiction, not in the abstract, 
but in the concrete. The minister will learn from them per- 


haps to speak less of saving souls, and more of saving men and 
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women. Each person is a sacred personality. There are ever 
fresh types. We shall get away from our metaphysical 
theorizings and close to actual beings of flesh and blood. 

Just as the preacher has a definite object in his work and 
preaching, so the greatest novels must have some great pur- 
pose, too. Not all need be novels of tendency—problem- 
writings—for that would exclude Scott’s romances, Steven- 
son’s delightful tales, the stories of Blackmore, Black, and 
Hardy. There be many who will have nothing to do with 
purpose in novels. Mark Twain, in the introduction to one of 
his stories, threatens to prosecute the man who finds a plot, 
and shoot him who finds a purpose or moral. Crawford de 
clares that the purpose-novel is a violation of the unwritten 
contract between writer and reader: 

A man buys what purports to be a work of fiction, a romance, a 
novel, a story of adventure, pays his money, takes his book home, 
prepares to enjoy it at his ease, and discovers that he has paid a 
dollar for somebody’s views on socialism, religion, or the divorce 
laws. He feels he has been swindled, as if he had gone to the theater 
to be amused and when the curtain goes up find the stage set as a 
church and the bishop of the diocese on the point of delivering a ser- 
mon. He might admit the bishop to be most learned and edifying 
among preachers, but would be justified in demanding his money 
back. 

The novel must not be a “Guide to Morality” or a “Hand 
book for Practical Sinners.” We shall agree to this when we 
find the didactic purpose of the book overwhelms its artistic 
features; when the preaching is thrust forward on every page; 
when the fiction is only a thin veil thrown over the moral 
izing, a sugar-coating to the homiletic pill. Who did not find 
Bellamy’s books fearfully provoking reading, and wish he 
might have his socialism and political science unmixed? Who 
has not often wearied with Tolstoi and perhaps Mrs. Ward? 
And what shall we say of the threatened flood of sermon 
novels in the pulpit? It is worse than the old polemic novel, 
written in the interest of High Church or Low Church. 

But surely the greatest writers have always had some defi- 


nite purpose in mind, which was their inspiration in writing 
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and for which they worthily strove. The people are right in 
asking generally of a story, “What is it for? What good does 
it do?” They insensibly regard it as an instrument of eduea- 
tion. They do not care for direct preaching after the man- 
ner of the Salvation Army, for interlarded sermons, but they 
want it indirectly, through the development of a plot which 
shall indicate the true relation of cause and effect in human 
life, showing the results of good and evil conduct respectively. 
Thus conceived, the novel becomes an all-powerful preacher, 
showing the tragic results of sin, of illicit love, of jealousy, 


of vice and crime of all sorts. Says Besant: 


The development of modern sympathy, the growing reverence for 
the individual, the ever widening love of things beautiful and the 
appreciation of lives made beautiful by devotion and self-denial, the 
sense of personal responsibility among the English-speaking races, 
the deep-sealed religion of our people, even in a time of doubt, are 
all forces which act strongly upon the artist, as well as upon his 
readers, and lend to his work, whether he will or not, a moral pur- 
pose so clearly marked as to become practically a law of English 
fiction. 

In this spirit did Mrs. Stowe write Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Reade, Put Yourself in His Place, 
Dickens, Oliver Twist, Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter, and 
George Eliot, Romola. Every great novel having therefore 
some sublime purpose, the minister can illustrate his immortal 
themes by reference to them—to the out-working of the plot, 
the day of judgment in the denouement, the exhibition of 
mean and selfish or noble and beautiful character. Thus can 
one use the heroes of Shakespeare and the great creations of 
Hugo, Balzac, Scott, Thackeray, and the Wizard of Gads’ 
Hill. And the people will thank him for linking into their 
lives and thoughts the lessons of the Bible with the powerful 
impressions, blazed upon memory and imagination, by the 


great creative masters whom they love and reverence. 
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Art. IV.—THE PEREGRINUS OF LUCIAN ; A STUDY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE SECOND 
CENTURY. 

Amonea the extant works of Lucian, the rhetorician of the 
second century A. D.,is one which is entitled [epi rij¢ Mepeypiv- 
ou TEAEUTIC (De Morte Pe regrint, The character of Pr re 
grinus is so complex and mysterious that for many years there 
has been considerable discussion regarding Lucian’s motive 
in writing this narrative. The essential facts in the life of 
Peregrinus, as given by Lucian, are as follows: His real name 
was Peregrinus, but he was fond of calling himself “Proteus.” 
He was a contemporary of Lucian, and was born at Parium, 
a city of Mysia on the Propontis. He became notorious be 
cause of his crimes, among which was the murder of his father. 
To escapr punishment he fled from home. In the course of 
his wanderings he came to Palestine, where he prefessed him 
self a convert to Christianity and was appointed to an office of 
great dignity in the Church. As a professed Christian he was 
imprisoned; during his confinement he received very great 
attention from his fellow-Christians, who in crowds visited 
the prison and ministered to his needs. Later, however, the 
Christians lost confidence in him, and expelled him from their 
communion. He now joined the sect of the Cynic philoso 
phers and took up his residence at Rome. With the character 
istic coarseness and freedom of speech of the Cynics he reviled 
the Roman emperor, and was finally expelled from the city. 
He next went to Greece, where he passed a precarious existence. 
Finding his influence waning, he determined to recover his 
prestige by the performance of an act of self-devotion which 
should give him a place in history beside the wonder-working 
Empedocles of Agrigentum. He gave public notice that at 
the Olympie games of 164 A. D. he would immolate himself 


on a funeral pyre.* By this announcement he sueceeded in 


* Zeller and Bernays fix the date as 164 A. D.; Lightfoot, 165; Bauer, 168. The year 
is established by the Chronicon of Eusebius, ii, p. 170, sq., ed. Sclfone, as Olympiad 236, 
that is, 14 A. D 
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again directing toward himself the attention of the Greek 
world. When the time came for the fulfillment of his prom- 
ise he postponed from time to time the final act, but at last, 
finding that he could not evade his fate, he procedeed to carry 
the promise into effect. Lucian, who witnessed the closing 
scene, thus describes it: 

I found a funeral pyre erected in a cavity six feet deep. There 
were firebrands in abundance, and fagots had been stuffed in that the 
pyre might be readily fired. When the moon rose Peregrinus stepped 
forward, and with him the chief men of the Cynic set, and, in particu- 
lar, the distinguished citizen of Patrae,* with torch in hand, no 
mean assistant in the drama. Proteus himself had a torch in his 
hand. Several men came forward and lighted the pile in various 
places. The inflammable material was soon ablaze. Peregrinus laid 
aside his wallet, his cloak, and his Hercules’s club, and stood there 
clad only in a soiled undergarment. Then he asked for frankincense, 
that he might throw it upon the fire. It was handed to him, and he 
threw it upon the flames; then, turning to the south, he said, “O, 
spirits of my mother and my father, receive me kindly.” After this 
speech he leaped into the fire and disappeared from sight. 


This narrative of Lucian is so striking that it is not surprising 
to find in modern theological works a literature of considerable 
extent concerning Peregrinus and his self-immolation. Three 
questions therefore naturally suggest themselves in this con- 
nection: Is Peregrinus a real character? Did Lucian intend 
to ridicule the Christians? How much light does this narra- 
tive of Lucian throw upon the Christianity of the second 
century of our era / 

I. Is Peregrinus a real character? Lucian himself in three 
other places mentions Peregrinus. In the Fugitivit he rep- 
resents a dialogue as in progress between Zeus and Apollo 
regarding the self-immolation of Peregrinus and the motives 
which led to the act. In the Demonart an exchange of wit 
takes place between Peregrinus and Demonax, the philoso- 
pher.§ In the Adversus Indoctum|| a man is said to have pur- 


* Theagenes, a Cynic admirer and champion of Peregrinus. + 1-2. t 21. 

§ Bekker and Bernays doubt that Lucian is the author of the Demonax. If Lucian 
is not the author of the work, the evidence in favor of the existence of Peregrinus is 
strengthened, as the writer of the Demonax was, if not Lucian himself, at any rate a 
contemporary of Lucian. 14. 
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chased for a large sum the staff which Proteus, the Cynic, laid 
down before leaping into the fire. In two of these passages it 
is noticeable that Peregrinus and his death are spoken of as 
something well known and undisputed. Had we no other 
evidence than the works of Lucian, we should be fully justified 
in regarding Peregrinus as a real historical character. Our 
evidence, howeve r, is not limited to the testimony of Lucian. 
Aulus Gellius, the Latin grammarian, a contemporary of 
Lucian, was well acquainted with Peregrinus and frequently 
inet him at Athens. He says: 

When I was at Athens I saw a philosopher, Peregrinus by name, 
to whom subsequently the surname Proteus was given. He lodged 
in a hut outside the city. He was a dignified and steadfast man 
[gravem et constantem]. I frequently visited him and heard him say 
many things that were both useful and noble.* ... How severely, 
in our hearing, Peregrinus the philosopher reproved a young Roman 
of high station who stood lazily in his presence and frequently 
vawned! 7 


Gellius also gives a specimen or two of the style of teaching 
which Peregrinus employed: ““The wise man will not sin, even 
though neither gods nor men should observe the act. A man 
should avoid evil, not from the fear of punishment or disgrace, 


+ 


but from love of the good.”’t 


It will be noticed that this characterization of Peregrinus 
is much more favorable than that which we find in Lucian. 
Indeed, Lucian, who felt himself most closely in sympathy 
with the Epicureans, entertained so implacable a hatred to- 
ward the sect of the ¢ ‘ynics that he seems incapable of express 
ing an unbiased opinion concerning them. Lucian says that 
Peregrinus was fond of calling himself “Proteus; Gellius 
says that the name “Proteus” was subsequently given to him. 
The statement of Gellius is much more probable. It seems 
likely that the name “Proteus” was given him in derision by 
his enemies, with reference to his frequent changes of religious 
and philosophical profession. Bernays§ suggests that Pere- 


grinus deliberately adopted the name “Proteus,” which his 


* Gellius, xii, 11, t Ibid., vili, 3 t Ibid., xii, 11 
§ Lucian und die K ker, p. 89 
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foes derisively applied to him. By emphasizing the prophetic 





] 


attributes of the Homeric Proteus he robbed the taunt of all 





its sting. Precisely this course was adopted by Diogenes, who 





took as his own surname the epithet KUWY, “dog,” contemptu- 





ously flung at him by his enraged adversaries. 





The existence of Peregrinus is further attested by Philostra 






tus. He speaks of the “Cynic Proteus,” and says of him: 








This Proteus was one of those men who carry to such an extreme 





their philosophy that at Olympia he threw himself into the fire. At 





one time he uttered, in his half-barbarous dialect, invectives against 
Herodes. Herodes turned to him and said: “Why do you abuse me 
thus’ As Proteus continued his abuse Herodes said: “We are both 
childish: you, for addressing me so abusively; I, for listening to 


>»? 


you.’’* 


Further testimony is as follows: Tertullian, “Peregrinus, 
who not long ago threw himself upon the funeral pyre;’’+ 
Ammianus Marcellinus, “Peregrinus, surnamed Proteus, a 


famous philosopher who, having determined to leave the 





world, built a funeral pyre at Olympia, at the time of the 


Olympic games, and, after lighting the pyre, ascended it and 
before the eyes of all Greece was consumed by the flames;’’} 
Tatian (a contemporary), “‘What do your philosophers do that 
is great or worthy of admiration? They say they need noth 
ing; but, as Proteus says, they really need a currier for their 
wallet, a weaver for their mantle, a woodcutter for their 


staff;”’§ Athenagoras, “You are aware that Proteus threw him 
self into the fire at Olympia;’’|| Eusebius, “Peregrinus, the 
philosopher, in the presence of the national assembly kindled 
a fire and burned himself." This evidence, coming as it does 
from profane as well as from sacred writers, must be accepted 
as conclusive regarding the real existence of Peregrinus. 
IT. Did Lucian intend to ridicule the Christians? For many 

centuries he has been regarded as a bitter foe of Christianity. 

*Philostratus, Life of the Sophists, ii, 1, 33. Ed. Didot. 

t Ad Martyres, 4. 

t xxix, 39. Ed. Weidmann. 

§ Oratio ad Greveos, ¢. 25, p. 102. 

| Legatio pro Christianis, p. 30. Ed. Nova Colonicr, 1686. 
170, sg. Ed. Schone 
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Suidas, who lived about the tenth century, says of him: ‘In his 
life of Peregrinus he attacks Christianity, and the polluted 
wretch blasphe mes Christ himself. Wheretore, on earth h 
paid the fit penalty of his madness, and in the world to come 
he shall be an heir of eternal tire with Satan.” His work 
on Peregrinus was regarded by the Church of Rome as so per 
nicious that in the sixteenth century it was placed on the 
Index Librorum Prohil itlorum, and therefore does not appear 
in the first and second Aldine editions of Lucian, Venice, 1503 
and 1522. There is a curious diversity of opinion among 
modern scholars as to whether or not Lucian felt a special 
hatred toward the Christians and wrote the Peregrinus for the 
sole purpose of attacking that sect. 

In forming an independent opinion on this question it will 
be nie cessary to examine all the passages in which Lucian refe rs 
to the Christians. We are concerned with only three of the 
works bearing his name: The Philopatris, Alexander, or th 
False Prophet, The Death of Peregrinus. The Philopatris, 
a dialogue between a ( hristian and a pagan, contains several 
sneering remarks about the Christian religion. It speaks of 
“God, ruling on high, the mighty, the immortal, dwelling in 
heaven, Son of the Father, the Spirit proceeding from the 
Father, one from three and three from one.’’4 It refers to a 
“Galilean, bald, with a long hose, who had ASCE nded into the 
hird heaven, and learned the most beautiful things.’ 
Again, it speaks of “the Son who proceeds from the Father.” 
Since Gesner in the middle of the last century att mpted to 
show that this work is falsely attributed to Lucian there has 
been a consensus among scholars re garding the spuriousné ss of 
this work. This doubt existed even in the early ages; a manu 
script of Lucian has at the end of the Philopat: is the words, 
“This is not a genuine work of Lucian.” Among the repre 
sentative modern critics who reject the work are Bekker, W. 
Dindorf, Fritzsche, Gildersleeve. Gesner® assigns the Ph 
patris to the time of Julian the Apostate that is, the fourth 


* Suidas, under the word | 
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century A. D. Niebuhr* supposes it to have been written at 





Constantinople, as late as the age of the emperor Nikephoros 


Phoeas, in the tenth century. Gutschmid+ thinks that it 





belongs to the period of Heraklios, or the seventh century 





A. D. Neander says: “In the reign of Julian, some one, 








probably a pagan rhetorician, wrote the dialogue, in imitation 





of Lucian, called Philopatris. . . . The very way in which 





the doctrine of the 7 rinity is ridiculed in this dialogue favors 





the supposition that it was composed at some period subse- 
quent to the Nicene ¢ ‘ouneil”’$ (325.AD). In the Philo- 


pseudes, cap. 16, there is a reference to those who “release the 


























demoniacs from their fears and charm away their visions.” 
The extract then continues: 

This I say not upon my own authority, but all know about the 
Syrian from Palestine, the Sophist in matters of this kind, how he 
takes those who have fallen down in the moonlight and are rolling 
their eyes and are foaming at the mouth, and raises them up and 
for great pay sends them home cured, after relieving their sufferings. 


Baur§ sees in these words a reference to Jesus. The whole 
tenor of the passage, however, indicates that the person to 
whom Lucian refers was living at the time he wrote, in the 
second century A. D). On chronological grounds, therefore, 
the reference cannot possibly be to Jesus, and, in view of the 
acceptance of money for his cures—assuming that the state- 
ment is true—the wonder-worker could not have been one of 
the sect of the Christians. We know from the New Testa- 
ment that false exorcists abounded in Palestine. !! 

There are, therefore, references to the Christians in but 
two of the genuine works of Lucian, the Alerander and the 
Pi reqrinus. In the Alexander the references are somewhat 
more sympathetic than in the Peregrinus. The Christians 
and the Epicureans—a sect for which Lucian had a profound 
respect—are spoket of together as uncompromising foes of 

the false prophet Alexander. This bogus prophet was in the 

habit of opening his pravers with the words, “Out with the 
. * K?. Schr., ii, 74 + Thid., v, 483, sq. t History, ete i, 8&9 


§ Christenthum der dr rste Jahrh p. 415. 
Matt. xn, 27: Luke ix, 4 Acts viii, 9; xin, 6; xix, 13. 
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Christians!”’* and all the people responded, “Out with the 
Epicureans!” In the same chapter we read, “If any godless 
person, either Christian or Epicurean, has come as a spy on 
our rites, let him flee.” 

In the following quotation from the Peregrinust we have 


various references to the Christians: 


When this thing [the murder of the father of Peregrinus by the 
son] had become noised abroad Peregrinus decided to flee, and he 
wandered from place to place. It was then he thoroughly learned 
the wonderful wisdom of the Christians,f associating as he did in 
Palestine with their priests and scribes. In a short time he showed 
them that they were children; he became their prophet, their leader, 
their assembler,§ their all in all. He explained and interpreted their 
books, and he himself wrote many. They locked upon him as a god, 
regarded him as their lawgiver, and voted him their president.** 
They still worship that illustrious man+} who was crucified in Pales- 
tine, because he introduced these new rites. Proteus was arrested 
upon this charge [of being a Christian], and was thrown into prison, 
a proceeding which contributed not a little to the eclat of his sub- 
sequent life and assisted him in the chicanery and the thirst for 
notoriety by which he was actuated. As soon as he was imprisoned 
the Christians, taking it severely to heart, did everything in their 
attempts to get him out of prison. When they found that this was 
impossible they showed him every attention. At daylight you could 
have seen about the prison old women, widows, and orphans. {tt Their 
chief men bribed the jailers and slept with the prisoner in the jail. 
They carried to him viands in profusion ;&$ they read their sacred 
books together, and the noble Peregrinus, for he was still called 
noble, was designated by them as a new Socrates. Some came even 
from the cities of Asia, sent by the Christian communities, to aid him 
and to advocate his cause and to comfort the man. They show an 
astonishing swiftness of action when any such incident becomes 
publicly known. In a word, they spare nothing. So, also, to Pere 
grinus they sent much money because he was in prison, and this 
brought him in no small revenue The poor wretches have per- 


* Alexander, 38 t 332, seq t Thy Vavuacrhy codiar. 

§“ Prophet, band leader, and synagogue convener,” Lightfoot. Pr f, | 
einsleiter, Synagogenhaupt,”’ Bernays ©'Oc Vedv air A 

** Ilpocrarny, “ patron,” Lightfoot; “* Vorsteher,” “ Bischof,” Baut 

t* Tov wéyay yowv exeivoy Tov Gv¥pwrov, Méya is adoubtful reading 

tt “* The fidelity of the picture is shown by this touch. The widows in the ancient 


Church had charge of the orphans, and would therefore be accompanied by them 


SAsizva tromire The old critics see in these words a reference to the agapa of 
the early Christians. ( f. Gesner 4 papas, affe rente 2 noquoque aliqu i yuc da 1 
consumerent ; hine croix , non aluxu,.” 
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suaded themselves that they are really immortal, and are to live for- 
ever; wherefore, they despise death, and many of them voluntarily 
offer themselves up. Their first lawgiver persuaded them that they 
are all brethren, as soon as they have gone over [to the new faith] 
and have denied the Greek deities and adore that crucified sophist* 
and live according to his laws. Therefore they despise all worldly 
goods without exception, and regard them as common after they 
have, without any good reason, adopted this belief. If, then, there 
come to them any cheat or trickster, able to make good use of his 
opportunities, he became very rich in a short time by imposing on 
these simple men. Peregrinus was released by the governor of 
Syria, a man who was fond of philosophy. This governor recog- 
nized the folly of Peregrinus, and knew that he would gladly die if 
he could thereby acquire notoriety; the governor accordingly re- 
leased him, and did not consider it worth while to punish him... 
Peregrinus resumed his wanderings. He was well supplied by the 
Christians, who escorted him as a bodyguard, and for some time he 
lived in affluence. Finally he committed some transgression against 
the Christians; he was detected, I think, eating food which is for 
bidden them. 


From this time Peregrinus led a precarious life, and finally, 
when he was at the end of his resources, he offered himself as 
a sacrifice at Olympia. 

These are all the references to Christianity in the works of 
Lucian as they have come down to us. It cannot fairly be 
claimed that they show any particular hostility to the Chris 
tians. Nor is it shown, as some claim, that the Peregrinus 
was designed purely as an attack on Christianity. The refer 
ences to the Christians are merely incidental. The real object 
of attack in the Peregrinus was the Cynie philosophy as rep 
resented by Peregrinus and his champion, Theagenes. The 
allusion to Christ as the “erucified sophist” might seem an ex 
pression of contempt, but Lucian very frequently uses the 
word with no collateral idea of contempt. Lucian lived at 
a time when rhetoricians and sophists were held in the highest 
honor ; indeed, he speaks of himself as a sophist.+ In view of 
the unimpassioned attitude of Lucian toward Christianity, as 
shown in his works as we have them to-day, the opinion which 
some modern critics express concerning Lucian seems unduly 
severe. We may fully agree with Gildersleeve, who says, 


*Tdy dvecxozoriou TOOLOT? + Pro mercede conductis, 
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‘The mocking spirit that called Christ a ‘professor’ [eogtorm 

and the Christians ‘unfortunates’ had no appreciation or ad- 
miration of our faith ;”* but we find it difficult to sympathize 
with the zeal of the Church of Rome which led to the putting 
of the work on the Jndex Librorum Prohibitorum. W hat 
ever the spirit which actuated Lucian, we are indebted to him 
for a real service to Christianity. He certainly did not intend 
to favor Christianity, yet he has unintentionally drawn a por- 
trait of the early Christians in his writings which is really 
very favorable to them. 

During the last few years critics have formed a judgment 
concerning Lucian which is far less severe than that which we 
find in Christian writers of the medieval period.+ Indeed 
the hostility which these medizval writers manifest toward 
Lucian is so remarkable that it challenges our consideration. 
The scholiast on the works of Lucian pronounces the most 
fearful anathemas on him: “O, thou accursed, revilest thou 
the Saviour Christ? He in punishment shall hand thee over 
to eternal punishment as a backslider and as a mocker of our 
faith. O, thou unclean wretch, with a nature abounding in 
manifold villainy! Thou heir of eternal punishment!” This 
invective is called forth by the reference to Christ as the 
“crucified sophist.” Suidas as we have seen, is equally severe 
in his judgment. He adds: “He [ Peregrinus] is said to have 
been torn to pieces by dogs, because he had raved against the 
truth.” Suidas is the first writer who makes this statement 
regarding the manner of Lucian’s death. A similar legend 
regarding the death of Euripides was in circulation in ancient 
times. Doubtless the tradition regarding Lucian, if such a 
tradition had really come down to Suidas, preserves in dis- 
torted form the memory of the bitter hostility which existed 
hetween the Epicurean Lucian and his inveterate foes, the 
Cynics (of «ivec). The key to the account which Suidas 
gives of Lucian’s death undoubtedly lies in the double mean- 
ing of the term atwy. 


Possibly these savage attacks on Lucian were called forth 


* Essays and Studies, p. 3500. 


1 Cf. E. Zeller: “ He was a fanatic, but not a swindler.” 
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by those passages in the Peregrinus which we have already 
translated. A very important question, however, suggests 
itself in this connection: Is the text of the Peregrinus as we 
have it to-day as full and as complete as it was when these 
scholia were written? The sudden change in the thought, 
beginning in our translation with the words “They still wor 
ship,” and the condition of the extant Greek text at this point 
lend some color to the view of those critics who hold that the 
early Christian coypists deliberately omitted some words which 
contained a slurring allusion to Christ. It may have been 
these words which Suidas had in mind when he says, “He at 
tacked Christianity and blasphemed Christ himself in the life 
of Peregrinus.” This theory receives strong support from the 
fact that in several manuscripts of Lucian the Peregrinus is 
entirely omitted; in one of these manuscripts there is an ex- 
plicit statement that the work had been omitted because of its 
ridicule of the Christians. The same spirit of reverence which 
led some of the copyists entirely to omit the Peregrinus may 
have led others to omit the more offensive portions. Thus the 
strong censure of Suidas would find an explanation, as based 
upon words which are now missing. 

The scholiast speaks of Lucian as a pervert from Christian- 
ity (tapaBdrnc). There is no proof whatever to be found for 
this assertion. The charge would have a more substantial 
basis if it could be proved that Lucian wrote the Philopairis. 
Doubtless the fact that this work was generally attributed to 
him was one cause of the abuse which Lucian received from 
the early Christian writers. The passages which we have be- 
fore quoted from the Philopatris regarding the Trinity show 
that the author of that work had a minute knowledge of the 
doctrines of Christianity and the books of the New Testament. 
The genuine Lucian, however, as shown in the Peregrinus, 
is far from showing such a knowledge of Christianity as we 
might fairly expect in a pervert. His references show an 
imperfect knowledge of the beliefs and ceremonies of the 
Christians. The whole tenor of his words would seem to indi- 
vate that he looked upon the Christians as a Jewish sect. 
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Lightfoot Says: “The strange jumble of titles, Jewish and 
heathen, which he heaps on Peregrinus and the description of 
the respect paid to him are unlike the language of one who had 
any intimate knowledge of Christian modes of thought and 
life.”’ The statement that the Christians looked upon Pere 
grinus as a god could not possibly have been made in earnest 
by one who knew anything, by personal experience, of the 
Christians. There is no trace of special irony in the remark, 
and it occurs in the middle ot a passage which is spoke rh in all 
seriousness, though, doubtless, contemptuously. So, too, his 
reference to the offense which Peregrinus committed in the 
eyes of the Christians is so vague as to indicate that he r ally 
had no adequate knowledge of their beliefs: ““He was seen, 
I think, eating food forbidden them.” This forbidden food 
may have been meat of idolatrous sacrifices; it may have been 
a profanation of the ceremony of the Lord’s Supper. It is 
clear from Lucian’s own words that he had only a vague idea 
of the nature of the offense. Zahn makes this pertinent re 
mark concerning Lucian’s acquaintance with Christianity: 
“Lucian’s knowledge of Christian modes of thought and the 
Christian way of living shows as little religious interest in 
these subjects as does his attack on Christianity show any in- 
dication of proceeding from any particular hatred against the 
Christians. His acquaintance with Christianity was, how 
ever, not so superficial as a superficial examination might in- 
dicate.”"+ This estimate of his relation to the Christian system 
would thus seem well founded. 

Ill. What does Lucian teach us concerning the life of 
the Church in the second century A. D.? We get from him 
a welcome side light on the Christian life in this period. We 
see that, as late as the second century, community of goods, 
to some extent at least, prevailed. We see, also, how impor- 
tant a part in the life of the Christians the study of the sacred 
writings played at that period. Their sympathy with fellow- 
members in distress stands out with great clearness. The 


Christians of that age were liable to imprisonment for the 


* {postolic« Fathers part ii, vol. i, p. 333. 


+ Janatiua von Antiochien p 12. 
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faith.* The Church of that period was the prey of false 
prophets and wandering adventurers who, by a profession of 
piety, succeeded in lMposing upon the simple believers. This 
is strikingly corroborated by a passage in the Teaching of thi 


Twelve Apostles,+ a work of about the same age: 


Let everyone that cometh in the name of the Lord be received; 
then, having tested him, you shall know him; for you shall have 
knowledge right and left.§ If he that cometh be a wayfarer, aid him 
so far as you can. He shall not remain among you more than two 
or three days, unless through necessity. But, if he be an artisan and 
wish to remain among you, let him work and eat. If he have no 
trade, provide according to your judgment, how no lazy man shall 
live among you asa Christian. If he is not willing to do this he isa 
trafficker in Christ |Xpicréuropoc]. Beware of such. 

Some modern writers consider this work of Lucian a parody 
upon the martyrdom of Polyearp, who was put to death in the 
vear 155 A. D., just nine years before the alleged death of 
Peregrinus. These critics absolutely deny the truth of the 
story of the self-immolation of Peregrinus. In the opinion of 
these critics Lucian’s account is simply sarcasm at the expense 
of those Christians who voluntarily sought martyrdom and 
who boasted of the fortitude shown by the Christian martyrs. 
Schaff says, “Perhaps this fiction of the self-burning was 
meant for a parody on the Christian martyrdom, possibly of 
Polycarp, who about that time suffered death by fire at 
Smyrna.” || Baur also speaks of the account of Lucian re- 
garding the self-immolation of Peregrinus as, “without any 
doubt whatever, a pure fiction. Nobody before Lucian knows 
anything about this pretended incident, and no writer inde- 
pendent of Lucian says anything about it." This is an ex- 
traordinary statement of Baur’s, in the face of the testimony 


* The Greek text does not state explicitly the charge on which Peregrinus was ar 
rested (avAAnodeic Eri robt The words occur in immediate connection with the 
passage which is regarded by some critics as incomplete. Some of these critics be 
lieve that here, also, some words describing the crime for which Peregrinus was ar 
rested have been omitted, and that the words ‘ri roirw refer to this crime, rather 
than to an arrest on the charge of being a Christian. t Chap. xii. 

tSchaff, Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p. 12, assigns the Didache “ with 
some confidence to the closing years of the first century, say between A. D. 90 and 
100."" 

$Cf. 2 Cor. vi,7: “ By the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left.”’ 

Schaff, History of the Christian Church, i, 189. 
© Christenthum der drei erst Jahrh., p. 412 
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of ancient writers. In view of the fact that Lucian recorded 
the incident immediately after its occurrence Baur’s assertion 
that no writer before Lucian records the pretended incident is 
insigniticant. So, too, his suggestion that all writers who 
record the incident borrowed the statement from Lucian and 
are, therefore, of no value as independent authorities, is fe 
Athenagoras, who may have written his work scar 
years atter the death of Per erinus and the con position of 
Lucian’s work, states facts regarding Peregrinus which do not 
appear in Lucian’s account. This shows that he had sources 
of information which were independent of Lucian. ‘The fact 
that Gellius, a contemporary of Lucian, does not mention th 
immolation of Peregrinus is sufficiently explained by the fact 
that Gellius died early in the reign of Marcus Aurelius (161- 
180) and before the suicide of Peregrinus, in 164. 

We could, however, admit Baur’s contention that all the 
accounts of the death of Peregrinus are based upon Lucian’s 
narrative, without vitiating our claim that Lucian’s account is 
true. Gellius sufficiently attests the fact that there was really 
a philosopher by the name of Peregrinus. Granted his ex 
istence, it would have been simply impossible for Lucian to 
impose upon the profane writers, as well as the Church 
Fathers of that period, a bogus account of the death of Pere 
grinus, when, according to Lucian’s own words, the scene oc 
eurred before the eves of thousands of Greeks assembled at 
Olympia. It is simply inconceivable that a fictitious account 
of the death of Peregrinus could, under such circumstances, 
force its way into general acceptance.* 

There are really two distinct questions involved, and those 
who doubt the truth of Lucian’s narrative have confused thes 
questions: Did Peregrinus really immolate himself? And, if 
he did, has Lucian introduced into his narrative a number of 
details which he borrowed from the current accounts regard 
ing the death of Polycarp? The first question we unhesi 


tatingly answer in the affirmative. It is much more difficult 


*Fdward Zeller, Deutsche Rundschau, January, 1877 The self-immolation of 


s 


Peregrinus is an unassailable fact, attested by the witness of contemporaries and 


even eyewitnesses,” 
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to answer the second question as to the narrative of Lucian. 
The martyrdom of Polycarp occurred shortly before the 


suicide of Peregrinus. Various accounts of the death of 


Polycarp were in circulation, and some of them may have 


fallen into the hands of Lucian. Zahn* thinks that Lucian 
had before him the letter of Ignatius to Polyearp, and that 
this led him to combine the incidents of the death of Polyearp 
with those attending the suicide of Peregrinus. Emil Egli,+ 
in his article “Lucian und Polyearp,” gives a list of passages 
in which the account of Lucian regarding the burning of Pere- 
grinus contains details closely resembling incidents in the mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp as related in the Passio Polycarpi. Some 
of these coincidences are simply such as would naturally occur 
in connection with any death by fire. The vulture which was 
said to have risen from the funeral pyre of Peregrinus recalls 
the dove which, according to tradition, came forth from the 
body of Polyearp, when the executioner struck him with the 
sword. Just before his death, however, Peregrinus took to 
himself the name “Phoenix,” in allusion to the death and 
resurrection of the mythological Indian bird. This suggestive 
act of Peregrinus would readily explain the statement of his 
disciples and friends that they really saw a vulture ascending 
from the flame. The word veprepodpéuot, meaning “couriers 
of the dead,” in Peregrinus is so peculiar that the inference 
seems well founded that it is a parody upon the word Beodpépor, 
“couriers of the gods,” of the letter of Ignatius ad Pol., 7. 
Egli himself, after careful consideration, frankly admits that 
he does not fee! that he has fully succeeded in proving that 
Lucian is attempting to caricature the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp. We prefer to believe that Lucian’s narrative is what 
it professes to be, an account of a real incident in the life of a 
real person. We may even grant that in his desire to present 
a graphic picture some of the phraseology and some of the 
incidents which he found recorded in the current accounts of 
the death of Polyearp have crept into his own narrative—for 


he even admits that, in describing the scene to some who 


* Jagnatius von Ant hier t Zeitschrift fiir Wiss. Theol., 1883, xxvi, p. 166, sqq. 
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were not present, he invented some picturesque details. This 
supposition is possible without forcing us to the conclusion 
that he delibe rately took the closing scene in the life of Pere 

grinus and dressed this scene in an artificial garb for the pur 
pose of ridiculing another person whom Lucian regarded as a 
fanatic. We may well ask, What reason had he for doing 
this? In the eyes of Lucian, Peregrinus was as pronounced 
a fanatic as was Polyearp. The incident of the death of Pere 
grinus is complete in itself. It abounds in picturesque details. 
It lends itself readily to dramatic treatment. To entertain a 
double purpose in depicting such a scene, to combine with a 
description of a real event an attack on another person who 
had passed through a somewhat similar experience, would be 
so gross a violation of artistic unity that no artist like Lucian 
could possibly be guilty of it. To disguise this attack so thor- 
oughly that the casual reader is utterly unaware of a double 
meaning, and the most careful examination of the work fails 
to convince even those who hold to the theory of a double pur- 
pose—to do this, moreover, without the slightest necessity for 


so doing—is a proceeding utterly foreign to a writer as fear- 


less, as frank, and as outspoken as was Lucian. 
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Arr. V.—JOHN MASON NEALE, SAINT AND PSALMIST. 


Ir is not to account for the absence of literary interest in the 
life and work of the late John Mason Neale. Aside from the 
little known memorial by his friend, Dr. Littledale, one has to 
refer to unfamiliar magazines for any notice of the man whose 
accomplishments were not exceeded by those of any other man 
of his time. No series of religious biography admits him to a 
place among its worthies, yet his generation produced no more 
exemplary figure. Ile is never cited among the heroes of 
Christianity, though for the greater part of his short life he 
endured the martyrdom of malignant misrepresentation with 
a gentleness quite un-English and altogether other-worldly in 
its sincerity. Academic authorities, usually ready and dis- 
criminating, utterly disregarded him; yet he was one of the 
best linguists, most erudite scholars, and most learned the- 
ologians of his day. Even the history of eccentricity denies 
him publicity, though once he was mobbed, more than once 
burned in effigy, long banned by his superiors and associates 
in the ministry, and to the very last shunned as “dangerous” 
by every Pharisee in Lon vd standing with the violent orthodoxy 
of our mideentury. There have not been wanting public 
memorials to singers who have touched the universal heart ; 
there is, however, but scant remembrance of this man who 
has made the Christian pilgrimage a cheerier journey because 
of his undying translation of “Jerusalem the golden.” 
~ He was born in London, January 24, 1818, and was reared 
in a home distinguished for piety and scholarly refinement. 
His father, the Rev. Cornelius Neale, was senior wrangler, 
first Smith’s prizeman, and second medalist in the University 
of Cambridge in 1812, and a poet of excellent parts. What 


was perhaps of more consequence to his son, the father was 


the subject of a memorable religious experience which brought 


him into close sympathy with the evangelical school of church 


men and contributed to a home life of rare spiritual elevation 
and ardor. Mrs. Neale was the accomplished daughter of 
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Ir. John Mason Good, celebrated in his day as physician, 
poe t, and the ologian. She, Loo, had espoused the ardor of th 


evangelical school, and was the friend and correspondent of 


Fletch r of Mad le y; as late Ee also, ol Romaine " Ne wton, and 
Ceeil. | he pare nts, it will he seen, in large part explain the 
son, In him are re produced the religious sensibility, intel 


lectual vigor, and literary grace which were characteristic of 
both parents, and vhich were fostered by a home life es] 
cially congenial to their development. The father died when 
John was but five years old, leaving the mother with this lad 
and three daughters to care.for. At ten, we are told, he at 
tempted the composition of a tragedy, “a circumstance much 
less remarkable than the method adopted for preparing him 
self, which was to read through the tragedies of Seneea.” At 
eightec n he ach ved a scholarship at Trinity Coll re, Cam 
bridge, in which famous university he soon took rank as the 
best man of his vear. Ile would doubtless have r pe ated his 
father’s successes in university honors but for his deeply 
rooted dislike to mathe matics, standing in whi h was a pre- 
requisite, even for aspirants to distinction in the classics 
Among other honors accorded to him was the Seatonian prize 
for the best religious poem, which pri -e he won eleven times 
in all a feat unprecede nted in the history of the foundation 
The most significant event, however, of his college career was 
his connection with the so-called “Cambridge Camas n.”’ after 
ward the “Eeele sidlogical,”’ Society, of which he was one of 
he founders and which was destined, through its organ, the 
Ecclesiologist, to do powerful missionary work in populariz 
ing the principles of the Oxford movement by its emphasi 
upon the auxiliaries of worship and the value of religious 
symbolism in its app al to the imagination t} rough the eve. 
In 1840 Neale was graduated, and the year following was 
itted to orde rs, be ing ordained deacon at St. Margaret’s. 
Westminister, by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. His 


mnection with the Camden Society brought him into dis 


ivor with the Church authorities, and he was made to feel 


from the beginning the penalty of being a reformer. The 
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Bishop of Winchester, in whose diocese Neale was temporarily 
acting for a friend, refused to license him; and it is significant 
that, despite his extraordinary gifts and accomplishments and 


his sturdy loyalty to the national Church, the only preferment 


ever offered him was the provostship of St. Ninian’s, Perth, 


which, on account of the climate, he was obliged to decline. 
In 1842 he was ordained to the priesthood. The same year 
he married Sarah Norman Webster, the daughter of an “‘evan- 
gelical” clergyman. He began parochial work at Crawley, 
in Sussex, a small living in a climate which soon proved hostile 
to his frail constitution. For two or three years he vibrated 
between England and the island of Madeira, the climate of the 
latter having a specially helpful effect upon his health. In 
1846 he was presented with the wardenship of Sackville Col- 
lege, East Grinstead, which position he held until his death, 
August 6, 1866. The college was in reality an old people’s 
home, founded in 1608 by Robert Sackville for the shelter 
and maintenance of thirty poor and aged householders, and the 
wardenship never yielded more than: one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year. One might faney this a restricted and uncon- 
genial field for the ardent reformer and distinguished classical 
scholar, but never was a more willing or helpful service given 
to a people than by this young pastor, who was the most happy 
when exercising his splendid gifts in behalf of these veteran 
and somewhat forlorn worthies. His Hymns for the Sick 
and Readings for the Aged are a monument to his devotion to 
their well-being. Nor can it be said that so insignificant a 
charge left him free to pursue his literary work ; for the mea 
ger income made it necessary for him to slave at children’s 
stories and newspaper leaders in order to meet the needs of his 
family. The industry and self-denial practiced by him during 
twenty vears of service in this community are exceptional, 
even in the romance of literary drudgery. 
Among Neale’s early labors at East Grinstead was the re 

habitation of the college chapel, which was sadlv dilapidated. 
His restoration included some items of ornamentation, which 


to his mind aided worship, but which, to the minds of his 
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superiors, betokened “Romanizing”’ sympathies. For this he 
once more came under the displeasure of his bishop, who 
inhibited him from officiating in the diocese. As the college 
had never been under episcopal jurisdiction, the result was a 
painful controversy and litigation, the courts upholding the 
action of the bishop. Neale, though in temper the gentlest 
of souls, was immovable in his contention for a righteous prin- 
ciple; and it was only after the lapse of sixteen years that 
the ban was removed, “I,” says Neale, “having withdrawn 
neither a single word nor altered a single practice—except in 
a few instances by way of going further.” It is quite char- 
acteristic of his generous temper that, when the contention 
between the men was over, Neale published his Seatonian 
Prize Poems and dedicated them to his whilom antagonist. 

In 1856, as the outcome of an experiment on a small scale 
at another place, Neale instituted at East Grinstead a sister- 
hood for the care of the sick, the charge of the orphans, the 
education of girls, the reformation of fallen women, and the 
training of missionary workers. The opposition to this was 
bitter and violent, and the worst motives were imputed alike 
to the minister and his helpers. Neale was burned in effigy, 
and the funeral of one of the sisters was made the occasion of 
an open riot, Neale being publicly charged with having pro- 
cured the death of the girl for the sake of her property. Even 
his friends were doubtful of the propriety of maintaining an 
institution in the presence of such opposition; but, when asked 
if he meant to kee pon in such a hopeless course, Neale replied 
with his usual serenity, “I suppose I should give in if an 
ecumenical council commanded me to.” Temporizing is not 
easy to a man who writes above his study door, “Through evil 
report and good report,” and over his fireplace, “Per angusta 
ad augusta.”” As is the case with a really noble work, the op- 
position to Neale’s project gave way To tolerance and labor 
to approval; and before his death the nurses of his St. Mar- 
garet’s Sisterhood were in demand all over England. 


Of his prodigious literary work it is impossible to speak here 


in de tail. The separate titles of his books alone number not 
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far trom seventy-five, and this is entirely independent of his 
contributions to periodicals, secular and religious, which came 
with a rapidity only less amazing than their variety of topic 
and extent of learning. Russia and the United States seem 
to have been the only countries to acknowledge his services 
to literature; the former, through the Metropolitan of Moscow, 
sending him a valuable manuscript in recognition of his litur- 
gical labors; the latter by Harvard University conferring upon 
him the doctorate of divinity. When tidings of his death was 
telegraphed to the Russian authorities the knell was ordered 
which is used only for dignified ecclesiastics of the orthodox 
communion. The British Churches, both Established and 
Independent, noticed his departure, for the most part, by using 
in some one of their services his “Jerusalem the golden.” 

Dr. Neale’s appearance as he went about his work in East 
Grinstead has been preserved to us in the deseription of a 
friend. He was tail, angular, rather loosely limbed, and 
dressed in the old-fashioned swallow-tailed coat, tall hat, and 
white tie; his complexion was sallow, his hair dark and not 
over-tidily kept, his eves distraught and dreamy and incased in 
spectacles; his face was of a melancholy cast, but susceptible 
of a smile radiant and fascinating. Oblivious to his own com- 
fort, he was keenly alive to the needs of others. An interest- 
ing instance of this comes out in his ITymns for the Sick. 
which are written mostly in uncommon and difficult meters, 
since, he thought, “‘an easy and natural meter would run in the 
mind for hours together and worry instead of soothe.” No 
beggar, whatever his warrant, was ever turned away by Neale 
unaided. When reminded that a certain beggar might be an 
impostor, his simple answer was, “That rests with God.” THis 


svmpathy was extended even to the lower animals, and he se 
yim} 


cured among his parishioners a better treatment for every 


beast of burden. During the cattle plague of 1866 he entered 
the byres to pray for the suffering animals, and out of this 
experience came the hymn beginning, “All creation groans 
and travails,” now found in the chief English hymnals. 


Though eeclesiastically exclusive, his charity knew no bounds 
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ot sect and creed, and perhaps alone, certainly singular, among 
the great hymn writers of his day he declined to exact any 
copyright for his hymns, accounting a hymn thx property of 
Christendom and rejoicing that he was able to minister to 
edification anywhere. He never bore a grudge, and, though 
grossly misunderstood and misjudged by his generation, hi 

ver replied in kind or permitted himself an angry or bitte 
retort. Inde ( dl, it was said of him, as of Archbishop Cranmer 
that “to do him an act of injury was the way to reap a benetit 
from him.” He suffered, with the mildest of protests, th 
most unwarranted perversions of his hymns by denomina 
tional editors; and to the grossest calumnies he offered only 
the reply of a blameless life and unfailing charity. Yet h 
was anything but a weakling, as those who tried to dragoon 
him into conventional forms of worship learned; the faith 
and meekness of the primitive disciple were in him united to 
the bold and indomitable temper of the best strain of Anglo- 
Saxon blood. In the struggle with his official superiors h« 
never yielded a solitary conviction; and he faced the storm of 
a bitterly adverse popular sentiment the greater part of his lif 
without fear or failure. The manly spirit pervades all his 
hymns and sermons, and his friend, Dr. Littledale, notes that, 
“instead of committing the grave error of feminizing his ser 
mons and counsels [at St. Margaret’s] because he had only 
women to deal with, he aimed at showing them the masculin: 
side of Christianity also, to teach them its strength as well as 
its beauty.” Of course, the root of all this excellence was 
Neale’s abounding faith in God; from his youth up he had 
lived sympathetically in an atmosphere charged with the 
thought of God and the realities of the unseen world. se 


sides, he had a natural aptitude for faith—in his stories of the 





saints it degenerates almost to credulousness—and was, like 
many another saint, a believer in ghosts. The natural sound- 
ness and saneness of his nature, however, preserved him from 
excesses: and this fineness of feeling in him for things invisible 
became a source of inspiration, the highest expressions o 
which were manifested first of all in his own heavenly-minded- 
49 
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ness of disposition, and then in his incomparable hymns of the 
heavenly country. A characteristic remark was that when 
the death of Charles Simeon was announced to him: “So the 
day he has been preparing for for fifty-six years has come at 
last. O what a meeting he and Henry Martin must have 
had! . . . I should think there was a great deal of sorrow in 
Cambridge to-night. I was going to say, what a glorious 
night for him; but there is no night there.” 

Though charged with Romanistic sympathies, nothing was 
further from his temper or sympathy than the mechanical reli- 
gionism of Rome. One friend says of him that “no medieval 
research, no wandering among the strange ordinances and 
fantasies of the Eastern Church, ever drew John Neale away 
from the pure, simple faith in his Saviour.” Another says, 
“Of all his teachings, the most edifying to my own soul was 
when I saw him in his last illness, laying in the dust all his 
work and all his talents, and casting himself as a little child 
on the atoning work of Christ.” The inscription upon his 
coffin, written by his own direction, indicates the humble and 
simple spirit of this man: “John Mason Neale, miser et in- 
dignus sacerdos requiescens sub signo tau.” 

Dr. Neale’s accomplishments were chiefly in the direction 
of technical scholarship. He is said to have had a working 
knowledge of twenty different languages, and was an acknow}l- 


edged authority upon all matters pertaining to early and 


medieval Church history, order, and worship. His readiness 


with medieval Latin is illustrated in the story told of a visit to 
Keble, who, upon entering the room, was greeted by Neale 
with the remark, “Why, Keble, I thought you told me that 
The Christian Year was entirely original!” Upon Keble’s 
assurance that it was, Neale placed before him a Latin version 
of some stanzas, inquiring, “Then how comes this?” Poor 
Keble’s distress and confusion were so touching that Neale 
immediately relieved him by confessing that he had just Latin- 
ized the stanzas during his host’s temporary absence from the 
room. Neale’s passion was for books; and for this he was 
avaricious of time, allowing himself only four hours sleep and 
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keeping a book by him constantly. He read rapidly, and 
never forgot. Almost his only recreation was walking, and 
this he utilized for the furtherance of his favorite reforms by 
visiting in this way all the old churches far and near, studying 
their architecture and appointments, and not infrequently 
securing a local interest in their repair and restoration. Music, 
too, was another source of delight and diversion, his ear for 
melody being exquisite, though, we are told, he had not a note 
in his voice. Children, also, were a passion with him; and 
his own and other little ones gathered about him to hear 
his matchless stories from the Bible and the annals of the 
saints. There is no more delightful association with this most 
serious and consummate of scholars than his /7ymns for Chil- 
dren and his wonderful series of stories for the young. His 
ministry to the aged was not less discerning and smypathetic; 
and his Readings for the Aged is unique in penetration and 
helpful suggestion, in a department of literature in which 
little transcendent work has been done. Nor was Neale, 
though most of his time apart from the noise and strife of pub- 
lic matters, without sympathy for the living issues of the day, 
though from the nature of his studies and his general ecclesias 
tical position one would expect it otherwise. In his home 
polities he was a Gladstonian, and in the contest of the Ameri 
ean civil war showed himself a warm partisan of the North. 
Indeed the contradictions in his character constitute one of 
Neale’s greatest charms. His absorption in study did not pre 
vent his being an excellent man of affairs; he united the sweet 
est of tempers and gentlest of dispositions with indomitable 
resolution; he was the “highest ” of High Churchmen, yet he 
put at the disposition of dissenters, freely and even lavishly, 
his library and learning, his purse and his personal service. 
There is no division of opinion among those learned in the 
subject as to Dr. Neale’s place in the history of hymnody. 
“He is the largest and most picturesque figure in the annals 
of modern British hymnody,” says Professor Bird; and, 


“There is no modern author to whom hymnody owes a greatet 


debt than to this one inspired writer,” says Mr. Julian. His 
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contributions to the service of praise in the general Church are 
growing steadily in popularity, both in English and American 
collections in the former, 80 much so that he already ranks 
as a chief contributor. As a hymn writer Dr. Neale’s service 
has a double aspect, that of original verse and that of transla 
tion. Our Hymnal has ten numbers bearing his name, only 
one of which, “QO Lord of hosts, whose glory fills,”’ is assigned 


as original. But two others, “O happy band of pilgrims,” 


and “Christian, dost thou see them ?”’ though appearing in Dr. 


Neale’s works as translations, were later confessed by him to 
be more his own. The same confession was made as to the 
widely popular hymn beginning, “Art thou weary, art thou 
languid ¢” and the less familiar, but not less exquisite, hymn 
of triumph to the strains of which he was himself laid away 
in the quiet God’s acre at East Grinstead : 
Safe home, safe home in port! 
Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Torn sails, provisions short, 
And only not a wreck; 


But, O, the joy upon the shore 
To tell our voyage, perils o'er! 


The prize, the prize secure! 
The athlete nearly fell: 
Bare all he could endure 
And bare not always well: 
But he may smile at troubles gone, 
Who sets the victor-garland on! 


It is not easy to imagine ideas of worship more widely apart 
than that represented by the stated ceremonialism which 
Dr. Neale did so much to promote and that represented by 
the familiar informality of the Moody and Sankey revival 
meeting ; but it was the latter which, in this country, gave cur 
rency to his “Art thou weary, art thou languid ?’—of all his 
productions, if we except “Jerusalem the golden,” the most 
often sung and the most tenderly regarded. Its use among 
the hardy fishermen of our New England coast is embalmed 
in one of the most striking chapters of modern fiction. 

The list in Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology discloses the 
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fact that not less than SIXty six of Dr. Neale’s original hymns 
are in common use in England, and this list does not pretend 
to be exhaustive. | rom his Hilymns jor the } oung there is a 
happy “Spring Song” found in some American Sunday school 
manuals, “All is bright and cheerful around us.” The fol 


lowing exhibits his gifts of “preaching” to children in song: 


f the flowers that fade so quickly, 
If the day that ends in night, 
If the skies, that clouds so thickly 

Often cover from our sight; 


If they all have so much beauty, 
What must be God’s land of rest, 

Where his sons that do their duty 
After many toils are blest? 


[It is a fine quality of these hymns for the young that, though 
expressed in simple diction, there is nothing weak about them. 
Neale’s manner of handling the most diffieult doctrine for the 


enlightenment of the youngest mind is exhibited in a hymn 
for Whitsuntide on the descent of the Hols Ghost : 


Thou who camest from above, 
Bringing light and shedding love, 
Teaching of thy perfect way, 
Giving gifts to men to-day 

We are dark—be thou our light; 
We are blind—be thou our sight; 
Be our comfort in distress; 

Guide us through the wilderness. 


It must serve here in further illustration of Dr. Neale’s quali 
ties as an original hymn writer to*name “The day, O Lord, is 
spent” and the beautiful “Thy servants militant below,” both 
of which are now common in American hymnals; and also 


one of his best hymns not so generally known: 


O very God of very God, 
And very Light of Light, 

Whose feet this earth’s dark valley trod 
That so it might be bright 
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Our hopes are weak, our fears are strong, 
Thick darkness blinds our eyes; 

Cold is the night, and O, we long 
That thou, our Sun, wouldst rise! 


O guide us till our path is done 
And we have reached the shore 

Where thou, our everlasting Sun, 
Art shining evermore. 

Dr. Neale’s chief service, however, in the enrichment of 
our hymnody was his translations from the Greek and Latin 
Christian poets. For this work he had a gift of transfer- 
ring the felicities of one tongue to another while preserving 
the measure of the verse and order of thought; he was also 
an excellent classical scholar, and was positively steeped in 
medizval Latin. In the work of translating from the Latin 
he had, of course, not a few rivals and some were even his 
peers. But none approaches him in the volume of serviceable 
hymns from this source, the number of his contributions far 
exceeding that of any other single translator. In our own 
Hymnal we have: “O wondrous type! O vision fair!” a fine 
transtiguration hymn, of unknown authorship, translated by 
him; “Christ is made the sure foundation” —a favorite dedi 
cation hymn in England and with the American Episcopal 
Church, and part of the famous “Urbs beata Hierusalem,” a 
rugged but royal hymn dating from the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury whose authorship has not yet been discovered; and four 
sections of his rendering of Bernard’s rapturous longings after 


the New Jerusalem—“The world is very evil,” “Brief life is 


here our portion,” “For thee, O dear, dear country,” and 


“Jerusalem the golden.” In his rendering of the Cluniac 
poem Dr. Neale was wise in departing from the meter of the 
original in verses intended for popular use. The original is a 
literary four de force, and in English would be impossible for 
lyrie use. Moreover, as Dr. Neale says, ‘our language, even if 
it could be tortured to any distant resemblance of its rhythm, 
would utterly fail to give any idea of the majestic sweetness 
which invests it in Latin.” Indeed, its difficulty in that lan 


guage is such that the author-monk was convinced that noth 
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ing but the special inspiration of God could have enabled him 
to employ it through so long a poem. The popularity of this 
composition is not limited to sect or communion; it is a favor 
ite alike with Churchman, Roman Catholic, and Independent. 
It was a source of unspeakable gratification to Dr. Neale that 
his lines had proved a solace for the dying hours of many of 
Grod’s servants, and an affecting instance is recorded of their 
power to soothe even a child in its distressing suffering. An- 
other translation from the Latin, not in our Hymnal, but ap 
proved by other communions, is, “The strain upraise of joy 
and praise,” from Notker’s—Neale says Godesealus’s—famous 
Alleluia sequence, whose majesty is hinted at in this excerpt: 
Ye clouds that onward sweep, 
Ye winds on pinions light, 
Ye thunders, echoing loud and deep, 
Ye lightnings mildly bright— 


In sweet consent unite 
Your Alleluia! 


Still other translations are: “The royal banners forward go,” 
the favorite rendering of the world-renowned “Vezxilla regis 
prode unt” of Venantius Fortunatus, said to have been com- 
posed for the ceremony connected with the reception of certain 
relics by Gregory of Tours and Redegund for the church at 
Poictiers, and used as a processional by the Crusaders; “Of 
the Father’s love begotten,” a Christmas hymn by Prudentius 
of rare power and lyric force; and “All glory, laud, and 
honor,” a processional hymn attributed to Theodulph, Bishop 
of Metz, who is said to have composed it while in prison on a 
false accusation. The original contains a verse in use until 
the seventeenth century, “at the pious quaintness of which,” 
says Dr. Neale, “we can scarcely avoid a smile:” 


Be thou, O God, the Rider 
And we the little ass; 

That to God’s holy city 
Together we may pass 


It is, however, in his translations from the Greek that Dr 


Neale achieved unique distinction. His Hymns of the East- 
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ern Church, which appeared in 1862, was really the first 
attempt ever made to put into English any part of the treasure- 
of Greek Christian hymnology. The difficulties in this field 
were, of course, much greater than with the Latin. Metrica 
hymns were unknown to the Greek, the form prevailing being 
that of rhythmic prose; moreover, the Greek canons were by 
their great length unsuitable as wholes for the western and re 
formed form of worship. A translator had, therefore, to de- 
cide both what matter to use and the meter in which he should 
put it—two determinations requiring exceptional literary dis 
cernment and gifts. Dr. Neale’s qualifications were equal to 
his undertaking, and he produced a series of translations which 
became at once the inspiration and standard for all succeeding 
workers. Of these translations two appear in our //ymnal, 
“The day of resurrection”—part of a canon by John of 
Damascus, the last but one of the great Fathers of the Greek 
Church and the greatest of her poets—and “Christian, dost 
thou see them ¢” attributed to Andrew of Crete. Others now 
popular for devotional use are the exquisite evening hymn 
attributed to Anatolius, which to the present day is, among the 
scattered hamlets of Chios and Mitylene, what Bishop Ken’s 
evening hymn is to the villages of England, “The day is past 
and over;” the hymn of trust also attributed to Anatolius and 
beginning, “Fierce was the wild billow;” an Easter ode from 
John of Damascus, “Come, ve faithful, raise the strain;” a 
Christmas hymn from Cosmas, “Christ is born, tell forth his 
fame;” a hymn of consecration from Methodius beginning, 
“Are thy toils and woes increasing?” a ringing hymn of praise 
from Joseph of the Studium beginning, “TI et our choir new 


anthems raise ;”’ a beautiful hymn of contrition from the same 


Joseph beginning, ‘And wilt thou pardon, Lord?” and a judg- 
ment hymn from Theodore of the Studium only less powerful 
that the “Dies Ire” of Thomas of Celano: 


That fearful day, that day of speechless dread, 

Wher Thou shall come to judge the quick and dead— 
I shudder to foresee, 
O God, what then shall be! 
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It would be easy to extend these quotations from the poet 
ical works of Dr Neale which are likely to remain a part o1 the 
permanent devotional literature of the Church. But enough 
has been given to show the importance of his contribution to 
this fountain of spiritual edification, and to indicate his place 
among the rare spirits who have rendered imperishable service 
to their fellows by the consecration of noble gifts to Christian 
uses. Whether we regard the simple beauty and devotion 
of his ministry in a restricted and obscure field, the heroie 
spirit in which he bore without resentment the malice and mis- 
representation of his generation, the wealth of scholarship 
used so graciously for the advancement of the Church and of 
human well-being, the service to suffering in establishing, not 
withstanding almost ove rwhelming opposition, his nursing 
and evangelistic sisterhood, or his imperishable contributions 
in his hymns to the literature of the world’s consolation—it 
is certain that the Church of England has produced, in this 
century at least, no more illustrious servant than this man 
whom she permitted to live and die as “the warden of an 
obscure almshouse on a salary of thirty-seven pounds a year.” - 
Truly the words might serve for him which he himself wrote 


in “dear memory of John Keble :” 


If they who fought themselves the fight, 
If they who ran themselves the race, 
Are circled with the crown of light 
And see their Master face to face, ¥ 
What guerdon his who others too 
Aims, aids, encourages in strife, 
Who keeps their country in their view 
And points in midst of death to life? 
Such was thy task, O sweetest soul 
That ever joined Christ’s minstrel band, 
To make those broken-hearted whol 
Whom now thou stand’st with hand in hand 
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Art. VIL—THE DRINK QUESTION IN RUSSIA. 


A system of regulating the liquor business, which has ex- 
tended over half of the Russian empire within the brief period 
of five years, ought to be of more than ordinary interest to 
Americans. In the United States especially it is public 
opinion that drives the various administrations to regulative 
measures affecting the traffic in question. In Russia, how- 
ever, the attitude of the government is different. There the 
political authorities regard themselves as standing in a position 
of conscious responsibility for the results of any economic 
policy upon the social welfare of the people as a whole. With 
us, public opinion has to be developed toa reform-compelling 


heat before the government essays to inaugurate and execute 


radical changes. With Russia the government leads the way, 


long before the popular mind has been convinced of the failure 
of the old system, and longer still before current opinion has 
conceived of the situation clearly enough to propose a substi- 
tute that has any chance of success. Nothing more clearly 
illustrates the vast difference between the governmental genius 
of the Slav and the Saxon than a comparative study of the 
ways in which they both deal with this common social prob- 
lem, the drink question. 

Within a period of about eighty years—from 1816 to 1894 
—Russia tried three distinct experiments in her effort to solve 
the liquor problem. Previous to this period the production 
and trade in spirituous liquors were, of course, subjects of 
legislation; but since then they have been contiuously under 
three successive methods of systematic control. These sys- 
tems are historically known as the farming system, the excise 
system, and the monopoly system, the last of which is now in 
operation. The first of these experiments was inaugurated 
in 1819.* It created a State monopoly of the wholesale spirit 
trade. The success of these experiments in Russia has al- 


* “Report on the Government Spirit Monopoly in Russia,” by Mr. Carnegie, Second 
Secretary of the British Embassy at St. Petersburg, Misc. Series, No. 465 
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ways been judged by two standards, fiscal and social. One 
object of each successive attempt has been to get the largest 
possible revenue; the other object has been to reduce the 
amount of drunkenness. Judged by these standards, the sys 
tem which prevailed atter 1819 was only a partial success. 
It, indeed, reduced the consumption of liquors, and to that 
extent it commended itself. But certain other indirect 
economic consequences caused its downfall. The reduced 
consumption reacted so unfavorably upon the rural distilleries 
as to cause a considerable decline in the price of corn. This 
fact, aided by a series of years of general distress in agricul 
tural distriets, enabled the landed interests to have the law 
re pei le dd in L826. Undoubtedly, Too, the government yielded 


without a struggle because its revenues must have been re 


dueed with the decline of the volume of the traffic. This 
monopoly experiment ended, therefore, after a trial of seven 
vears, not because it was socially unsuccessful, but because of 
the unfavorable economic conditions which surrounded it. 
The production of spirituous liquors was still an agricultural 
industry, not yet incorporated into the factory system. 
Previous to this brief period of wholesale monopoly the 
much more ancient method of farming-out prevailed. It was 


to this system of farming-out that the government again re 


turned in 1826. This second experiment continued down to 
the year 1862. On the whole, these thirty S1X years are 
among the most instructive in the annals of Russian liquor 
legislation. The State, under this system, had the revenue 
yielding capacity of the trade well in view. It, the refore, 


sold at auction to the highest bidder the exclusive right of 
wholesale and retail traffic in spirituous liquors in each town, 
district, or province. So much for the method of distribution 
The production of liquors was another branch of the system 
of control. Their manufacture was conducted under govern 
ment authority; and the farming companies, which this system 
called into existence, obtained their supply from the govern 


mentally supervised factories. The price to the companies 


was fixed by contract, and the quantity supplied was based on 
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the average amount sold in each district during a series of 
years. In practical operation the farming companies managed 
to defeat the fiscal aims of the government, and equally to 
demoralize the people who patronized the retailing establish- 
nents. ‘The companies paid a very high price for the mini- 
mum supply for a given district; but this did not keep them 
from selling off this minimum below cost, because whatever 
supply was required by a district beyond this high-priced mini- 
mum, to meet local consumption, was sold to the companies ai 
one half the contract rate, or even at the cost of manufacture 
by the government. This arrangement put the impetus of 
exploitation upon the distributing companies. Until they sold 
the legal minimum there was no profit whatever in the busi- 
ness, at the high price paid the government; but all sales be- 
yond that would yield an extraordinary profit at current retail 
prices to the public. The difference between cost and selling 
price of all above the minimum sales amounted to a profit of 
tive hundred or six hundred per cent. 

A pecuniary interest of such magnitude pushed retail sales 
to the utmost limit. As compared with the system in fi 
before 1819, it doubled the consumption of spirits in Russia 
proper. The farming companies came so completely into 
control of the situation as to enable them to ignore with im- 
punity the statutes and regulations under which they wer 
required to operate. Consequently they became a most thor 
oughly demoralizing force throughout the empire, wherever 
they had control of the liquor trade. The consuming com 
munity, as well as the fiscal coffers, suffered alike from these 
companies. They extended credit in all sorts of compro 
mising forms to consumers beyond their capacity to pay, thus 
keeping many under their control by undermining the eco- 
nomic independence of the poorer portion of the peasantry. 


They also succeeded in retaining sixty per cent of the imperial 


revenues from taxes on liquors by licenses to dealers and others 


to whom they sold these privileges, by a system of subletting. 
Even the forty per cent which the State actually received of 


what the farming companies actually owed was paid in so 
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lowly as to make this ite he | easing] 

slowly as to make this item of the budget an increasingly un 
certain source ot revenue. [here Was not a single organi 


interest of the community that was not successfully fleeced b 
these legally armed shearers of the multitude. They cheat 
the State and exhausted the resources of the very portion ot 


the population whose well-being it is the pride and duty o 
the State To protect trom the wolves of society For the 


ran by shearing and ended by slaughter 


} 


farming-out svstem be 
1 go the poor. Self cond mine d, it was abolished in LS62 to be 


succeeded by the third form of expt riment the excise system. 


This system .(1862-1894) was in some respects a radica 
leparture from previous attempts at liquor regulation. It 


left the manufacture of spirits entirely free to private enter 

prise, but required publicity of operations, charged an annua 
franchise or factory tax based upon the capacity of the estal 

lishment, and collected an excise tax on the quantity and qual 
ity produced. A feature known as the “legal minimum” pro 
duced important industrial consequences, by driving the 
manufacture of spirits from being a farm-industry to that of a 
factory organized on the large scale of production. This regu ‘ 
lation required each factory to produce a minimum, according 


to the capacity of its apparatus. On all of the residue output a 


lighter tax was charged, or none at all. The small factories . 
on farms could often produce little if any beyond the legal 
minimum, and therefore paid the higher tax on almost their y 
whole output, while the larger factories, by escaping taxation “4 
practically on much or all in excess of the legal minimum, ran 
1p their profits enormously. They alone could utilize also th 
superior machinery which reduced the cost of production pet 
unit of product to a point beyond which the small factories 
could not afford to produce at all. Between the upper mill 
stone of reduced tax and the nether of reduced cost the smal] 
rural spirit factory tended to disappear. The following , 


figures speak for themselves: 


Average Production per 





"@ | "rT < stilleries 

Year. Number of Distilleri Distillery. 
1868-64 4.209 42,209 gallons 
1887-~88 1,681 124,384 
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The social consequences of the excise system were no less 
noteworthy than the industrial effects which followed over the 
greater part of rural Russia. These consequences reveal 
themselves in connection with the commercial aspects of this 
experiment. Commercially the system was without central 
responsibility. The wholesale trade was left virtually without 
regulation. The licensing of retail trading was also inade 
quately controlled. Prices were lowered, greatly lowered, 
indeed; and with it came, not an improvement in quality, 
which was expected, but a conscienceless deterioration of the 
most damaging sort. Consequently drunkenness increased 
among the poorer classes. Says Mr. Carnegie: 

The educated classes felt no inclination to imbibe in the usual 
Russian fashion more than the customary glass of vodka (corn 
brandy) before each meal, because it had become cheaper; but the 
peasant considered that fact an excellent reason for drinking four 
times as much as he had done previously. ... This occasion was 
also forthcoming in the dramshop, the proprietor of which was 


usually willing to supply drink on credit, advance it on wages owing, 
or exchange it for agricultural produce, clothes, etc. 


In 1885 it was found necessary to summarily abolish the 
dramshop (Kabah), so demoralizing had its unregulated exist- 
ence become among the less prosperous peasantry. The sale 
of spirits was thenceforth confined to restaurants and traktirs.* 
Local authorities were authorized to reduce the number of 
retail licenses and to raise their cost. The tax on spirits was 
likewise raised, with very little effect, however, upon the 
revenue receipts. Yet with all this it was generally held that 
the amount of drunkenness had not decreased. Though fair- 
ly suecessful as a fiscal plan, the excise system was evidently 
gradually impairing the tax-paying capacity of the peasantry 
and thus reducing the permanent strength of the State. In 
the long run, therefore, even the fiscal resources of the empire 
must be irreparably impaired, through the exhaustion of its 
rural population. As the revelations of Count Tolstoi’s letters 
have shown, the awakening of the powers that be to this fact 
has by no means been premature. 


*Establishments where food and spirits are sold for consumption on the premises 
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As early as 1885 it became apparent that neither of the two 
well-tried systems of liquor regulation had proved satisfactory. 
The excise system had served the State, but sacrificed the peo 
ple. Local authorities, taking their cue from the central 
powers, could not resist the revenues from licensing retail 
establishments. Hence the burden of the system fell again 
upon the backs of those who were least prepared to resist it- 
that is, upon the poorer portion of the peasantry. The local. 
as well as the central, powers profited by burdens they thus 
placed upon the backs of the poor. All others could shift the 
burden; they could not. Did they not know their own in- 
terests¢ If the poor of any country saw a vision of their own 
interests for twenty-four hours, the next day would dawn upon 
one of the most signal and sure revolutions the world has ever 
known. The famine of 1891 precipitated a new project of 
reform, based on the idea that the preservation of the already 
too exhausted peasantry from the ravages of private profit was 
really the first consideration in the regulation of the liquor 
traffic. The autocratic constitution of the Russian govern 
ment lends itself readily to a positive poliey of this character. 
The monopoly system was again resorted to, but it was far 
more thoroughgoing than of old. Its pivotal feature con 
sisted in divorcing the volume of traffic as far as possible from 
private profit. In 1894, after a most extended study of the 
situation, the system was finally inaugurated in the four gov 
ernments out of seventy, namely, in Perm, Samara, Orenburg, 
and Ufa. Within a vear or two the results warranted the 
extension of the svstem of State monopoly to a large number 
of other governments. In due time it is intended to have the 
system extend over the whole empire.* 

The principal features of this monopoly are: (1) The sale of 
=pirituous liquors—not including fermented beverages such as 
wine and beer—by the State; (2) The manufacture in each 
district of two thirds of the amount of spirits which that dis 
trict consumes; (3) The limitation of the amount which each 
distillery may produce; (4) No new distilleries to be erected 


* Issaleff, Zur Politik des Ruasischen Finaneministeriums, p. 31. Stuttgart, 1898 
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or old ones reopened except by consent of the minister of 
finance and agriculture; (5) The same official to fix the price 
of two thirds of th supply required for each district, accord- 
ing to the local expenses of production; (6) Importation into 
monopolized districts is forbidden, and the government de 
livers spirits bottled and barreled to (a) its own shops and 
depots for sale, and ()) to traktirs, restaurants, and other 
private establishments which sell on commission of three and 
a half per cent for the government. The monopoly has been 
officially described by the minister of finance and agriculture, 
who is directly responsible for its execution, as a system by 
which the State hopes to put an end to the grievous influence 
of the retailers of spirits on the moral and economic conditior 
of the people. The policy accepts as a fact the view that ther: 
is a limit beyond which the State may wisely halt in its efforts 
at liquor regulation. That limit is the minimum requirement 
of the community in this class of commodities. The com 
munity is a specified administrative district, to which a prac 
tical monopoly of the business is given. So that, if any eco 
nomic advantage is to be derived from this industry and trade, 
it may inure to the locality itself. To this end the monopoly 
is so organized that the spirits it consumes are made in local 
distilleries out of grain, potatoes, and beets raised in the dis 
trict. Hence the exploiter is ruled out of the system entirely, 
except so far as the government is obliged to play that role. 


Thus far the main end sought seems to be working out th: 


desired results in social life. The customary kneipe are dimin 


ishing, if not disappearing. The practice of treating is being 
broken up, and the liquor stores are disappearing because it 
does not pay them to handle intoxicants at the low rate of 
profit allowed by the government. The quality of the liquors 
has been improved so much as to rob them of much of their 


damaging effects upon consumers. By the removal of the in 


jurious fusel oil, once so prominent an ingredient, the govern 


ment liquors, says an Orenburg correspondent, “do not go to 
the head,” as formerly. In other respects the results have 


long ago and many times over justified the experiment. The 
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inhabitants of the villages, as they appear at the yearly fairs, 
on holidays, and at customary seasons of recreation, exhibit a 
gratifying reduction of drinking. There has been less drink- 
ing than formerly at the time the vintage is sold, and the 
carlier drinking sprees which went with this season have lost 
-tanding with the younger element. 

From a fiscal standpoint this policy has been no less suc- 
cessful. The following figures apply to the two districts of 
Orsk and Orenburg. They present the results for two half 
year periods, the former under the old régime of private sales 


and the latter under the governmental management : 


System of Sale. Spirits Sold. Revenue Received. 
Excise system, Jan.—July, 1894 104,947 eimer. 510,000 ruble 
Monopoly system Jan.—July, 1895. 82,944 “ 732,464 “ 


Reduction in quantity sold, 21 per cent, Increase in revenue, 43.6 per cent. 


It is urged, on the other hand, however, that the monopoly 
policy is not altogether favorable in its effects. It is alleged 
that during the first nine months of 1894, under the excise 
system, the arrests for drunkenness (651) were less than under 
the new system (680), in Orenburg. But this is to be at 
tributed to increased police activity natural under the newer 
régime. It is further held that, though the consumption has 
apparently decreased, there is a great deal of spirits smuggled 
into monopolized districts, and that this largely adds to the 
total consumption in the people’s homes. No doubt low 
priced restaurants have to some extent succeeded to the former 
drinking halls, and the earlier kneipe taken refuge in the 
lraktir. But the governmental authorities are awake to these 
facts, and are gradually abridging the rights of sale, wherever 
the agencies seem to frustrate the essential purposes of the 
policy the government seeks to carry out. In Slatourt the 
municipal authorities have so cireumscribed the privileges of 
proprietors that there is no longer a single restaurant in the 
entire town. Street-drinking has ceased for the first time in a 
hundred years. In the villages the peasants gather at their 
guild meetings no longer at the restaurants, but at the hous 


of one of their members. 
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Undoubtedly the present system has met with its best re 
sults in the village communities peculiar to the rural life of 
Russia. The results in the cities are less flattering. There, 
especially, the ousted retailers and wholesalers of the form 
system have an interest in the failure of the government’s 
policy. In the cities drinking still goes on in street and gar 


den. No one can tell when the interests of revenue may get 


the ascendency over the aims of reform. This may depend 


bs 


largely on the municipal authorities. Too strict a sur 


os 


veillance on the part of the police may lead them to drive 
the drinking customs into the household. Will it leave the 
drinking sprees there in full swing, before the eyes of the chil 
dren who saw much less or very little of this demoralizing lif« 


as long as the drinking resorts relieved the family of suc} 


32 23 


a 
: 


debauching examples‘ Is the whole result to be summed up 
in the statement that the drink habit has simply been dis 


lodged from the drinking hall to take refuge in the household / 


The answer is not to be found simply in the purer purpose and 
quickened zeal of the public powers. Government never 
solves any social problem alone. The decisive factor is to be 
sought in the awakening of the social conscience. In Russia 
the rise of voluntary associations, such as the Unions for Pop 
ular Welfare, are instinct with the zeal of youth. It is young 
Russia that is backing this reform. Though it is still too soon 
to judge its ultimate results, its immediate results have a pro 
found import for the future of Russia. The subordination 
of the drink business to the supreme end of national rejuvena 
tion isan heroic policy. But it is one of the secrets of Russia: 


development toward a happier day. 
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Arr, VIL—SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 


fue question of human destiny, like that of human origin, 
ies be yond the limits of direct observation and experiment, 
and consequently lies outside the province of inductive science. 
From a scientific standpoint the immortality of the soul is not 
as a fact established « mpirically, but as a deduction trom cer 
tain universal facts and axiomatic principles. Let us, there 
fore, consider some of the facts and principles upon which the 
doctrine of immortality, as a purely scientific doctrine, rests 
Among them we notice: 

1. The idea of immortality is practically universal among 
men. W hile the conceptions of the human estate after death 
widely vary, and while among the heathen peoples ot both 
ancient and modern times they are In many instances very 
crude, still the idea of the survival of the soul after death 
seems to be everywhere entertained. It is worthy or note, 
too, that as paganism, whether ancient or modern, becomes 
more perfect in its morals and in its intellectual refinement 
the conception of immortality more and more approaches the 
Christian idea in its excellence. 

2. The idea of immortality is intuitional. The universality 
and the persistence of this idea among men must be founded 
in some very sufficient reason. Some have tried to account 
for these facts by regarding the idea as an inheritance from a 
primitive revelation to mankind and handed down from gener 
ation to generation. It seems, however, that the very nature 
of man requires that such an idea should be intuitional. 
There are some things which man as a moral being should 


know by immediate knowledge. His responsibility demands 


in him an adequate sense of self and of supreme authority, of 
duty and its recompenses, and of destiny. All these ideas are 


actually possessed in greater or lesser development by the 


whole family of man. Now, while immortality as an idea 


may be intuitional, most of us derive it not from intuition, 
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but from our teachers: and, while all normal minds are 


capable of possessing the idea by immediate knowledge, yet 


revelation is indispensable to its highest development. 

3. Human immortality is a fact which is fundamental to 
moral government. The proper consideration of this phase 
of the subject requires attention to the relations of the three 
classes of individuals—the infant, the righteous, and the 
wicked—to moral government. Man is a rational being, en- 
dowed with freedom and with a moral sense, and is capable of 
moral obligation and character and reward. Human life, in its 
relation to the demands of moral obligation and to the possi- 
bilities of moral character, seems to be an unfinished existence. 
On the other hand, moral government in its relation to man’s 
capacities is an incomplete system without immortality in 
man. As the subject of the physical laws and government of 
nature the life of man has reference to this present world; but 
as the subject of moral law and government his life has refer- 
ence to the higher kingdom of morals. In the death of the 
infant its physical existence may have proven a failure, but 
it does not follow that its existence as a moral being has proven 
a failure. ‘The possibilities of the physical nature have their 
realization in this world and concern this world, but the possi 
bilities of the higher moral nature have their realization in 
the higher moral kingdom. The cutting off of the infant’s 
relation to this world does not presuppose the cutting off of its 
relation to the moral sphere. Death is its release from the 
testing of a moral probation. All the possibilities for virtue 
and its blessedness which lie before that soul may still be 
realized without that test. The adaptation of the soul, even 
in its embryonic moral state, to existence in a purely moral 
realm after death, where its highest possibilities may only be 
realized, presupposes its immortality. 

Virtue when subjected to the testing of a probation is re 
wardable, and vice, the dishonoring of virtue, is punishable. 
Tt seems to be beyond question that the righteous and the 
wicked do not receive the recompenses due them during this 
present life. Virtue may be its own sufficient reward, if in a 
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realm where it is not impugned or dishonored; but, once dis- 
honored, its only sufficient reward is in its vindication. Vir- 
tue is often trampled upon and dishonored in this life, and 
goes unvindicated. Vice often flourishes and goes unpun- 
ished. We know that vice deserves punishment and virtue 
deserves vindication, but when may we look for a final allot- 
ment of recompenses/ If death ends all, it should oceur be- 
fore death; but we know it does not. How often the wicked 
Hourish like a green bay tree, while the virtuous pass their 
lives in sorrow, the victims of slander and bigotry. Gen- 
erations pass away, and, so far as they are concerned, virtue 
has no vindication and wickedness no just reward. 

Again, if death ends all, then death itself must be the re- 
ward of the wicked; but death thus becomes also the only 
reward of the righteous. Under a just moral government the 
righteous and the wicked cannot have the same identical re- 
wards. Under a just system of moral government the immor- 
tality of the righteous, at least, seems to be demanded. Now, 
as death itself cannot be regarded as the reward of the right- 
eous, neither can it be regarded as the reward of the wicked. 
Physical death is simply incidental to human existence. [f 
annihilation awaits the soul at all, it must be inflicted after 
death and not at death. Existence after the death of the body 
is clearly demanded in the case of the infant for its realization 
of character, unattained and unattainable in this life; it is 
demanded in the case of the righteous and of the wicked for 
the vindication of virtue and the just treatment of vice. 
Without an existence for man after death human hope and 
duty and history have no reasonable explanation, man is a 
misfit in the system of nature, and his creation inexplicable. 

4. The dissolution of the body in death does not presuppose 
the destruction of the soul. The relation between soul and 
body is that of coexistence, not of identity. The abstract pos- 
sibility of the existence of the soul apart from the body admits 
of no denial. Every real existence must be assumed to con- 
tinne until its annihilation has been proven. The burden of 


proof will thus be seen to lie entirely upon the advocates of 
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annihilation. The annihilation of the soul, however, has not 
vel been proven. In the endeavor to prove it, however, it is 
said that thought is a function of the brain, and hence, if the 
brain be destroyed, the soul must perish. The error here is 
due to failure in distinguishing between forms of being and 
forms of action. The destruction of the brain serves only to 
prove the ending of a particular form of the soul’s action, 
namely, thought. The cessation of some particular form of 
the activity of the soul or being does not presuppose the anni 
hilation of the being itself. Personality is a form of being, 
it is the ultimate form of being. It has several native, in 
herent properties. Among them may be mentioned life and 
self-consciousness. Thought is a form of action. It has its 
origin in the soul, or personal being, itself. The brain is sim 
ply the instrument employed by the personal being in pro- 
ducing this form of action. This and all other forms of the 
soul’s action exercised through the agency of the brain or 
physical organism may cease without affecting the personality 
or any of its inherent properties. To illustrate this, notice a 
steam engine. The engine and the steam coexist, they are not 
identical. Action is the function of the steam engine. If 
the engine be dismembered, or if the steam escapes, this func- 
tion of the engine ceases; and the same is true if the engine 
remain intact, but devoid of steam. The engine may exist 
apart from the steam, and likewise the steam from the engine; 
and, while the expansive power of the steam may cease to be 
exhibited apart from the engine, still that capacity of the 
steam is not lost, but will exist as long as the steam exists. As 
the function of the steam engine ceases in the absence of the 
steam, likewise the function of the brain ceases in the absence 
of the personal being. When the steam is out of the engine 


a particular form of action ceases, but the steam still exists, as 


also its capacity for that action; likewise, when the soul is out 
of the body, some particular forms of its activity may cease, 
yet the soul itself and its capacity for those actions are not 
destroyed. The destruction of the brain in death, therefore, 
proves only the ending of certain forms of the soul’s action. 
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In the endeavor to prove the annihilation of the soul in the 
death of the brain, it has been claimed that life is a function of 
the brain, and, hence, when the brain is destroyed the soul 
must perish. The error here is due to failure in distinguish 
ing between the personal being itself and its inherent, native 
properties. Life is one of the native properties of the person 


ality. The brain lives simply because the living personality 


resides in it. The brain dies when the living personality goes 
out of it. Life has no objective existence apart from personal! 
being. To be is not a function of the brain, but to do is its 


function. Hence, the function of the brain may be destroyed 
in death without affecting the personality itself, its capacity 
for action, its life, or any other of its native properties. 

5. In our conception of God we think of him as a living, 
self-conscious personal! being who exists and acts independent 
ly of any physical organism. Assuming his existence—and 
we are compelled to assume our own— it is not inconceivable 
that man may also exist and act apart from a physical or 
ganism. The necessity for the physical in man is a mark of 
human finiteness. He requires a brain and physical senses 
that he may interpret the world and be capable of realizing its 
possibilities. Man acquires knowledge through consecutive 
thought in the processes of conception, reasoning, and judg 
ment. God does not acquire knowledge, but the infinite mind 
is in itself the ground of knowledge. Knowledge is the rela 
tion of living, self-conscious personality to reality—the know 
ing to the knowable. Knowledge may be mediate or im 
mediate. Divine knowledge is immediate. Human knowl 
edge is both mediate and immediate. When a store of 
knowledge has been acquired mediately, or by sense-per 
ception, it may be possible for man to continue in a 
self-inclosed thought-life apart from a brain. But, even 
though all mediate knowledge should perish with the brain, 
still the soul itself and its immediate knowledge, together with 
its capacity for mediate knowledge, may not be affected. If 


God, a purely spiritual being, thinks and acts without the 


agency of a physical organism, it is conceivable that man in 
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a disembodied state may be capable of similar action. It may 
be objected, however, that God in his purely spiritual state is 
in his normal condition, but man in his disembodied state is 
in an abnormal condition, and hence that the analogy breaks 
down; but it may be urged that the physical life in man is sim- 
ply preparatory to an ultimate spiritual existence, and hence, 
since God in his perfect estate is capable of action, man in his 
perfected state must also be capable of the same. 

6. The indestructibility of matter points by analogy to the 
indestructibility of the soul. The chemical element bears the 
same relation to the physical world that the soul does to the 
moral world. The chemical element, as gold, may be com- 
pounded with other elements, yet is still gold. In a simiiar 
way the spiritual element, as the soul of man, may be united 
with a physical nature, yet is still a soul. Then, again, the 
assayer may separate the chemical elements; he does not 
destroy them, but simply separates them. Their relation to 
each other is changed ; the compound no longer exists, but the 
chemical elements still exist. In a similar way death may 
separate the soul from the physical body. It does not 
destroy the elements of the body, it simply separates them: 
and it does not destroy the soul, it simply liberates it from 
union with the body. The compound of chemical and spirit- 
ual elements no longer exists, though the elements themselves 
are not destroyed. Their relations to each other have merely 
changed. Furthermore, since the properties of the gold in its 
simple state are more easily distinguished and more perfectly 
displayed than they are in its compounded state, it follows 
that the properties of the soul may in some degree be masked 
and undiscovered in its union with the body. Death may be 
the unmasking of the soul, just as assaying is the unmasking of 
the gold. In any event the gold and the soul both survive 
the process of assaying and of death. 

7. The present existence of the soul warrants the assump 
tion of its continued existence, in the absence of proof that 
death destroys it. We do not know just what death is. We 
know only its effects, or some of them. As the soul and body 
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coexist, but are not identical, proof of the dismemberment of 
the body by death is not proot of the destruction of the soul. 
As death is not the destruction of the simple chemical elements 
composing the body, it also is not the destruction of the soul or 
simple spiritual element. Death seems rather to be the open 
door to man’s higher estate, much as birth is to his lower estate. 

8. It is often objected that human immortality must also 
suppose the immortality of the brutes. So far as we are con- 
cerned, we hope they are immortal. Much of the charm of 
the forest and field is lost here without them; and, if the soul 
of man in the hereafter has capacities and endowments as in 
this life, much will be added to the charm of the Elysian fields 
by their presence. The home of the perfected man must be 
something more than a place of wandering minstrels and in- 
active ease. It must be thoroughly adapted to man in all 
the powers of his perfected nature. We find sweet com- 
munion and sympathy with God, as we study nature and sym- 
pathize with the creatures he has made; and so, in the regions 
of the blessed, we may even know God better in the unham 
pered study of his works and in more perfect sympathy with 
his humbler creatures. But human immortality does not 
necessarily presuppose the immortality of the brutes. The 
argument for human immortality based upon the fact of the 
present existence of the soul proves as much, perhaps, for the 
immortality of the brute as it does for man; but the probabil- 
ity of human immortality is not argued so much from the fact 
of the soul’s present existence as from its adaptation as a moral 
being to immortal life. If the brute possesses no moral quality 
and is not subject to moral government, there appears no rea 
son why it should share for its own sake with rational beings 
in immortality; however, it might do so for the sake of 
rational creatures, or on purely sentimental grounds. 

9. The existence of a First Cause presupposes immortality 
inman. The infinite perfection of this First Cause in wisdom 
and power is in itself the promise and guarantee of a universe, 


illustrating and in keeping with that wisdom and power. Man 


is in himself proof of a disposition and purpose in the First 
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Cause to create him. Man, with all his physical and mental 
and mora! possibilities, is simply the fulfillment of a prophecy 
As a rational and responsible being capable of immortality 
his existence and destiny are entirely consistent with the wis 
dom and power of his infinite Creator. Since the First Caus 
is what it is, man is what he is; and, since man and the First 
Cause are what they are in their relation to each other, im 
mortality in man is a necessity. If God be admitted a place 
in the universe, immortality in a being capable of receiving it 
must be admitted. If, on the other hand, God be denied a 
place, and eternal matter be claimed as the seat of all energy 
and life, still all the facts of infinite power and wisdom in the 
First Cause and all the facts of the created physical and mora! 
universe remain the same, and immortality must be admitted 
in beings capable of it. 

In the inherent powers of the Creator—without reference 
to the question of identity—were the promise and prophecy 
of all intelligible forms of being and of action. If we but 
knew all the facts of the created universe, we would know Go, 
for they illustrate his character and attributes; again, if we 
but knew the intinite God to perfection, we would know all 
the facts of the universe, for he is the promise and prophecy 
of those facts. In God was the promise of mortal life to the 
form of being capable of receiving it; again, in God was the 
promise of immortal life to the form of being capable of re- 
ceiving it; and, again, in God was the prophecy of both mor- 
tal and immortal life to the form of being capable of receiving 
them. Moreover, the facts of human life and duty and char- 
acter point to human immortality, they actually demand it. 
Whatever is demanded for the completion of an intelligible 
plan may be rationally expected; and whatever is consistent 


with an all-sufficient First Cause cannot be reasonably denied; 


therefore, since man exists, immortality cannot be denied him. 
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Arr. VIIL—ROME AND PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


ne unhappy division of Western Christendom is certainly 
uot least unhappy in the field of missions among the heathen 
Whatever virulence there may be at home, there are not want 
ing many instances of mutual acknowledgment and apprecia 
tion. Abroad, these seem hardly to exist. Instead, there is 
a spirit of suspicious vigilance, always ready to find shortcom 
ings, and indeed scandals, and hating to own personal excel 
lence or good results. Which side is the greatest sinner / 
Naturally, each accounts the other the chief offender There 
is as yet no court of final arbitration. We propose, therefore, 
to state the Protestant side. 

There is one universal complaint by Protestant missionaries, 
which may be reasonable or very unreasonable, according to 
the man that propounds it. This is the complaint of continual 
encroachments by Roman Catholics on Protestant mission 
fields. Now there cannot be encroachments except wher 
there are mutual rights. If we deny Catholic rights to oc 
cupy one district unmolested by us, we cannot demand that 
they shall acknowledge our right to the occupancy of another 
district unmolested by them. We may deplore their advance 
into our territory as a calamity, but plainly we cannot resent it 
as a grievance. What we will not grant we cannot ask. For 
instance, the late President Happer, of China, declared e> 
plicitly that he could not acknowledge the occupancy of any 
territory by Roman Catholics as an occupancy of it by Chris- 
tian missions. Dr. Nassau also says that he cannot acknowl 
edge the Church of Rome, since the Reformation, as being 
any longer a true Christian Church. Of course, then, her 
missions cannot be true Christian missions. There can there 
fore be no talk of mutual comity. Neither gentleman, so far 
as we know, has complained of Roman Catholic encroach- 


ments, as indeed he could not reasonably, having taken such a 


position. -Many missionaries, however, appear to take Dr. 
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Happer’s and Dr. Nassau’s position and at the same time 
complain of Roman Catholic advance in their districts as not 
only an evil, but a wrong, which is inconsistent. 

Rome, of course, utterly denies the right of Protestant 
Churches to exist. “Ndén licet esse vos’ is her word to us, as 
it was once the word of pagan Rome to the Christians. Our 
missions, therefore, like our worship, are rebellion against 
Christ. ‘Messengers of Satan” is what the present pope has 
ofticially called Protestant missionaries. Facts, however, will 
make their way, in spite of all theories. Christian men must 
in the end acknowledge the fruits of Christian living where 
they exist, whether theoretically they ought to exist there or 
not. To say that devils are cast out by the prince of the devils 
is a mark of incipient reprobacy. As Dr. Schaff says, all the 
haughty pretensions of Rome have never kept the spirit of 
Christian charity and brotherhood from working its way in 
by the back door, as often as it had been driven out at the 
front. A foundation was laid for this possibility fifteen hun- 
dred years ago by the reception into the canon law of St. 
Augustine’s words, declaring that, no matter how perverse 
the opinions of schismatics may be, yet if they have inherited 
them and hold them in the spirit of candor, willing to receive 
new light, they are in no way to be esteemed heretics. It fol- 
lows from this that they are within the covenant of salvation 
and may receive the graces of the Spirit. And, indeed, the 
Church has canonized a semi-Arian heretic, one of the few 
martyrs of Julian’s reign. His willingness to die for the 
faith, she has rightly argued, showed his doctrinal error to be 
only intellectual, not moral. So, also, when the great mission 
ary bishop, Ulfilas, died at Constantinople, about 380, the 
Catholic bishops honored him with a magnificent funeral, not- 


withstanding the explicit Arianism of his testamentary creed. 


They rightly judged that a long life spent for the Gospel 


among the Goths covered his purely hereditary heresy. 
There are few signs of this largeness of view in the centuries 
of storm and stress following. Yet, as late as the eleventh 


century, Hildebrand, whom Neander and the later historians 
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remark on as a man of great breadth of apprehension, even 
endeavored to bring about a friendly understanding with the 
Mohammedans. He reminded the sultan that both parties 
worship the God of Abraham, both reverence the Scriptures, 
both acknowledge the prophets, both own Christ for the Word 
and Messiah, both account him—and indeed his mother also 
—as sinless, and expect him to judge the world. Why not, 
then, said the pope, live in peace, since up to a certain point 
we are joined in fellowship? These overtures failed through 
the intrinsic fierceness of Islam, yet, as remarked by Bishop 
Creighton, Rome always remained milder in temper toward 
Mohammedanism than the Catholic world at large. She 
seems to have made no particular protest against Saracen wor- 
ship in Italy, and of course always allowed that the Moslems, 
like the Jews, being unbaptized, were free from her juris 
diction, for which Mr. Lea rather ridiculously reproaches her 
with inconsistency. Even yet, some highly educated priests 
at Rome in a private discussion lately concluded that it is law 
ful for a Christian to join in prayer with a pious Mohammed 
an, which seems to be a very reasonable opinion. We surels 
cannot be forbidden to say to any human being, “W hereto ws 
have already attained, let us walk by the same rule.” 

Toward the Albigenses Rome showed no disposition to avai! 
herself of the benevolent presumptions of the canon law 
And, indeed, the researches of modern scholarship, exem 
plified in Neander, Creighton, Paul Sabatier, Hitchcock, and 
others, seem to make it certain that, although the Albigenses 
read the Scriptures diligently and gave a Christian complexion 
to their system, this was really estranged, not only from his 
toric Christianity. but from intelligible theism. It owned a 
supreme God, indeed, but denied him to be the Creator ot 
the world. Creation thy held to be the work either of a 
malevolent, or at best of a blundering and unintelligent, being 
Elect spirits alone were, not a creation, but an emanation, of 
the good God. Matter thev viewed as essentially evil. Ever 
to take food was almost a sin, and the Perfect hardly tool 


enough to keep them alive. Marriage was abominable, a! 
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though devoted service to the Pertect might perhaps save the 
laity from absolute damnation. All the ways of that time 
were cruel—which we often forget, when speaking of the per 
secutions—but so extreme a Protestant as Paul Sabatier de 
clares that in this instance the victory of Rome was the salva 
tion not only of Christianity, but of rational human society. 
Among the Albigenses, however, there were doubtless groups 
of Christians agreeing with Rome in fundamentals, but dis 
liking her hierarchical haughtiness and the frequent corrup 
tion of the clergy, and desiring a simpler—in some respects a 
shallower—creed. Llowever, as the eminent Waldensian 
scholar, Dr. Emil Comba, says in Herzog, they still regarded 
themselves as standing within the general range of Catholic 
tradition, and were regarded rather as an aberrant Catholic 
party than as absolutely distinct. They seem to have wavered 
between denunciations of the pope as the man of sin and the 
reception of baptism and the communion in the churches. 
Though sincere and moral—bating a Protestant looseness of 
divoree—Archbishop Trench remarks that their spiritual life 


seems by no means to have been so deep as that set forth by the 


great medizval saints Yet they stood distinctly on th 
ground of historic Christianity. As Trench remarks, they 


alone, of the medizval Sects, survived the persecutions, and 
they alone deserved to survive. Indeed, after clearing them 
selves of the traces of Catharism, they are said to have been 
sometimes very helpful to the priests in disputing with the 
Cathari, being so well erounded in the Scriptures. Fierce 
and almost exterminating persecutions, as we know, burst out 
against them again and again. Yet, being more deeply rooted 
in the truth than the earlier sects, and also sheltered by their 
cliffs, they survived and at last, long after the Reformation, 
identified themselves with Calvinism, and so entered into a 
deeper spiritual life than their earlier. Having outgrown 
some old faults on this higher plane, they seem to have gradu 
ally won a kindly regard from the Catholies. Gioberti speaks 
of them affectionately as “our good Waldenses.” A successful 


petition to King Charles Albert for their enfranchisement, 
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signed by six hundred leading Turinese, bears the names of 
eighty pric Sts. We have lately observed a tnendly reference 
to them in one of our own zealously Catholic sheets. 
The Reformation was too desperate a struggle on both sick 

to allow of much charity on either. The Catholics naturally 
eld those who had broken away from the Church to be in 
mortal sin. This is their general position to this day, as regards 
new Protestants, although Cardinal Newman, remarks his 
triend Arthur Hutton, never seemed to concern himself ver 
much about changes either way, while the Jesuits are disposed 
to maintain that no doctrinal aberration short of atheism is 
absolutely conclusive against a man’s hope of salvation. ly 
deed, Leo. XIII, in Spe aking ol Renan, goes farther than this. 
Che Protestants almost universally maintained that the Cath 
olies could not possibly be saved, remaining such. Luther di 


clared, indeed, that no one could be saved unless he held with 


him concerning justification, the enslavement of the will, and 
the bodily presence ot Christ in the eucharist All papists, 


Anabaptists, and Calvinists, therefore, were equally children 
of the devil. A good deal of this, doubtless, was mer ly 
polemical brag. Melanchthon’s friends said that out of ever 
hundred words of Luther he really meant about tive In old 
age he allows that all papists are ‘authentic ¢ hristians.”’ How 
ever, except to some extent in France and England, very few 
Protestants who valued their standing would allow that a 


papist, remaining such, could be saved. How long this sever 


ty of _view prevailed among the Protestants we do not know. 
Toward 1700, however, Richard Baxter signifies that it re 
quired considerable nerve for him to maintain that a Ron 

Catholic may iy a child of God. Among the ( atho ws This 
possibility for Protestants was recognized much earlier, except 
by the Jansenists In 1667 the Jesuit general sharp rr 
bukes a brother who denies that a Protestant may be a true 
saint. Not far from this date a Jesuit w rote a book to prove 
that probably not one German Protestant was by this time a 
real heretic. The treatise was rece ived with great applause 


(An Italian - 
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would not suffer him to publish his answer. It was, however, 
published six years after his death, by his friends. 

This Jesuit teaching of the possibilities of Protestant sanc 
titvy—1maintained still more strongly among themselves, as 
has since been discovered, than in public—won its first great 
formal victory in 1713, in the bull Unigenitus. Since then 
it has spread steadily in the Church, and at last, on August 10, 
1863, it received in its fullest form solemn confirmation in a 
papal encyclical to the Bishops of Italy. This declares that 
evervone who, though invincibly incapable of apprehending 
the claims of Roman Catholicism, is intent on shaping his lif: 
acording to the innate law of God will never be given over to 
eternal punishment, but is able by the operation of divine 
light and grace to lay hold on eternal life. Thus, we see, not 
only devout Protestants, but devout Jews, Moslems, and even 
pagans, are authoritatively pronounced, even though remain 
ing such to the end, to be within the possibilities of salvation. 
The visions of Catherine Emmerich, which have been virtu- 
ally commended by the Holy See in declaring her Venerable, 
carry all this out to the fullest extent. 

It might have been supposed that this change of theory, 
which began to make way for itself two hundred and fifty 
years ago, would by this time have decidedly affected the tem 
per of Rome and of Roman Catholics toward Protestant 
missions. In the end, doubtless, it will have this effect. How 
many Protestant papers on Roman Catholic missions rise 
above a tone of steady disparagement? Very few, certainly, 
although those of Mr. Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian 
Board, in the Missionary Review of the World, are an eminent 


exception. We have even known a Protestant missionary 


sheet to liken the adherents of another strictly evangelical 


school to the worshipers of the bloody goddess Kali, and to 
declare that it is as lawful to make converts from one body as 
from the other. There are some Protestant Churches as un- 
scrupulous toward Protestants as Madagascar Jesuits. 

Even the theoretical advance of Rome toward us is not se 
great as at first appears. Most of us acknowledge that a pure- 
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minded pagan may be a child of God. Do we therefore be- 
lieve that there are many pure-minded pagans‘ Even so 
liberal a traveler as Mrs. Bishop, who has Pons all over thi 
world, could hind very shight traces of s ich in thie de« iv or ti 

old religions. Islam also, although it tolerates the love of 


God in its adhe rents, me ither teaches nor encourages it. It 


also se ts forth morality which shuts out chastity and almost 


shuts out humanity Yet we do not doubt that, however few 
relatively, there may be many pure souls, both pagan and 
Mosk m, that will at the last be received into the kingdom of 
heaven Yet we do not therefore desist from endeavoring to 
bring pagans and Moslems into the Church, with her infinitels 
sounder morality and richer religious influences 

How far does Rome view us as we view the Mohammedans? 
In a good deal the same wavy. This, to be sure, is verv much 
as we regard he -. We do not commonly deny that heathens 
by accepting Islam are raised a few ste ps in the moral scale. 
Yet we dread any large missionary successes of Mohammedan 
ism because we know that they bar the way, perhaps for ages, 
to Christianity. Rome of course acknowledges that heathen 
evangelized by Protestants are raised, not in degree only, but 
in kind, very much above the Moslem. Indeed, the adminis 
tration of baptism, so far as it is validly given—for Rome says 
that we are very careless in the matter—brings the heathen 
within the covenant of regeneration, and brings them out from 
among the infideles. Rome never officially calls baptized 
Christians, of any persuasion, infideles. The Council of Trent 
is careful not to apply the term even to apostates. Protestant 
countries are terra MIisStONis, but never partes infide liam. 
Indeed, the present pope, finding, as he says, that this misun 
derstanding continually recurs—the nominal diocese of a 
bishop in partibus being confused with his place of abode 
has abolished the style “bishop in partibus.” He substitutes 
for it “titular bishop.” Regions Christianized by Protestants, 
therefore, would no longer be regarded by Rome as partes 


infidelium. However, they are still terra Missionis. Rome 


would regard any very extensive and enduring successes of 
51 
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Protestant missions with very much the same dismay with 
which we regard large Mohammedan successes. Once on 
these lower grounds, which now protect them against the 
surging errors of heathenism, the new Christians, she thinks, 
are likely to be content, without lifting their eves to those 
clear and healthy uplands, and to that infinitely greater afflu- 
ence of spiritual benefits to which, as she thinks, she alone can 
conduct them. Therefore the Roman Catholics, excepting 
here and there a brotherly missionary, pay very little attention 
to Protestant missions. Where they can they ride roughshod 
over them. How unscrupulous they can be—like the 
Judaizers of old, to whom they bear a sad resemblance—let 
Tahiti witness, and the Loyalty Islands, and Madagascar, and 
Chota Nagpur, and Fiji, and, in short, almost every region in 
which they think they can save newly evangelized heathen 
from settling permanently into Protestants. ‘The end sancti- 
fies the means” is not taught by Rome, or by the Jesuits; but 
in fact it has governed the movements of religious parties in a 
scandalous degree, and assuredly Rome rather goes ahead than 
falls behind, especially as she is mostly served abroad by 
Frenchmen. The French Protestants, as Zola compiains, 
have kept the sense of veracity, but the French generally have 
lost it, and with it the sense of justice. We need not enlarge 
on this now. The whole world is gazing at the lesson. We 
lately read a private letter of an eminent English Jesuit, sent 
us by the Catholic friend who had received it. This father 
declares that both French and Italians have lost the sense of 
veracity. Whether they are believers or unbelievers, Ssavs he, 
they are credulous or incredulous beyond and against all rea- 
son and evidence. Absolute unscrupulousness of dealing is 
the almost inevitable offspring of such a temper. The French 
Catholic missionaries have many excellences, but delicacy of 
conscience in dealing with Protestants is seldom one. 

This same distinguished English Jesuit in this same letter, 


referring to some complaints of ours made to his friend touch- 


ing the steady disparagement of Protestant missions by most 


Roman Catholic journals—let us except the principal weekly 
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in English, the 7ablet—declares that he thinks us wholly in 
the right. Such hasty and ill-willing assumptions against the 
good success of Protestant missions, he remarks, are not only 
contrary to charity and justice, but betray a very imperfect 
acquaintance with Catholic principles. Every Catholic, he de- 
clares, is bound to believe that where there are good faith and 
sincerity, which may usually be assumed, God will bless his 
truth, so far as it is spoken by Protestants, allowing, of course, 
for the abatement made by errors. Nay, he goes on to say, 
if the Jews still had missions God would bless his truth so far 
as spoken by them. Marshall’s passionate glorification of 
Catholic and passionate disparagement of Protestant missions, 
he say Ss, re nder his book odious. Indeed, he gives the gratify- 
ing information that he does not know a cultivated English 
Catholie who does not detest it. For himse If, he declares, he 
has never been able to read more than a page here and a page 
there of so ill temp red and reckless a thing. Yet this is the 
hook which our Roman Catholic journals are continually 
( iting to the discredit of Protestant missions. 

The worst thing in the temper of Roman Catholic writers 
on Protestant missions is the positive refusal of so many of 
them to assume “sincerity and good faith,” as the Jesuit abov 
mentioned rightly savs that they are bound to do. Take, for 
instance, the recent work of Alfred Young, the Paulist, turn 
ing on differences between Protestant and Catholic countries. 
This has many cogent facts, though very little cogency of rea 
soning. It contains a great deal to make us blush for our 
superficial glorifications of Protestant countries and our super 
ficial vilifieations of Catholic. When he comes to missions, 
however, he loses all moderation, all justice and charity, and 
forgets even Catholic orthodoxy. Rome condemns, without 
reservation, the statement, “Grace is not given out of the 
Church.” Every restriction of the condemnation is, as was 
remarked by the Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes while still a Roman 
Catholic, an invasion, and, in fact, an infraction of it. When, 
for instance, the J« suit, Svlvester Hunte r, owns that there is 


nmong Prote stants a 


great deal of common grace and goodness, 
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sutticient for salvation, but not any heroic grace and goodness, 
adequate to great Christian achievements, he makes a limita- 


tion really forbidden by the bull Unigenitus, a bull procured 


by his own order. Any Catholic, of course, may say, “Ther 


is incomparably more grace among us than among you.” 
Hunter may say, if he will, “Heroic grace with us is to heroi 
grace among you as a hundred to one.” To declare, however, 
that this or that kind or degree of grace does not exist among 
Protestants appears inconsistent with the Unigenitus. 

Young, however, is much worse than Hunter. He holds 
and maintains, even in public disputations, the possibility that 
a Protestant may make acts of justifying faith. Yet, when 
it comes to missions, he reverses all this, and not only suspects 
but imputes unworthy motives to the whole body of mission 
aries. This cannot possibly be interpreted as consistent with 
moral uprightness in this particular, for it is against all com 
mon sense. Make what abatements one will of love of 
romance, adventurousness, love of notoriety, or even com 
moner motives still, it remains true that missions in heathen 
and Mohammedan countries are, as a whole, the greatest 
wrench to the natural love of home and friends and to the 
natural disposition to use the relations and conditions already 
familiar as a means of advancement, rather than to go out 
among unknown conditions and liabilities. It is, in the very 
nature of things, principally souls disinterestedly concerned 
for the kingdom of God that offer themselves for service 
abroad. This is so absolutely self-evident that Alfred Young’s 
utter refusal to acknowledge it, and his imputation of vulgar 
and selfish motives as essentially characteristic of Protestant 
missions, would become a vulgar nature, but strikes us as 
strange in a Paulist father. In this we are not speaking as 
Protestants, but, as the reader has seen, are merely reechoing 
the words of an eminent Jesuit. 
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Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me! 


As a theme in music appears now in “Home, sweet home” 
and again in the imperial grand march composed for the oc 
casion of the reentry of the victorious German emperor into 
his capital, so through all these wondrous death songs runs the 
same theme. Again we hear it in the last poetical effort of 
that brilliant son of genius, Henry Kirke White. Whil 
dying, at the age of twenty-one, he writes ‘The Christian: a 


Divine Poem,” the last two stanzas being: 


Thus far have I pursued my solemn theme 
With self-rewarding toil, thus far have sung 
Of godlike deeds, far loftier than beseem 
The lyre which I in early days have strung; 
And now my spirits faint, and I have hung 
The shell, that solaced me in saddest hours, 
On the dark cypress! and the strings which rung 
With Jesus’ praise, their harpings now are o’er, 
Or, when the breeze comes by, moan, and are heard no more 


And must the harp of Judah sleep again? 
Shall I no more reanimate the lay? 
O, thou who visitest the sons of men, 
Thou who dost listen when the humble pray, 
One little space prolong my mournful day, 
One little lapse suspend thy last decree. 
I am a youthful traveler in the way, 
And this slight boon would consecrate to thee, 
Ere I with death shake hands, and smile that I am free 


Pathetie vet triumphantly do these stanzas of the vouthful 
poet ring with Christian hope. 

Beside the grave of Elizabeth Barrett Browning at Flor- 
ence lies another poet, Arthur Hugh Clough,* who died in 
November, 1861. Entangled in doubt through the contro- 
versies of the Oxford movement, he nearly lost his faith; but 
in his last production the light gleams forth as he sings: 

*Some years ago, in the Gentleman's Magazine of London, Alexander Small made 
a brief collection of these death songs, oceupying not quite two pages of that peri 


odical. For suggestions concerning some of those that follow the author is indebted 
to him 
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Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly 
But westward, look! the land is bright 
The last production of Byron is in contrast to this It is 


the moan of a heart without hope: 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share 

But wear the chain. 


Our beloved Longfellow wrote his last poem, “The Bells of 


San Blas,” March 15, 1882. In this he strikes the same not 


O, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore 
When the world with faith was filled 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and steel 
The hands that believe and build 


O bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the past again! 
The past is deaf to your prayer; 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light: 
It is daybreak everywhere 


3ut Whittier sings another song, more like the closing 


words of Weslev than the words of Clough or Lonef 
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His last words were in the tribute which celebrated the anni- 
versary of the birth of Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


Life is indeed no holiday; therein 

Are want, and woe, and sin, 

Death and its nameless fears, and over all 
Our pitying tears must fall. 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the eternal gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 

For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 

Brings to that gate no toll; 

Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 
And live because he lives. 


Of the five great poets of one generation three were pro- 
dueed by America—Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes—and two 
by England—Tennyson and Browning. Tennyson’s “Cross- 
ing the Bar” is too well known to need repetition here. We 
would simply eall attention to the fact that in the last verse 
he reproduces the theme of Charles Wesley and passes it 
along: 

For though from out our bourn of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


“Never say of me that I am dead,” said Browning, as he 


lav dying in Venice His last words in verse are contained 


in the Epilogue to *“Asolando.” They ring with the courage 
and bravery of his life: 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake 

No, at noonday in the bustle of men’s worktime 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

“Strive and thrive,” cry, “Speed—fight on, fare ever 


There as here!” 
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It has been suggested that this reads as if th poet “had 


vritten his epitaph.” 


With one more of these death songs we conclude this little 


‘ollection. In Edinburgh there lived a lady who was both a 
poet and a prose writer. Of poetry she wrote little, but what 
woman was more widely known than the talented author of 


Makers 


Florence, Makers of Venice, and other charming 


books—Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphanté On June 21, 1897, four 


days before she died, she dictated the following beautiful 
words which express the essence of true immortality: 


On the edge of the world I lie, I lie, 
Happy and dying, and dazed and poor, 
Looking up from the vast great floor 
Of the infinite world that rises above 
To God, and to Faith, and to Love, Love, Love! 
What words have I to that world to speak, 
Old and weary, and dazed and weak, 
From the very low to the very high? 
Only this—and this is all 
From the fresh green soil to the wide blue sky, 
From greatness to Weariness, Life to Death, 
One God have we on whom to call 
One great bond from which none can fall 
Love below, which is life and breath, 


And Love above, which sustaineth all 


Heirs to a twofold immortality, they lie buried yet no 
ed. lheir words cause them to live on forever in the lif 
f mankind heir faith gives to them the great mmo! 
: boals¢ ‘ + +1 +4 +x ‘ 
T\ not the lmmortality ¢ renius, DU rhe mortalitv o 
We no longer hear “Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” but 

‘l am. the resurrection a1 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


oe 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 





From an unlikely source, from a man whose standpoint is 
outside of all creeds, Christian or pagan, comes this tribute to 
the Hebrew Scriptures: 

Jehovah, the God of the Hebrew Scriptures, is the most awful, the most impos 
ing, and the most imminent of all the gods. . . . With a gentle and loving alter eg 
who stands between his stern and awful majesty and guilty and trembling man, 
namely, Jesus Christ. he is still the God of the most enlightened of the human rac 
With what power and solemnity he figures in the old Bible; how he filled and 
shook the hearts of the old bards and prophets! Open the Scriptures almost any 
where, and one seems to hear his awful voice and feel his terrible tread. It 
shakes the earth; i Is the heavens; the universe is the theater of his love and 
wrath What an abysmal depth of conscience in those old Hebrews: what 
capacity for remorse, for reverence, for fear, for terror, for adoration ; 
sense of the value of righteousness, and of the dreadfulness of sin! 
see the unsounded depths of the religious spirit—its tidal Seas ; I 
ing, but sublime Other sacred books are shallow and tame, are 
80 to speak, compared with this briny deep of the Hebrew Bibl hat storn 
of conscience sweep over it; what upreaching, what mutterings of wrath, w 
tenderness and sublimity, what darkness and terror > is book! What 
pearls of wisdom it holds, what gems of poetry! Verily, the Spirit of the Etert 
moves upon it [The Bible is such an expression of the awe, and reverence, and 
yearning of the human soul in the presence of the facts of life and death, and of 
the power and mystery of the world, as pales all other expression of these things ; 
not a cool, calculated expression of it, but an emotional, religious expression of 
To demonstrate its divergence from science is nothing; from the religious aspira- 
tions of the soul it does not diverge. Little wonder it still sways the hearts and 
lives of men. Their imaginations go out upon it. Immensity broods over it It 
is a record of the darkest deeds, and luminous with the sublimest devotion and piety 


It is archetypal, element The light of eternity is upon its face. 


Tue following plain, W ise, admonitory words, spoken by the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Central New York to young 
clergymen, may find a wider hearing and a larger usefulness on 


these pages: 


There are temptations which nothing but self-sacrifice will overcome. You 
are in your well-lighted, comfortable study some evening. Outside the weather 
is forbidding. You sophisticate with yourself. You say: ‘‘ To be sure, over the 


mountain yonder, or out on the marsh, or down in the slums, there i nN 
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woman whose baby also is ill with scarlet fever ; there is that smart hack dr 
who has lately stopped drinking and beating his wife, and I told her 1 we 
down this evening and heip her encourage him here are some oOrpha 


lren that may not have bread in the morning; there are two or three cam 





dates for admission to the Church whom I should not be so likely to find at ar 











othe e; there is that contumacious vestryman who has got hold of a 
pa gossip, and got hold of it, as usual, wrong end first, and w make mor 
with it in twenty-four hours than I can set right in a mont inless I se 
him ; and there is Norah, the washerwoman, who is suffering for want of work 
and she ought to know about the place | heard of to-day, so she can make sure 
of itto-morrow. But n They can wait. I have in mind a capital sul 
an uncommonly interesting sermon. I have been told that my special talent lies 
the pulpit, and I think so myself rhere will be hundreds of peo 
the irch next Sunday, and they are of more account than half a dozer 
uncultivated folks in the outskirts. Preaching is a divine ordinance and must 
be attended to I shall be excused if stay here ly and writ i 
dast sophistry, and the sermon you make se condit s isashar 
S 1 are a shan ind God does not use shams for any permanent or glork 
z of his kingdom anywhere. Just how he will insert debility and fa 
r s you av ome r know tl will do it, for he ca 
mself. Shirk your pastoral work, your humane work, your work of | 
f the sake of your preaching, and you sap your preaching at its root It was a 
pathetic but pungent satire of a dying lady, poor but polite to the last, who was 
asked if her clergyman should be sent for: ‘‘ No, I thank you, I think not 
never been to see me in these six years since I moved into the parish, and 
d be a little awkward to have the ceremony of an introduct 
acquaintance just as I am breathing my last.’’ Quite as good was the remar 
r woman on her minister’s hab Six days of the week he is invis 
and the seventh he is incomprehensible Phe nvisible goes to act 
Sap ¢) it - prehensible.”’ 


‘‘A PRIMITIVE AND CHILDISH NOTION 


Ir we should believe what is told us by certain gentlem 


t be some centuries older than they appear, we wou 
conclude that ¢ hristianity has been logically and scientifical 
dead a long time, though not yet sensible of it. It must be lik 
the woman in Hardy’s poem, “ The Slow Nature.” The fou 
dations went from under it, they say, a long while ago, and 


remains standing through sheer obstinacy, mere force of habit, 


or an inconsequent mind, like the gunner who stood by his cur 
e¢, taking aim, and firing after his head was 
off. Unlike Dr. Holmes’s katydid, which says “an w 


disputed thing in such a solemn way,” these antique gentlemen 


ind ke pt on loading 


blow? 


keep repeating a thing which is not only generally disputed, 
but abundantly disproved. Their oft-reiterated irreligious 


+ 


dogma is that “dogmatic religion may be said to have r 


ceived a fatal wound three centuries ago when the Ptolemaic 
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system was succeeded by the Copernican, and the real relation 
of the earth to the universe was disclosed.” Yes, it “may be 
said,” and it is so said by a few benighted and belated persons, 
who must be ignorant of the nature of things, unacquainted 
with modern history, and unaware of great Christian events 
now going on around them; but it must be retorted, with the 
instantaneousness of a rifle-flash, that there is no evidence of 
the truth of such a statement, so that whoever says it makes an 
assertion which he cannot prove, and which he ought to know 
is completely disproved by notorious facts under his own eyes 
and over all the world. 

These antiquated doctrinaires reason that if Copernicus’s 
astronomic theory is true, then the Gospel is false. Firing off 
their misconstructed syllogisms at Christianity, they watch to 
see it drop dead. They are the surprised and mystified vic- 
tims of their own false reasoning and materialistic philos- 
ophy. They declare, with Goldwin Smith, that “ Christian doc- 
trine is geocentric; it assumes our earth to be the center 
of the universe, the primary object of divine care, and the 
grand theater of divine administration.” They are three hun- 
dred years out of date and have modern Christianity that much 
out of focus. It is a pity they are not better informed and 
more careful in their statements. They ought to know that as 
a matter of fact Christian theology does not assume the earth to 
be the center of the universe, and as a matter of reasoning it 
has no need to assume it. In being the chief support of the 
schools and colleges which teach the Copernican astronomy 
Christianity does not undermine its own doctrines. And the 
idea that it has any logical, polemical, or apologetic need for 
Ptolemy or his geocentric theories is, as John Fiske curtly and 
pungently remarks, “a primitive and childish notion.” Chris- 
tianity holds, not exactly as Mr. Smith puts it, but that this small 
earth is am mq the objects of divine care, one of the avenues 
of divine manifestation, and that man is not so insignificant as 
to be beneath the notice of the immanent God revealed by 
modern science when rightly interpreted, but long ago declared 
by Holy Scripture, who filleth all in all and upholdeth all things 
by the word of his power, who, as Paul said, is not far from 
any one of us, in whom we live and move and have our being ; 
of whom Tennyson wrote, “ Closer is he than breathing, nearer 


than hands and feet.” When a befogged and belated professor 
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tiresomely repeats, “It cannot be denied that the Gospel history 
is adjusted physically and theologically to the mistaken idea 
that the earth is the center of the universe,” we must answer, if 
any answer is worth while, if the partridge is worth the car 
tridge, that it can be denied, that it is and ever will be denied; 
for the Gospel is not tied up with any particular cosmogony, 
ancient or modern. Most surely the great essential truths of 
the New Testament are not involved with the cosmography 
and astronomy of an unscientific era, 

Frederick Harrison, the English positivist, thinks the Chris 
tian faith could not possibly have originated in an age that had 
a heliocentric astronomy. Why could it not as easily originat 
is survive, thrive, and expand in such an age, as it assuredly 
and visibly does? Against it, in fact, heliocentricism and cos 
mic vastness appear not to militate in the least degree. It is plair 
truth, as the London Spectator said in answering Mr. Harrison, 
that modern astronomical science has not impaired the validity 
of those conceptions of man’s nature and value which are 
found in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures ; men of the best 
brain as well as of the purest lives and loftiest character in this 
most scientific of centuries have held the Christian faith firmly, 
counting it intellectually rational as well as morally obligatory 
and practically necessary so to do. 
re deems it a mis 


The most highly educated mind of the a 


take to imagine that the stars, as arranged by Copernicus and 
his successors, shed down sinister, baleful, and lethal intima- 
tions around the altar of our holy faith. Bodtes, leading his 
hunting dogs across the meridian in a leash of sidereal fire, is 
not hunting Christianity to death. Above the bowed head of 
the intelligent Christian worshiper the influences of the Pleiades 
and of all the other stars are sweet and friendly. The orrery 
which puts the earth in its small proper place is not a mill for 
grinding evangelical doctrine to powder. 

Primitive, and puerile beyond belief, are some of the notions 
of a few supposedly intelligent men. One of them, in a very 
recent volume, says, in substance, to the Christian thinker : 
“ Once admit that the appearance of the sun’s rising and setting 
is an illusion caused by the earth’s revolution, concede that the 
earth is round and turns over on its axis, and you have admitted 
a principle that makes your creeds and philosophies whirl like 
soap bubbles. Your creeds and philosophies are based on a 
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different fact, proceed from different premises, and are totally 
inadequate to face the scientific facts.” To write in such a 
fashion now, after the Christian creeds and philosophies have 
known for centuries all about the earth’s revolution, and long 
ago discounted it and adjusted their conceptions and teach- 
ings with it without showing the smallest sign of floating 
away like soap bubbles, but rather continuing to roll and shine 
in their ancient orbits, like solid planets illumining the darkness 
of humanity’s night—this seems like mental imbecility foretok- 
ening softening of the brain. 

There was a time when such notions were, in a sense, natural 
and in some degree excusable. Even the Church in the six- 
teenth century thought as these men now think. The official 
guardians of the Church then imagined that if the teachings of 
Copernicus were right, the doctrines of the Church and the 
Christian faith itself would be overthrown. In a panic of fear, 
afraid for its very life, the Church of that time did some wild, 
desperate, and wicked things. It persecuted men of science 
and burned Giordano Bruno to death. For its own safety, it 
reasoned, the teachings of astronomy and the deductions there- 
from must be disproved or suppressed. If the Church could 
not disprove them, it would exterminate the men who taught 
them ; as if shooting the captain were equivalent to sinking the 
ship. That the Church should hold such notions then is to be 
regretted, but was no more than might have been expected. 
Dazed and bewildered by the new discoveries, it had not had 
time to adjust itself to the new light. But the Church long ago 
learned better, got over its panic, adjusted its exegesis and its 
theology to the facts of science, confessed its errors, and re- 
pented of its sins. A most amazing phenomenon it is that the 
foolish old notion that Copernicus had demolished the Gospel, 
which notion from its very origin was all the time discredited 
by the steady survival of the faith, and was soon discarded as 
a bugbear raised by hysterical misapprehension, is now adopted 
and reiterated by a few poorly informed skeptical writers, igno- 
rant of history and misconceiving the nature of things, whose 
clinging to a long-obsolete and shallow misconception seems 
most unaccountable. Nothing is more absurd than to imag- 
ine that the fate of Christianity is involved in the fate of 
grotesque primitive cosmogonies framed in the infancy of man’s 


knowledge. 
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THE RELIGION OF GILDER’S POETRY. 


Ir better, worthier poetry than Richard Watson Gilder’s is 
now being written anywhere in America, we do not know where 
to find it. It is rich, delicate, refined, artistic, beautiful. In it 
there is nothing flippant or cheap, irreverent or carnal. Its 
spirituality is an antidote to the manifold materialism of our 
time. Its passion for beauty and exquisite joy therein are free 
from mere sensuousness, It is manifestly the output of a nature 
both sensitive and strong. It seems not artificial and purposed, 
but spontaneous, the utterance of one who has a gift and a call 
to sing. Most of it is « ssentially lyrical, full of feeling, genuine, 
deep, intense, uttering in simple purity and in words felicitous, 
musical, effective, its cry of aspiration, of love , ol faith, of ad 
miration, of patriotism, of adoration. It is ethical in every 
note, and makes pervasively for righteousness, The London 
Daily News says that Gilder’s is “a scholarly muse, yet withal 
a muse of fire and energy and passion.” This is true, but in- 
complete. It deserves and requires to be added that his muse 
is also religious in sentiment and Christian in belief. Faith and 
faithfulness breathe in his lines, All is morally wholesome and 
saving. As we follow the flow of his verse his own words seem 
ipplicable to their author: 


Thy mind is like a crystal brook 


Wherein clean creatures live at ease ; 
ind we cannot but feel that he has obeyed his own injunction: 


In the home of thy spirit be true ; 


Speak the message which in thee burns 


And surely no man who has not kept his own heart pure is likely 


to exhort his brother man in this fashion: 


Keep pure thy soul! 
Then shalt thou take the whole 

Of delight : thine shall be all the beauty, 

The perfume and the pageant, the melody and mirth 
Of the golden day and the starry night, 

Of heaven and of earth, 


O, keep pure thy soul ! 


This poet’s attitude toward nature, whose beauties stir his 


sensibilities as the breathing air moves the strings of a wind- 


harp, does not stop short of being devout toward the Author 
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and Ruler of nature To him the alternating splendors of dawn 
and evening are the rhymes of God, and sunset moves him to 


this reverent and trustful vood-night to the world’s great (vuar- 


dian: 
Now the long shadows eastward creep, 
The golden sun is setting 
Take, Lord! the worship of our sleep 


rhe praise of our forgetting 


He wears from first to last the nobly serious countenance of one 
to whom existence is a lofty privilege and an august responsi- 


bility, as sacred as these lines avow: 


Ea nent holy is, for out from God 
Each ment flashes forth a human soul 
Holv ea moment is, for back to him 


Some wandering soul each moment home returns 


But it is in the poem “Holy Land” that we plainly see what 
most makes life sacred to him. Because Christ walked the earth 
we walk on, because the sun and moon which shone on him 
shine now on us and light our pathway as they lighted his, 
therefore Gilder asks: 
Since then, shall mortal dare 
With base thought front the ever-sacred sky 
foul deed the ground whereon He laid 
In holy death his pale, immortal head 
reading which, one recalls from a less deeply devout source some 
lines of similar motive: 
Look starward ; stand far and unearthly, 
Free-souled as a banner unfurled. 
Be worthy, O brother, be worthy ! 
For God’s Son was the price of the world 
Immortality is to Gilder not doubtful. Three voices, the 
voices of Love and Birth and Death, come crying to him from 
heaven, and this is what they ery: 
There is a deathless human sou 
It is not t, as is the flery flame 
That dies into the undistinguished whole 
Ah, no; it separate is, distinct as God— 
Nor any more than he can it be killed ; 
rless give thy body to the clod, 
For naught can quench the light that once it filled 





Looking deathward, his prayer turns thus to the Maker and 
Redeemer of men, the Lord of Life: 


O Lord of Light, steep thou our souls in thee 


it when the daylight trembles into shade 
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And falls the silence of mortality, 

And all is done, we shall not be afraid, 
But pass from light to light; from earth’s dull gleam 
Into the very heart and heaven of our dream ! 


Like many poetic souls who feel how much greater is life than 
language, he hesitated at the fixed, framed creed his neighbor 
stands to repeat in the house of God, yet there surges throug] 
his soul an elemental faith deeper than creeds, larger than all 
forms of words—a groundswell, vast and mighty, rolling up and 
in from primal and infinite deeps, 

When cast-iron statements and human definitions stick in his 
throat, and his voice ceases from the concerted recital, it is witl 
something akin to the feeling which Wesley had when lhe 
wrote 


Weary of all this wordy strife, 
These notions, forms, and modes, and names, 


lo Thee, the Way, the Truth, the Life, 


And Gilder’s passionate and intense appeal to the Lord and 
Saviour of men is direct to the Christ of his own soul and not 


to another man’s idea of him: 


( < f Judea, lo« t 1 
D | ‘ it Kt I I n 
Alor ive fait i s sor! 
Fa pening wit he weight and woe of years 
Pure s tenderest of all that ca 


Into this world of sorrow. hear my prayer 


Lead me, yea, lead me deeper into life, 


This suffering human life wherein thou livest 


And breathest still, and hold’st thy way div 


Tis here, O pitying Christ, where thee I seek 
llere where the strife is fiercest where the sur 


ghway thronged with mer 
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To the dull, blind skeptic few, who think, with the rough sur- 
geon in Tennyson’s poem “In the Hospital,” that “the good 
Lord Jesus has had his day,” Gilder speaks his powerful resist- 
ing word in “The Passing of Christ.” He wants to know if 
they really think that the tierce rays of science which search 
through every cranny show nothing divine left on the earth; 
that because there are no physical miracles the Holy One is gone; 
that the Son of God, the Hope and Saviour of men, has been 
hurled from the throne of the hearts of the world? He asks if 
they mean to say that he who made birth holy and brought 
to the eyes of death visions of heavenly light; who looked 
through shame and sin and saw sanctity lingering or germi- 
nant within; who spoke the tenderest, truest words that sorrow 
has ever heard, and gladdened a world of men; whose life and 
death and memory have sanctified the earth, have been the stay 
ind support of millions of noble lives, and have led the world on 
an upward path—do they say that he has lost his hold and is 
passing from power? To all such despairing deniers of our 


Lord this poet opposes a strenuous affirmative answer: 


A} 
Behold Him now where he comes! 
Not the Christ of our subtile creeds, 
But the Lord of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs ; 

er of want and blame, 
Che ver of women and men 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of mortal ken ; 
lis as none other can, 
M s free the spirit of man, 
And speaks in darkest night 
One word of awful light, 

es, through the dreadful pain 
OT Te i reason sane 

vine which brought 

\ i! x 
\ ti te ol the heart 
Nev t thou depart 
Not the n of God 
Sha ghten each human clod ; 


N t the world shall climb 
height, serene, sublime, 


~ the Christ who enters our door 


return no more 
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If aught seems lacking in the words used or the titles accorded 
here to Jesus Christ, one can easily and plainly learn from Gil 
der’s Christmas hymn and Easter verses and other poems that 
he whom the angels sang, and the she pherds went to tind, and 
Lhe Wise men sought and worshiped, and who left in empty 
tomb where he had lain dead, was the Lord of heaven ind earth, 
the King of kings, the Son of God and Saviour of mankind. 

by far the most widely and frequently quoted of all that 
Gilder has written is his poem of only eight lines, entitled 
The Song of a Heathen.” The poet supposes this heathen 
man to be a sojourner in Galilee in the year 32 of the Christian 
era. He has heard the conflicting reports which filled the land 
conce rning the strange Prophet, the mysterious Teacher who 
journeys to and fro, and who is by some reprobated and di 
nounced as a political schemer, an impostor, an evildoer, and by 
others called a messenger from God, the true Messiah, the long- 
expected Redeemer. One feels that this thoughtful and reason- 
ing heathen who speaks must have seen Jesus; perhaps has 
mingled somewhere in the crowd that thronged about him, 


looking upon his impressive face and listening to his wonderful 


words, and then has gone away to brood and ponder over it all 
intil at last his captive soul utters its confession in these decisiv: 
W rds: 
f Christ is a mar 
or i mar I sa 
it fa I il I Li eay t I 
AI ! Ww i eave alw 
Jesus Christ is a God 


And the only God—I swear 


W ollow him through heaven and he 


Although Gilder does not say so, it is left to us to perceive, 
what is perfectly plain, that the heathen man’s affirmation cor 

tains a great doctrine and befits all thoughtful and reasonab| 
men alike, from the first Christian century down to the twen- 
tieth and on to the end of earth’s history. “ What think ye of 
Christ ?” is a question which no age and no intelligent race can 


ever let alone. It will not let them alone; it forces itself on 


every tribe and nation; it will finally hunt down and confront 


everv human being on the earth, for to this end the mouth of 


the Lord hath spoken it. To this insistent question one hears 
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numerous and widely differing answers given. It is sometimes 
intellectually confusing to hear what the many voices say. With 
the fine shadings of definition between those who almost agree and 





the point-blank opposition of those who vehemently differ, the 
listener is sometimes bewildered and perplexed in mind, and at 
a loss how to choose among the varying views. But practically 
he should not be at any loss. The push of Gilder’s resolute 
poem is to the point that only one course is really open to the 
man who seriously considers Christ and reflects on all that is 
written and said of him. 

For on the lowest of all decent estimates of Jesus there is but 
one thing for the rational and earnest soul to do, and that is to 
follow him. At the end of all dispute, and after all reductions 
and detractions, there remains enough of mysterious majesty, of 
singular purity, of lofty wisdom, and of superhuman love to 
command reverence and bind in affectionate attachment all 
sincere and thoughtful men. If a searching, weighing, and 
balancing mind stands and listens all down the line from right 
to left, from the most conservative orthodoxy to the most un- 
bridled and venturesome heresy, to all that is said concerning 
the nature, mission, and power of Christ, the only respectable 
and sane conclusion that is possible at last must amount sub- 
stantially to this: “I have listened, and pondered, and prayed. 
And now for myself I say, I hold to Jesus Christ. Him must I 
follow and obey. He is my soul’s central orb. If only he will 
take me along with him, and turn my night to day, and give me 
warmth and light, why, he shall be my sun, I will be his satel- 
lite.’ That is what Gilder’s heathen said in Galilee in A. D. 32. 
That is what every serious-minded, fair-minded human being 
ought to say to-day. 

Doubtless the reverent spirit, decisive faith, and forcible 
right-reasoning of this poet are measurably due to heredity and 
early nurture. It is his honor to be the son of Rev. William H. 
Gilder, a member of the New York East Conference, whose 





patriotism and self-sacrifice and Christian devotion are tenderly 
sung, though without mention of his name, in the fourteen verses 
entitled “ Pro Patria.” Like his divine Master, he laid down his 
life for others, dying that he might minister comfort to human 
misery. The chaplain of the Fortieth New York Volunteers, he 
voluntarily entered the army smallpox hospital at Brandy Sta- 
tion, Va., to care for the suffering soldiers, and himself died 
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there of the foul disease on April 13, 1863. Of this Christian 
martyr the son sings, filially and proudly: 





Life was to him most dear—home, children, wife— 
But, dearer still than life, 

Duty—that passion of the soul which from the sod 
Alone lifts man to God. 


The pesthouse entering fearless—stricken he fearless fell, 
Knowing that all was well ; 

The high mysterious Power whereof mankind has dreamed 
To him not distant seemed. 


No one can wonder that to all the sons and daughters of godly 
ancestry, children of parents passed into the skies, this gifted 
and prophetic singer writes: 


Despise not thou thy father’s ancient creed ! 

Of his pure life it was the golden thread 
Whereon bright days were gathered bead by bead, 

Till death laid low that dear and reverend head. 
From olden faith how many a glorious deed 

Hath lit the world; its blood-stained banner led 
The martyrs heavenward ; yea, it was the seed 

Of knowledge, whence our modern freedom spread. 
Not often has man’s credo proved a snare— 

But a deliverance, a sign, a flame 
To purify the dense and pestilent air, 

Writing on pitiless heavens one pitying Name ; 
And ‘neath the shadow of the dread eclipse 
It shines on dying eyes and pallid lips. 


Nor is it strange that a minister’s son should have the compas- 
sionate heart, the sensitive conscience, and the sense of re- 
sponsibility which ask: 


O, how shall I help to right the world which is going wrong ? 
And what can I do to hurry the promised time of peace ? 
The day of work is short and the night of sleep is long; 

And whether to pray or preach, or whether to sing a song, 
To plow in my neighbor’s field, or to seek the golden fleece, 
Or to sit with my hands in my lap, and wish for iil to cease! 





The world knows that this poet has not folded idle hands, nor 
sat in selfish ease, nor sought the golden fleece, neglecting the 
needs of mankind, but has remembered the forgotten, and gone 
down into the slums, crucifying wsthetic tastes and delicate sen- 
sibilities, and toiling to the last limit of strength for the purify- 
ing of human homes and the bettering of human lives, for the 
possible saving of the bodies and souls of his brothers and sisters 
for whom, as well, Christ died. 
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THE ARENA. 


IDEALISTIC THEISM. 


Tue facility with which speculative writers are transforming the 
religion of the nineteenth century into pantheism is transcended 
only by the supreme indifference manifested by the general Church 
at this sacrifice of old-time orthodoxy. This stolidity may in part be 
accounted for on the ground that, as Hume said, “We may not be able 
to disprove the theory of idealism, yet it makes no difference, as the 
doctrine produces no impression upon the mind.” If a topic is 
clearly beyond the reach of our faculties, as whether or not Mars is 
inhabited, neither affirmations nor denials amount to anything. 
More likely the Church remains undisturbed by the strides this 
gigantic heresy is making because clergymen in general, as well as 
laymen, know but little of the drift of current speculative philosophy. 
The speculators control the magazines, and the weekly religious press 
discreetly preserves the profoundest silence on all abstruse themes. 

The January-February number of the Review for 1898 contains 
the following language, which gives us the basal idea of an elaborate 
article by Professor G. A. Coe on this subject: “Undoubtedly the 
analysis of knowledge brings us to idealism in the sense of recog- 
nizing personal existence as the only real existence, and to monism 
in the sense of positing a single being who is somehow the immanent 
ground of all beings. ... If things are something more than mere 
ideas, and if the basal reality is an absolutely pervasive personality, 
nonpersonal things must be understood as functions of this being, 
in other words, as acts of will.” Hence, if the idealists’ theory of 
knowledge be correct, then we must conceive the universe to exist as 
follows: One “single being” exists, and only one; this “single being” 
embraces in himself,or is “the immanent ground of all beings.” This 
one “personal existence” is “the only real existence,” and all “non- 
personal things must be understood as... acts of will.” The 
“basal reality is an absolutely pervasive personality.” It follows 
that mind is not substance, not individuality, but is an “act of will,” 
a phenomenon of the one “universal mind,” and its intelligence is a 
fragment, more or less, of the universal intelligence. It is held that 
knowledge is being, “taking hold of itself.” Being is thus conceived 
to be at the same time both subjective and objective. Being is sub- 
jective to its own thought exalted into objective being, and thought 
is subjective to being degraded into the objective; and this one “per- 
sonal existence,” this “universal mind,” this “single being,” this 
“absolutely pervasive personality,” whose “acts of will” from moment 
to moment constitute the worlds about us, we are taught to regard as 
the God we worship, and worship as the reflex “acts” of God upon 
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himself. Whatever we may be, or think, or see, or hear, or taste, or 
smell, or touch “must be understood to be the acts of [God's] will.” 
The champions of the above fancy structure find that the problem 
of this world’s ignorance, crimes, and miseries presses upon it with 
the weight of a crushing avalanche. The professor says, “To escape 
this we must suppose that at the center of things all is light, though 
at the circumference there is some darkness.” This language and 
the entire paragraph connected with it would be mere logomachy 
were it not that it limits and undeifies their God—he is weak at the 
“circumference” of his all-pervading personality. As this one “per- 
sonal existence” is “the only real existence,” and as it is “imma- 
nent” in all things and persons, if crime anywhere exist it must lie 
at the door of the God of this philosophy. Where there is no per- 
sonality there can be no responsibility nor crime. 

This theory of knowledge regards God as the energy, the attraction, 
the cohesion, the gravitation, and the mechanical force of the 
natural world. This is plain and easy enough, inasmuch as the 
apparent universe is simply the successive activities of the Infinite. 
Chemical atoms are held to be void of force, and God gives to prussic 
acid one force and sulphuric acid another force. God is also taken 
to be the life of creeping things, reptiles, vultures, and hyenas. It 
is the special act of God’s will which gives to the tiger its ferocity. 
On occasion the trident of Neptune is put into the hand of God, and 
old ocean is terribly rocked in its cradle; then, again, he is con- 
ceived to be a Vulcan, forging thunderbolts and shaking earth in his 
wrath. Back of the cyclone, which in a moment wipes out slumber- 
ing towns and villages, we are not permitted to see anything but 
the will and power of God. “The less law the more God” is a basal 
principle of this religio-philosophy. The “pestilence that walketh in 
darkness” and “the destruction that wasteth at noonday” have their 
ground in that unitary being which is at the base of all things. The 
rattlesnake’s bite and the scorpion’s sting are God acting in different 
ways. Voltaire and Wesley were moved by the same will, the one 
to tear down what the other built up. Thus the self-communings 
of this “What is it?” are at war with themselves. Such is the assist- 
ance philosophy condescends to render theologians in their labors 
to render intelligible and lovely the teachings of Christianity. We 
defy heathenism to produce anything more revolting. For us the 
dreariest form of atheism would be a welcome refuge from such hor- 
rors. Were it the devil that was thus incorporated with nature, we 
could have more patience, but even then the doctrine would be 
detestable. 

In another book we are taught that God “created.” If so, he gave 
existence to beings and things, and surely the things created were no 
part of himself. Each chemical atom as a self-centered substance, 
each living thing and creature as self active, having properties and 
phenomena, fills out our idea of substance and individuality as fully 
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as does man, angel, or God himself. I cannot see the personality of 
God in the honeybee; but I do see the product of his skill and power. 
“You give us, then,” some one will say, “a world and an outside God.” 
Yes, in the sense that I am a father and have an outside son. Dis- 
tinct individualities may be closely related and not identified. 
Chautauqua, N. Y. H. H. Moore. 





WHERE DID THE WISE MEN FIND JESUS? 


A correct knowledge of the advent and early childhood of Jesus 
depends upon a correct interpretation of the events as recorded by 
the evangelists. It may not be strange that early tradition should 
still linger to obscure some of the plainer facts of the record. There 
ought, however, to be a willingness to take the history as it is, even 
if this should invalidate some of the poetry and art depicting the 
birth of Christ which the ages have produced. Critical interpreters 
of the word are insisting on the recognition of facts in all depart- 
ments of Bible study, and each devout follower of Jesus to-day is will- 
ing to discard every theory touching the life of our Lord that will not 
stand the test of fact. 

The belief that the wise men found the holy family in Bethlehem 
and there worshiped the young child is almost as sacred as though 
it were a matter of plain, unequivocal record. I ask, however, a 
brief consideration of the history as given by Matthew and Luke. 
The coming of the wise men is recorded by the first. Receiving in- 
struction as to the place where Christ should be born, they leave 
Jerusalem. Perhaps very soon after leaving the city the star which 
they had seen “in the east” appears, and they follow it until, going 
before them, it “stood over where the young child was.” This part 
of the record impairs thevalue of some of the traditions representing 
the wise men as following the star in their long journey from Persia. 
They had not seen the star during the journey; they saw it “in the 
east,” and now at its reappearance they were glad. Whither did the 
star lead them now? The assumption has been that, as they were 
directed by Herod to Bethlehem, they must have gone thither. But, 
if they were to find the child in Bethlehem, they would not have 
needed the star as a guide. If they went to Bethlehem and there 
found the child, their visit must also have been after the presenta- 
tion in the temple, which took place when the child was forty days 
old, the account of which is given by Luke; for, immediately after 
the visit of the Magi, the family fled into Egypt. But Luke ii, 39, 
says: “When they had performed all things according to the law of 
the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth.” 
There is not a word in the record of either of the evangelists as to 
the return of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem after the presentation 
in the temple, and in the face of the record in Luke there is no 
ground for a supposition that they did. What, then, are the facts? 
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At the end of the forty days they went to Jerusalem, performed the 
required service, and then returned to the Nazareth home which they 
had temporarily left, for the taxing requiring their presence in the 
city of David. They had no home in Bethlehem and no temporal 
interests there, and the going there was not a removal but a re- 
quired visit, during which the child was born. Then why should they 
return there after the presentation in the temple? The account by 
Luke is most natural. 

Now, later on, come the Magi. Reaching Jerusalem and making 
inquiry, they are directed to Bethlehem and, as the record shows, 
were guided to the place “where the young child was.” If this was 
in Bethlehem, by searching diligently they could have found him. 
But, the holy family being in Nazareth, search in Bethlehem would 
have been in vain; and, as God had called these men from afar to see 
and worship the newborn king, he guided them in a way unknown 
to Herod and the chief priests and scribes to the realization of their 
desire. Then, how natural, being warned by God not to return to 
Herod, that they should depart “into their own country another 
way” by a northward route, so that, before Herod should realize that 
“he was mocked of the wise men” and his anger be kindled against 
them, they would be well out of his dominions and the reach of his 
vengeance. And how natural also for Joseph, in obedience to divine 
command, to start for Egypt over the route near the Mediterranean. 
at a safe distance from Jerusalem and without any possible knowl- 
edge of his flight on the part of Herod or his court. 

Besides, if the parents of Jesus had lived in Bethlehem for the 
year or two following the advent, the family and child would have 
been well known, and is it to be supposed that the sudden departure 
of the family, even “by night,” would not have been well known, so 
that some of the people of the city would have informed the officers 
coming to execute the cruel edict of Herod, and thus have saved 
their own children from destruction? 

Will those who adhere to the old, traditional interpretation for a 
moment lose sight of the poetry and art that have done so much to 
fasten this in the mind of the generations? Let them take up the ac- 
counts in a natural order, and read Luke ii, 1-39, before reading Matt. 
ii, and then between Matt. ii and iii read Luke ii, 40-52, which will 
give a perfect narrative of all the evangelists have written of the 
birth and early life of Jesus. Why should we cling to a view that is 
erroneous and unnatural, merely for the sake of saving a hymn or a 
picture representing the “star of Bethlehem?” The matter here pre- 
sented may not be regarded by some as of great importance, and they 
may ask as to what difference it makes where the Magi found the 
child Jesus. Yet the integrity of the Scripture record is of greatest 
importance, and errors in reading the history lead to serious con- 
fusions in interpretation. S. W. Lioyp. 

Perry, N. Y. 
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“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CURRENT RELIGIOUS UNREST.” 


In the January number of the “Arena” appears a “Rejoinder” 
from the pen of Dr. Chaffee, whose original article was published in 
July, 1898. In this reply he reviews the objections of his critics; 
and, inasmuch as the principal feature of at least one critique was 
a candid request for an explanation of the ambiguity of the original 
article, it is fair to presume that the rejoinder represents the best 
effort of the author to set forth his views, especially as to those 
particulars in which an explanation was asked. We may, in other 
words, legitimately assume that his sentences are carefully guarded 
and worthy of acceptance at their full meaning. We understand 
him to affirm the following propositions: 

1. That the age of faith has passed away, or, at least, that it is 
merging into an “age of science and light.” But, if this is accepted, 
it is no longer true that “the just shall live by faith,” or that “with- 
out faith it is impossible to please” God. Abraham and Paul lived 
in an age of faith, which was also an age of “ignorance and super- 
stition.” Their faith may have been counted to them for righteous- 
ness, but this was merely because they had the disadvantage of not 
living in this age of “science and light” when we are enabled to 
walk by sight. 

2. That such inspiration as guided the pens of Isaiah, or David, or 
Moses was vouchsafed to Zoroaster, Gautama, and Plato, and pre- 
sumably may be experienced by Dr. Chaffee, or even Bilbie. 

3. That the “miraculous stories about Jesus” are, like the legends 
of Lourdes, unreliable and absurd: and “anyone who can rationally 
explain both our sacred Scriptures and nature so as to reduce the 
miraculous element to the minimum should be regarded in a 
friendly way.” And that this is not a perversion of Dr. Chaffee’s 
language or a misunderstanding of his meaning will appear when 
we consider that this quotation is his reply to my question, “Was 
Christ’s birth from a virgin a result of the operation of a ‘natural 
force?’ .. . Was it ‘natural law’ which raised him from the dead to 
eternal triumph and a seat at the right hand of the Father?” If 
Dr. Chaffee’s system had permitted a more explicit reply to such im- 
portant questions, surely the readiest way would have been to 
present it. 

4. The supernatural has outlived its usefulness. “Running 
through both criticisms ... is a frantic plea in behalf of the super- 
natural. ... The weak point with my critics . . . is their clamor for 
the supernatural.” Concerning the structure of the Pentateuch the 
statement is also made by Dr. Chaffee as follows, “If we find that 
Moses, or some one else, in writing the Pentateuch used material 
that existed in Egypt and Chaldea long before his day, we shall not 
on that account discredit these writings, and much less shall we 
exalt them into a supernatural revelation.” Now we should not 
forget that these writings include the ten commandments, which 
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were written on tables of stone by the “finger of God” and enun- 
ciated from the holy mount by his audible voice, and that of these 
and other parts of the writings of Moses the Saviour declares, “For 
verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” If God did 
speak on Sinai, was it so out of the ordinary course of nature as to be 
supernatural? Or, are the ten commandments to be laid aside be- 
cause supernaturalism is no longer needed in “this age of science 
and light?” 

5. Retribution is unknown to the government of God. “Such a 
view would forever make it unnecessary, and even impossible, for 
Brother Bilbie to ask, ‘Is divine vengeance never just?” How any- 
one who has ever looked up into the bosom of infinite Love can ask 
such a question is more than I can understand.” Now, vengeance 
is defined by the Standard Dictionary—whose rule of definition is 
that “the most common meaning is given first’”—as “(1) The inflic- 
tion of a deserved penalty ... for the vindication of justice; retrib- 
utive punishment.” That such vengeance is attributed to Jehovah 
by Scripture cannot be successfully denied. Moses represents God 
as affirming, “Vengeance is mine, and recompense.” Paul states the 
same thing: “Avenge not yourselves, beloved, . . . for it is written, 
Vengeance belongeth unto me; I will recompense, saith the Lord.” 
He also speaks of “the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God; who will render to every man according to his 
deeds.” And Christ declares, “The hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” Many 
other like passages from these and the other writers and speakers 
of Scripture might be adduced, were it needed. Vengeance is 
affirmed of Jehovah, and such vengeance is just. 

Now, if the above five propositions are not a misinterpretation of 
our author’s position, it is legitimate to inquire 

1. For the explanation of the efficiency unto salvation of a Gospel 
which is a tissue of absurdity and falsehood, if Dr. Chaffee’s views 
are correct. 

2. For the difference in results or logical conclusions from his 
premises and those of Ingersoll or Thomas Paine. 

3. For the justification of such audacity as turns out of court the 
testimony of Moses, Paul, the evangelists, and Christ himself. 

4. For the grounds for continuing in the Methodist ministry, while 
believing and uttering doctrines so contrary to her teaching 

In conclusion, if our author is an exponent of the teaching of the 
Gospel of evolution, or if his position is the logical outcome thereof, 
one may well hesitate before exchanging therefor that Gospel which 
has through the ages proved itself to be “the power of God unto sal- 
vation to everyone that believeth.” H. G. BIrere. 

Owatonna, Minn. 
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THE ITINERANT’S CLUB. 


IS THERE A DECLINE IN PULPIT POWER? 


One of the prominent subjects of discussion at the present fime is 
the assumed decline of the Christian religion. Statistics have been 
studied with the most patient care, and it is argued that the slow 
increase or actual decrease in the membership of the Church shows a 
decline in the confidence of mankind in Christianity. How far such 
a decline is temporary, as often happens in all great movements 
affecting mankind, or how far it indicates a general decadence of 
Christian faith and consequently of Christianity itself, are questions 
that need further discussion before a just conclusion can be reached. 
Assuming this decline to be real, the causes are being considered 
with much earnestness. It is held that modern critical methods 
have had much to do with it; that the weakening of the faith on the 
part of the people through the teachings of negative criticism has 
led to a neglect of the word of God, except in its literary aspects, and 
has thus weakened the influence of Christianity as a saving force, 
in the evangelical sense. Whatever may be the causes for this de- 
cline, it is safe to assume that a widespread feeling exists that such 
is the case, and philosophical students of Christianity are earnestly 
endeavoring to account for it. 

Connected with the subject of the decadence of Christianity is the 
question as to whether the power of the pulpit has declined. This 
is asserted by many to be the case. If there is such a decline, there 
should be adequate reasons for it: 

1. It is affirmed that the Gospel itself has ceased to impress men. 
The story of the cross has become old. It has been repeated almost 
two thousand years, and it is thought by many that the “old, old 
story” is no longer effective. These believe that, in order to impress 
men, there must be practically a new Gospel. But that this is not 
true is evident, for the facts will show as already indicated, that the 
largest congregations are found in Churches all over the country 
where the old, old story is adhered to most closely. Except in rare 
instances the people are not attracted by discourses on themes un- 
connected with the Gospel. In times of genuine revivals, as a rule, 
the houses of worship are crowded, prayer meetings are well at- 
tended, and all the interests of the Church advance vigorously. The 
story there told is the simple story of salvation, of redemption by the 
blood of Christ. It is difficult to find a vigorous Church movement, 
either in active Christian communities or in the desolate portions of 
the city, that is not carried forward under preaching which empha- 
sizes the great heart facts of the Gospel, such as the incarnation, the 
life and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. A study of churches 
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where conversions most frequently abound will emphasize the same 
thought. The old, old story is not worn out, and when properly pre 
sented is still “the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” 

2. Another possible explanation is that the method of the presenta- 
tion of the Gospel is not as effective as that of former times. We 
may well pause to consider whether this may not, in a measure at 
least, be true. It must be conceded that with widespread intelligence 
public speaking has ceased to draw audiences to the extent which 
was the case in former times when books were not so abundant and 
when literature was less widely diffused. It has been claimed that 
there is a decadence in oratory. We are giving more attention to 
the substance of things than to their form, and a revival of the study 
of public speech is very desirable. Mere elocutionary practice, as 
such, is not sufficient, although it is of vast importance. The case 
involves the study of modes of address, expression, and argument 
which are best calculated to impress the people of our time. We 
may not return to the methods of former years, nor would it be wise 
to rely on the past too much as furnishing models for the present. 
But great attention should be given to the study of public speaking 
in institutions of learning, far greater, we think, than is now given 
to it. It often happens that one with less material, who has an 
effective mode of delivery, accomplishes far more good than those 
with more ability and less adaptation of method. How to combine 
substance and form, the matter of speaking and the delivery, with 
harmony and effectiveness is the problem of the orator and teacher 
of to-day. Simplicity of address should be cultivated. Men and 
women like directness. They will go to sleep over long periods, 
abstruse sentences, and high-sounding words, while a plain, straight- 
forward statement will often be effective. To be simple in style is 
not to be commonplace. The richest thought has its most perfect 
form in language that is at once chaste and plain. It would seem 
that a revival of the study of public speaking, with the purpose of 
learning the forms which are adapted to our new era, is much 
needed at the present time. 

3. Another possible explanation of the lack of pulpit power, if it 
exist, is that the preachers do not present the side of the Gospel 
which the present age demands. It is believed that it is the duty of 
our age to present the ethical side of Christianity, and that the 
Gospel fails to impress men because it is not sufficiently practical. 
There may be some truth in this, but the age when the ethical aspect 
of Christianity has been the sole one presented has not been the age 
when the Gospel has been most effective. There was fine preaching 
in the time of Wesley. The reading of the sermons of the eighteenth 
century will show that many of them are thorough expositfons of 
the ethical side of Christianity. Dr. Briggs, in the North American 
Review, seems to claim that Christianity is advancing rather than 
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declining, and assigns as the evidence: “In our age greater attention 
is given to Christian ethics and sociology than ever before. A man 
who has the ethical enthusiasm of our times is inclined to criticise 
historical Christianity with great severity because of its failure to 
realize the highest ethical ideals, and especially those presented by 
Jesus in his teachings and example. ... Some good men in our 
times are disgruntled with historical Christianity for its ethical 
failures, and keep aloof from the Church on that account; but these, 
after all, are proportionately few, and they are unreasonable, for they 
exaggerate the ethical phase of Christianity over against the doc- 
trinal and vital. . . . Indeed, it is Christianity itself which is chiefly 
responsible for the ethical enthusiasm of the present time, and this 
is an evidence that Christianity is about to enter upon the last and 
highest stage of its development.” It is evidently the thought of 
Dr. Briggs that a revival of ethical preaching, as distinguished from 
dogmatic preaching, so called, is to mark the new era upon which 
we are entering, for only by ethical preaching can ethical ideas be 
maintained in the Church. No one will question the importance of 
the presentation of the ethical side of Christianity. But it will 
be most effective when kept in vital relation to the life that is in 
Christ Jesus. 

We cannot believe, however, that the remedy for any supposed de- 
cadence in Christianity is to be found in ethical preaching. It has 
already been shown that the attendance upon Christian services is 
greatest in those Churches where what are called the historic facts 
of Christianity—as the incarnation, the crucifixion, and the resur- 
rection of Christ, in connection with his teachings—are most deeply 
and profoundly preached. We may again refer to the fact that the 
liberal Churches, so called, where the ethical form of preaching is 
most constant and of the highest order, have not made such advances 
in membership or in commanding influence as to give promise that 
this is the method by which Christianity is to be restored to its 
primitive vigor. 

We cannot then believe that there is any clear evidence of a transi- 
tion to a new age in which attendance upon Church services shall no 
longer be considered an evidence of the possession of Christianity, 
of which examples are cited on the continent of Europe. Nor do we 
think that there is any marked decline in pulpit power. It were easy 
to cite the names of the preachers who have swayed immense audi- 
ences in our great centers for the last quarter of a century, to show 
that preaching power is not dead. The Church and the ministry 
especially need the revival of a firm faith in the great historic facts 
of Christianity, a mighty baptism of power through the Holy Spirit, 
and a renewed purpose to bring the world to Christ, in order to ex- 
hibit to the world the old-time power of Christianity. The nine- 
teenth century, so far as Christianity is concerned, is not closing in 
darkness or despair, but in light and in hope. 
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THE PROLOGUES OF ST. PAUL.—II. FIRST AND SECOND 
CORINTHIANS. 


In the last issue attention was called to the remarkable prologue 
of Paul in his letter to the Romans, it seeming appropriate that 
such an elaborate prologue should accompany so profound a letter. 
It is probable that the prologues in the several epistles were deter- 
mined by the subject-matter of the epistle, indicating the attitude 
which the apostle proposed to bear toward his readers. In Romans, 
for instance, Paul designates himself as “a servant of Jesus Christ, 
called to be an apostle.” In First Corinthians he says of himself, 
“Called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ,” omitting the word “serv- 
ant.” Further, in the former he mentions the historic fact concern- 
ing himself that he had been “separated unto the Gospel of God,” 
while in the latter he asserts that his apostolic call was by “the will 
of God.” These differences cannot have been the mere incidents 
of composition, but must have had a better reason for their ex- 
istence. And what reason more natural can be assigned than that 
Paul was writing a formal treatise to the Romans and did not wish 
to express so much his apostolic authority as his relation to Christ 
both as apostle and servant? 

A study of the epistles to the Corinthians indicates that among 
them Paul’s apostolic authority had been impugned. This is espe- 
cially shown in his second epistle. Indeed, many claimed that as 
he was not one of the original apostles he was no apostle at all. 
As he was about to give instruction on many Church questions which 
had been submitted to him by the church at Corinth, he deems it 
proper to indicate his apostolic authority. It is clear, however, that 
the church had a large measure of confidence in him, else they 
would not have sent to him for special instruction on subjects of 
critical interest. There had been on their part errors in conduct 
and faith unbecoming those who professed the Christian faith, and 
the apostle must speak to these inconsistent believers with the tone 
of authority. That he does so is found in some striking passages in 
the epistle. He further affirms, as we have already noted, that his 
call to the apostleship was by “the will of God,” and therein he indi- 
cates his thankfulness to God for the great privilege of being his 
chosen ambassador. 

In the prologue of the Epistle to the Romans, Paul associates no 
one with himself in his salutation. In the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians he joins with himself “Sosthenes, the brother,” the 
article indicating that he was a well-known brother. Unfortunately, 
though he was well known to the Corinthians, he is not well known 
to us, and who he was must be a matter of conjecture. He is sup- 
posed by some to have been one of the seventy. By others he is 
thought to have been the ruler of the synagogue mentioned in Acts 
xviii, 17. But we are here in a region of conjecture, and must con- 
tent ourselves with the thought that Sosthenes was a brother of the 
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Corinthians in church relations holding a position of sufficient 
prominence to lead Paul to associate him with himself in writing 
this important letter. 

We may notice a further difference in the prologue, as relating to 
the party addressed. In Romans the apostle writes “to all that be 
in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints;” in Corinthians, “unto 
the church of God which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified 
in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with all that in every place call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours.” The 
language, “To all that be in Rome,” has been held to indicate that at 
the time of writing there was no organized church at Rome, but that 
the letter was addressed to individual Christians or such assemblies 
as were gathered in private houses without formal organization. 
This view has been regarded as a help in ascertaining the date of 
the letter. The Corinthian prologue addresses the church at Corinth, 
which was well known; yet, the letter was not confined alone to the 
membership of that church, but was also intended for “all that in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs 
and ours.” 

It is to be further noted that a very important section in the pro- 
logue to the Romans, namely, that which describes the Gospel and also 
sets forth the humanity and divinity of our Lord, is omitted in the 
Corinthians. This is easily explained, if we assume the purpose of 
the former to be a theological treatise, and of the latter to be prac- 
tical advises—the former, as already indicated, demanding elaborate- 
ness of preliminary statement; the latter, the setting forth of Paul's 
authority over a church needing his instructions. Incidentally, we 
may notice the fact that the apostle affirms the custom of the age to 
pray to Jesus Christ when he addresses all that “call upon the name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord.” Already men had learned to address 
their petitions to him as one of the holy Trinity. 

It would be very natural to expect that, in writing a second epistle 
to the same church, the apostle should use language similar but less 
full, and such we find to be the case, the chief variation being that he 
associates Timothy with himself in the salutation instead of Sos- 
thenes. He is evidently writing from a different place, and asso- 
ciates his own son in the Gospel. The language of this prologue is, 
“Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, and Timothy 
our brother, unto the church of God which is at Corinth, with all 
the saints which are in all Achaia.” The resemblances and differ- 
ences of these two prologues to the Corinthians, as well as the greater 
brevity of the latter, furnish a striking confirmation of the identity 
of the authorship of the two epistles. The prologues to the Corin- 
thians, as also that to the Romans, are in entire harmony with our 
knowledge of the personality and purpose of the writer of the let- 
ters. The prologue closes, as the one before noticed, with the usual 
benediction of “grace” and “peace.” 
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ARCHZ/OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


MORE PAPYRI 

WHILE a number of archeologists are busying themselves with the 
remote past of the land of the Pharaohs, and by their methodical 
excavations and scientific classification of the objects found are 
helping to rewrite the story of Egypt in such a way as to disclose 
secrets hidden for millenniums, and are thus giving a lifelike picture 
of the first dynasties, others, and preeminently Grenfell and Hunt, 
have been devoting especial attention to the Greco-Roman period 
The finds of these two English scholars at Ben Hesa, the ancient 
Oxyrhyncus, have been fully discussed in our pages. They have al- 
ready published two volumes of these papyri, and more are still to 
follow. As our readers are somewhat informed concerning the con 
tents of the first volume, whose chief attraction was the Logia, or 
sayings of our Lord, we shall not discuss this further, but shall 
proceed to the second volume, lately from the press. 

The number of papyri discovered at Ben Hesa was very large. 
Many of these had suffered greatly, and were in a very bad state of 
preservation—so much so that it required the most patient and 
skillful manipulation to get the best results. Who knows the debt 
of gratitude we owe to the patient reader of old documents! It goes 
without saying that not a fragment, however small, can be passed 
unnoticed, but every piece must be read with the utmost care, since 
no one knows what wealth some of these musty scraps may contain. 
In deciphering documents already on hand, no less than in excava- 
tion, the unexpected often happens, and the greatest results have 
appeared when and where least expected. 

The first thing that impresses the thoughtful reader of these two 
volumes is the character and varied nature of the literature dug up 
from the ruins of this unimportant and out-of-the-way Egyptian 
town—the books which were read by the people during the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Though the bulk of these papyri are 
the records of the domestic, business, and political life of the vil- 
lagers, yet there is quite a liberal representation of the Greek classic 
authors, as well as a few fragments of the New Testament. Of the 
latter we find portions of St. John’s gospel, as well as the first chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; the second of these was 
evidently “a schoolboy’s exercise.” Of the Greek authors we find 
fragments of Homer, Plato, Euripides, Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
Xenophon, Menander, and others less known. It seems strange that 
this little town on the Nile should have so many readers of the best 
Greek authors at so early a date. From the fragments found we 
have a right to conclude that Homer was a favorite of the people. 

53 
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This is especially true of his Jliad, though, strange to say, the 
Odyssey is not represented among the fragments. Plato was like- 
wise read, for portions of the Phaedo and Laches appear among these 
papyri. Demosthenes is represented by his masterpiece, The Crown. 
One writer has well said: “Of course the literary fragments from 
unknown authors, or lost works of known authors, are vastly more 
interesting, and of these there are a goodly series in the volume 
before us. We feel a pang at the heart when we learn that among 
them is the single title-page or label, Lagpoveg Miuor Tvvarxeion, show- 
ing how near Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt were to the recovery of 
that masterpiece which Plato made his study, which inspired the 
Adoniazus@ of Theocritus and the Mimes of Herodas. But, on the 
whole, we may congratulate the discoverers on their good fortune. 
Foremost among the novelties stands a scene from Menander’s 
Perikeiromene, the play in which a girl’s hair was cut off by her 
jealous lover. The cruel fate which stole from us all the manu- 
scripts of this admirable playwright, and left us only isolated lines 
by way of compensation, seems now relenting, and in the remains 
of the ‘Farmer’ and of this ‘Croppy Damsel’ begins to allow the 
modern world some small insight into the workmanship of the 
master. The most likely of all future chances in Egypt is the 
finding of a roll of Menander.” 

Though the papyri of the second Oxyrhyncus volume disclose but 
little that is absolutely new, yet the incidental references and com- 
ments therein found reflect the state of culture of that day. This 
is especially true of the hundred lines or more of commentary or 
annotations upon passages in Book XXI of the Jliad. Another im- 
portant fragment is a metrical treatise. The value of this is en- 
hanced by the copious citations used by way of illustrations from 
authors, if not altogether unknown to us, yet from writings of 
annotations upon passages in Book XXI of the Jliad. Another im- 
portant fragment is that which contains an imperfect list of the 
victors at the Olympian games, from olympiad 65-83. These papyri 
also reflect not only the official or political, but as well the domestic 
life of the people, demonstrating very clearly, were this necessary, 
that human nature was much the same in those early days on the 
banks of the Nile as at present on the Thames and the Hudson. Men 
and women, young and old, rich and poor, of the Greco-Roman 
period in Egypt met the problems of their day and the annoying 
questions of their localities much in the same spirit and temper as 
we do now at the close of our century. Then, as.now, these papyri 
tell us, the schoolboy had his troubles; young lovers had their dis- 
appointments; husbands and wives had their domestic difficulties, 
yea, even divorce suits; business men had their losses and gains, and 
the capitalist his greed and his enemies. The details of a family 
quarrel and a divorce and the difficulties arising from a second 
union, found recorded in a portion of these old documents, would 
make good reading for some of our sensational papers. The science 
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of Greek paleography is perhaps the most benefited by the publica- 
tion of these papyri. For, without doubt, when all the documents 
already discovered are edited and autotypes prepared, there will be 
very complete specimens of Greek writing from about “300 B. C. 
down to the discovery of printing accessible to the student.” 

Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have a mania for excavations, and, far 
from being satisfied with their past successes, they are still as eager 
as ever for more brilliant victory. A recent number of the 
Atheneum gives a short resumé of their work during the past four 
years. Here we are told that they carried on work in 1896 in an 
old cemetery at Umm el Atl. Owing to the fact that grave robbers 
way back in the ages had exploited this old graveyard, nothing of 
value was found. In the winter of 1898-99 they were somewhat 
more successful, for then they discovered a very large number of 
papyrus mummies; many of these were so badly damaged by damp 
and exposure as to preclude the best results. Last winter, however, 
gave them a perfect harvest. Let them tell the story in their own 
words: “Our luck changed in a manner which surprised all our 
hopes, and our new collection promises to be of even greater im- 
portance for the Ptolemaic period than our Oxyrhyncus find for the 
Roman and Byzantine.” 

What makes these last discoveries of the two great Englishmen 
of special interest to Americans is the fact that our country is to be 
most benefited by them, for the excavations are made under the 
supervision of Grenfell and Hunt for Mrs. Hearst; and one half of 
all the papyri discovered are to become the property of the Univer- 
sity of California. The site selected was Umm el Baragit, in the 
southern part of the Fayoum, a little south of a village called Tutfn. 
Work was begun here on December 3, 1899, with a large force of 
experienced diggers for antiquities. Success followed the en- 
terprise from the very first day, when a large number of papyri 
were unearthed. Some of them were in demotic characters, 
but by far the greater part in Greek. It may be added that few 
monuments with hieroglyphs were brought to light, owing to the 
fact that the objects dug up were in the immediate vicinity of a 
temple of the crocodile god, Sebek. Strange enough, no documents 
were found in the temple itself, but rather in the houses adjoining, 
which were probably residences for the priests and attendants. 

A little south of the place just mentioned was another old ceme- 
tery which was also thoroughly explored. Indeed, fully sixty days 
were devoted to this old burying ground. Tombs of widely separate 
ages were discovered here—one of the twelfth dynasty, another of 
an age somewhat later, and two more of the new empire. As might 
be expected, scarabs, beads, and amulets of various kinds were found 
in these old sepulchers; so were also a large number of richly 
painted coffins, containing mummies rolled up in cloth cartonnage, 
which belonged most probably to about 250 B. C. There were other 
plain coffins in common wood, and still many mummies in papyrus 
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wrappings without any coffin of any kind; these according to the 
discoverers must have belonged to a later age even than those of 
250 B.C. Though very many of these papyrus mummies were badly 
damaged, yet no less than fifty were in splendid condition. 

Adjoining this cemetery a remarkable discovery was made. It 
was that of an extensive burying ground full of mummified croco- 
diles. Among the many thousands here interred some measured no 
less than thirteen feet, while others were tiny bits of baby croco- 
diles. They were all wrapped up in papyrus, some of them in more 
than one layer. Sometimes the mouth of a crocodile was stuffed 
with a papyrus roll. Most of the papyri were in Greek, though not a 
few contained demotic writing. 

According to the laws governing excavations in Egypt, demotic 
papyri and other antiquities of whatever nature, except Greek 
papyri, are to be kept at Gizeh; the latter, however, may be divided 
equally between Egypt and other countries. Of the recent dis- 
coveries by Grenfell and Hunt, who are in the employment of Mrs. 
Hearst, we may say that the Greek papyri have been sent to Oxford 
for examination, and after these have been edited one half of them 
will be dispatched to the University of California. It will probably 
be many months before the public will be made acquainted with the 
contents of these documents, for those who discovered them will 
continue to excavate every winter, and then as time is afforded them 
will arrange and translate these latest papyri discovered. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF RESEARCH IN PALESTINE. 


A LITTLE over five years ago the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis planned to establish a school somewhere in Palestine 
for facilitating the study of biblical archeology and research. The 
American Oriental Society and the Archeological Institute of Amer 
ica have both given the movement their approval, so that now the 
School of Oriental Study has become affiliated with the Archeological 
Institute under nearly the same regulations as the American schools 
at Athens and Rome, which have contributed so much to the study 
of classical archeology. Various universities and theological schools 
have evinced their confidence in the new movement by becoming 
responsible for at least one hundred dollars annually for the first five 
years. The promoters of the school have also appealed for at least 
one hundred thousand dollars, with which to erect suitable buildings 
either at Jerusalem or Beirut, or in both places, as well as to pay 
the salary of a trained archzologist and biblical scholar. Such a 
school will be a natural center for archzologists and explorers in 
Palestine, for no one can reasonably doubt that the land has still 
many a secret hidden underneath its soil whose discovery will prove 
of greatest benefit to the Bible student. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


A GENERAL summary of this recent gathering will not be amiss for 
future reference. The third general, or world, Conference on For- 
eign Missions, which convened in New York April 21 to May 1, 1900, 
was the first of such Conferences held on this side of the Atlantic, 
and was easily the greatest missionary assembly ever gathered in 
the history of the Church. More than that, it was the greatest mani- 
festation of the aggressive forces of the Church in history. The pro- 
gramme, of which thirty thousand copies were printed, was itself an 
educational document, and will serve as a handbook of foreign mis- 
sions in which every item of missionary intelligence is classified. 
The attendance was overwhelmingly great. Three months before the 
time set there was serious apprehension that the metropolis could 
not be roused to appreciative interest in the occasion. But when the 
time came the Protestant Christian forces of the city were a unit in 
their enthusiastic interest. Delegates poured in from all parts of 
the country sufficient to fill two thirds of the seats of the great hall, 
so that there was not room to accommodate more than half the peo- 
ple besides who desired admission. Other sessions besides those 
originally planned had therefore to be provided, not as overflow 
meetings, but as an extension of those in Carnegie Hall, projected 
on the same plane, with the same topics, and often with the same 
speakers to repeat the addresses delivered at the central meeting or 
to reread the papers just read. Yet even after these provisions 
other meetings had to be extemporized in various great churches, 
with equally popular and powerful speakers, taxing the utmost effort 
of the officers having to provide for these occasions. 

This enthusiastic interest came as an overwhelming surprise to 
the projectors of the Conference. Evidently none had measured the 
depth and the reach of the hold that foreign missions have obtained 
on the country at large. It became evident that there is a latent 
interest in the churches in this direction which the most sanguine 
had not apprehended. The projectors of the last Conference—that at 
London in 1888—had a comparatively easy task in contrast with the 
responsibility of the managers of the New York gathering. The Lon- 
don projectors had thirty millions of people within easy reach of 
Exeter Hall, but the New York audiences represented the wide ter- 
ritory extending from Boston to San Francisco and New Orleans. 
They were also from every theological branch of the Protestant 
Church, and seemed as one man in their earnest purpose to learn 
oncerning the forward movement of Christendom. 
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The present status of foreign missionary work was a reason why 
great interest should attach to the gathering. Within the twelve 
years since the last Conference had occurred the phenomenal devel- 
opment of the specific woman’s societies and the Student Volunteer 
movement. Within this period changed polit:val conditions through- 
out the heathen world had also put on the Churches new responsi- 
bilities. The masterly statistical summaries of Dr. Dennis showed, 
so far as figures may show, what the evangelistic force at home and 
abroad was which was represented in the assembly. Exclusive of 
societies engaged in the conduct of missions on the Continent of 
Europe, it was pointed out that there are in non-Christian countries 
no less than 449 organizations directly and indirectly conducting 
mission work. To these must be added the women’s auxiliary socie- 
ties, 88 in number, making 537 in all, with an annual income of 
nearly $20,000,000. The foreign missionary force is 15,460. This 
includes 5,063 ordained missionaries; 702 physicians, of whom 484 
are men; 1,470 lay missionaries, not physicians; 3,567 married 
women, not physicians; and 3,403 unmarried women, not physicians. 
The total native force is 77,338, of whom 4,053 are ordained. The 
total number of principal stations is 5,571, and of other stations 
26,247. There are 11,039 organized churches, with a membership of 
1,317,684. There are 15,032 Sunday schools, with an enrollment of 
771,928 members. The total native contributions toward Christian 
extension, chiefly, of course, in their home fields, was recently $1,841,- 
757, and the entire native community is 4,414,236. The women 
societies are 120 in number with an income of $2,500,117, employing 
2,251 missionaries and 4,804 native helpers in 1,532 stations. The 
literary department shows 421 Bible translations, of which 148 are 
in Asiatic languages, 115 African, 60 European, 56 Australasian, 35 
North American, and 7 South American. 

The delegates to the Conference, numbering 1,500, came from all 
parts of the earth, 48 countries being represented. In addition to 
this there were 600 missionaries, and these especially made a singu- 
larly favorable impression by their ability, their modesty, and their 
spirit of devotion. In all 75 meetings were held, and 115 boards and 
societies were represented. It was estimated that the total attend- 
ance on the meetings must have reached 170,000, while the visitors 
at the missionary exhibit were more than 50,000. The Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, rector of Grace Church, Broadway, New York, has said 
that so deep was the hold the Conference had upon the people of 
New York that it “shook them out of their provincialism.” 

That, however, it had defects may be easily understood. There 
was necessarily almost no debate upon topics or papers in the vast 
auditorium. It could not be planned for that. Delegates who had 
had experience and could advance arguments suitable for a deliberate 
assembly in many cases would not have had the voice-power neces- 
sary to be heard in so vast an assembly. The Conference was there- 
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fore rather a series of mass meetings, valuable discussions being 
only possible in the smaller meetings of experts and being com- 
paratively few in number. 

That the whole movement made a profound impression on the 
country and has given a forward impulse to the cause of world-evan- 
gelism is conceded, and will be more manifest lereafter. Mission- 
aries must have been greatly encouraged to find themselves as a body 
so greatly appreciated. Home boards discovered themselves in closer 
touch than ever before, and Churches were convinced that there 
was a possible solidarity of action not hitherto developed. The 
native Christians of the several non-Christian lands must come to 
recognize the unity of Protestant Christendom, and get broader 
views of the great evangelical operations over the world. Leaders 
of other religions will be obliged to recognize that they have to do 
with forces stirred by profound convictions, and must be impressed 
that Protestant political powers will protect European and Amer- 
ican missionary interests. The presence and utterances of distin- 
guished statesmen at the Conference, though unofficial, must have a 
far-reaching diplomatic influence on such potentates as the sultan 
of Turkey. The “white man’s burden” will be more and more 
identified with the world’s evangelism. 


THE CHINESE SITUATION. 

Few persons now have the disposition to prophesy about the future 
of missionary work in China. Each day brings new phases of the 
problem, and the wisest can speak with as little assurance as those 
having lesser acquaintance with the facts. Prudent folk are only 
busy in the effort to obtain information as to the actual status of 
affairs, where all alike are bewildered, staggered, and ill-informed 
That the ultimate result will be the larger advance of Western civili- 
zation and of Christianity, experience justifies us to believe. Dr. D. 
Z. Sheffield, of the North China American Board Mission, has ex- 
pressed the faith of Christendom in saying, “There is a divine Ruler 
who presides over the ends of confusion, as surely as over the ends 
of order.” He declares: “The day of great change has fully come to 
China, and under the guidance of Christian men the change, in its 
total results, will mean progress. Though sore in heart, I never 
had a stronger hope for China than now. This struggle is the effort 
of old China to shut out the new China, but it will be in vain.” 

The present disturbances, though precipitated with a magnitude 
that the European powers were unprepared to meet, cannot be said 
to have been unanticipated. Many of the most prominent of the 
China missionaries have for three years given the fullest assurance 
that a great convulsion was at hand. Conspicuous among these 
utterances are those of Dr. William Ashmore, of Swatow. Alluding 
to the wars of 1842, 1857, and 1895, he said at the Ecumenical Con- 
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ference, “These exposed the inherent weakness of the whole Chinese 
administration, not only to the outside world, but to the Chinese 
themselves.” The nation thus found out how weak its rulers were. 
The speaker declared that the exposure of the existing rottenness, 
from the court of Pekin down to the lowest Yamen in the smallest 
city of the empire, changed the reverence of the nation for its rulers 
to contempt. He also spoke like a prophet of old when he said: 
“The soil is already prepared for insurrections and for rebellions. 
Feebleness and incapacity are so conspicuous that hope and confi- 
dence are paralyzed. Without orders, without leadership, without a 
definite policy, without unity of purpose, ... the whole Chinese 
mind is bewildered, and the whole Chinese attitude is like that of 
a flock of sheep upon which a pack of wolves are deterred from rush- 
ing only through fear of bites from each other.” 

All this does not mean that the Chinese people are not stable, and 
have not virile qualities. Their industrial morality is high. The in- 
dividual Chinaman is not suffering from decrepitude. “He is,” said 
Dr. Ashmore, “‘an emigrant of ubiquitous adaptation, he is a business 
man, he is a mechanic, he is a trader, he is a sailor, he is a diplomat, 
and by and by he will be a soldier. Then let the world look out. 
His most wonderful characteristic is his capability of being built into 
a new structure, when his predilection happens to be that way.” But 
his body politic, his judicial systems, his financial systems, his edu- 
cational systems, his ancient usages all must needs be reformed, and 
that cannot be from within. “Reformation after ordinary precedents 
is impossible. . . . It is possible that dowager empress and dynasty 
may go down together. If so it should be decreed, the earth will 
shake at the sound of the fall and the Lord above shall be exalted in 
that day. . . . Let not the nations of Europe be blinded. The dynas- 
ty may go, and may go out like the flame of a candle, but the Chinese 
people are not dead, and theirs is not an emasculated manhood... . 
It may seem a visionary thing to say, but say it I do: There may be 
a representative government in China quite as soon as there will be 
one in Russia; the Chinese coolie may be a voter before the Russian 
serf; the Chinese uplift of the coming fifty years will exceed the 
Russian uplift of the past hundred years. ... Drawbacks and checks 
there will be, but allowing for them all, after taking into account the 
nature of the Chinese people, once emancipated from their slavish 
allegiance to their literary class, considering that they have no India 
caste to keep them back, and counting as we do on the mighty power 
of God to be provident in the last days, we are safe in assuming that 
there will be such ingatherings as the world has never seen. It 
takes only a smal! minority of a population, provided that minority 
is assertive, to create ascendency in religous matters. Of course, 
it is our firm conviction that the coming century will witness 
the fall of heathenism in China and the dominance of the Chris- 
tian faith.” 
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FORBIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 

Theodore Walker. There can be no doubt that there is renewed 
activity on the part of the conservatives in Germany with reference 
to questions of Old Testament criticism. This is indicated by the 
large number of works which are designed to check or overthrow the 


more recent positions of the critical school. For example, a work 
has recently been issued by Wilhelm Miller which brings together 


the leading arguments of the opponents of the Graf-Willhausen 
theory. Whether or not these works will suffice to turn the tide of 
critical opinion, certain it is they will in some measure stay it. The 
particular significance of Theodore Walker, just at the present time, 
is that he discusses not so much the conclusions of the critics as the 
final court of appeal. In 1897 Meinhold gave a vacation course at 
Bonn in which he attempted to show that Jesus handled the Old 
Testament in such a way as to indicate that it was not, in his judg- 
ment, trustworthy. Walker takes exception to this. His views are 
published in a work entitled Jesus und das Alte Testament in ihrer 
gegenseitigen Bezeugung (The Testimony of Jesus and the Old 
Testament to Each Other), Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1899. Ac- 
cording to him, Jesus did not subject the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment to criticism, either as to its history, its law, or its prophecy, 
but recognized them as true and divine. He accepted the records 
concerning Abraham and the patriarchs generally, and concerning 
Jonah and Daniel, as historically correct. We think there can be no 
doubt that Walker has here taken the most natura! position, and it 
is a peculiar fact that the more radical the critic the more likely he 
is to insist upon Walker’s very opinion at this point. But Walker 
and the more radical critics part company when the question of the 
authority of Jesus is reached. He insists on that authority in every 
respect, so far as the contents of the Old Testament are concerned; 
they would limit his authority to the realm of the religious, includ- 
ing the moral. It is very sure that, if we are bound to accept 
Walker's views concerning the authority of Jesus, we cannot hold 
that he meant by his utterances to sanction the contents of the Old 
Testament—that is, we cannot so do without the greatest danger to 
the propaganda of Christianity among the more intelligent classes. 
For if, in order to be true followers of Christ, it is necessary to accept 
all his opinions relative to matters of science, and if in the ascertain- 
ment of those opinions we go on the theory that he believed all that 
his words implied, we shall be obliged as Christians to abjure our 
most firmly established views of science, for example, the Copernican 
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theory. This even Walker would not do. There are those who pro- 
fess to think that to hold that Jesus knew the facts to be different 
from what his words implied is to attribute to him dishonesty. 
Rather does it appear to us that to take that position is to attribute 
to him good common sense. 


G. Wildeboer. The Dutch have few scholars who so thoroughly 
represent the critical school and who at the same time so completely 
preserve their sanity. This has been illustrated in Wildeboer’s 
previous writings, and once more is it clear from his Jahredienst und 
Volksreligion in ihrem gegenseitigen Verhaltnis (The Worship of 
Jahweh and the Popular Religion in their Mutual Relations), Frei- 
burg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Wildeboer begins with the eighth 
century B. C., because there the writings of the prophets furnish a 
fixed point of departure. At that time there was a bitter struggle 
between the prophets and the people, whose Jahweh worship the 
former regarded as idolatry. Still, the prophets also believed in 
Jahweh as Israel's God and in Israel as the people of Jahweh. 
He thinks that the Old Testament affords us the following con- 
ception of the origin of Jahweh worship in Israel: From among 
the Israelitish tribes that remained on the peninsula of Sinai Moses 
went to the tribes that dwelt in Goshen as their deliverer and as the 
herald of a simpler and purer form of Jahweh worship which had 
developed among the Kenites. That, prior to Moses, the progenitors 
of the Israelitish people had a pure and lofty conception of God in 
nowise destroys the religious significance of Moses. God vouchsafed 
him a loftier revelation than had been granted to his predecessors, 
as may be seen in Moses’s doctrine of the perfect justice and inap- 
proachable holiness of God. This Mosaic religion had a hard fight 
before it overcame and supplanted the religion of the people, which, 
though not ancestor worship nor totemism, was polydemonism, in- 
stead of polytheism or monotheism. But the relation between the 
religion of Jahweh and the religion of the people was not wholly 
one of strife. The former unconsciously borrowed much from the 
latter, penetrated it with its own spirit, and allowed it to pass as 
Mosaic. For example, the provisions relative to sacrifices and feasts, 
and even the hope of immortality and the belief in the resurrection 
of the dead. According to this, the religion of Jahweh was not 
wholly a development. It was this in part, but it was also founded. 
The doctrine of evolution, according to Wildeboer, is not sufficient 
to explain the progress of religion in Israel, nor, indeed, in general, 
since it cannot do justice to the influence of personalities in a domain 
where personality has such vast importance as in religion. On the 
other hand, Wildeboer believes that there was development up to the 
time of the second Isaiah, who more clearly than any before him 
caught and expressed the idea of Jahweh as the One in the absolute 
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sense. This seems to do justice to those who have denied the 
supreme place to evolution in the origin of the religion of Israel, 
without its complete abandonment. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Der Prolog des heiligen Johannes, eine Apologie in An- 
tithesen (The Prologue of the Gospel according to John, an Apology 
in Antitheses). By Karl Weiss. Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1899. This 
is the second recent work which undertakes to show that the pro- 
logue of the Gospel of John is an apologetic-polemical piece of writ- 
ing. The difference between this book and those that have preceded 
it lies chiefly in the fact that it holds the Gospel of John to be a 
universal polemic against all the enemies of Christianity of the time, 
while the majority, but particularly Baldensperger, hold that the 
polemic is chiefly against the disciples of John the Baptist. For 
example, the words “In the beginning” were directed against those 
who were inclined to deny the temporal preexistence of Christ, while 
the close relationship to God indicated in verses 1 and 2 were de- 
signed to combat those who, in accordance with philosophy or 
theosophy, regarded the Logos as an abstraction, a world-idea, or as 
a being somewhere between God and man, but not as God. In short, 
Weiss claims that St. John, whom he regards as the author of the 
gospel, endeavored to destroy the doctrines of the disciples of John 
the Baptist, Judaism, and the Alexandrian and Greek philosophies. 
According to him, the prologue extends only to verse 14, which brings 
to an end the purpose of the prologue, namely, to consider the Logos 
only as unincarnated. The theme or thesis of the prologue is, The 
Logos is the highest principle of all being in the pre-Christian age. 
Weiss is of the opinion that St. John chose the word “Logos” because 
the four principal systems which he attacked had a Logos idea, in 
the place of which he wished to establish the true Logos. This may, 
perhaps, throw some light on the question why a purely philosophical 
idea, which has no mention elsewhere, was introduced by John. In 
considering the merits of Weiss’s theory of the prologue it must be 
confessed that its comprehensiveness aids us in explaining some of 
its contents better than a narrower one does. Still, it must not be 
overlooked that, in order to maintain it, he is obliged to disconnect 
verses 15,ff., from the prologue, whereas they are apparently written 
in the spirit of verses 1-14. Much more suitable would it be to make 
the prologue end with verse 5. For verse 6 introduces John the 
Baptist, not merely, as Weiss seems to think, in order to gain him 
as a witness for Christ, but to show that he was inferior to the Logos. 
The discussion of verses 6-8 is taken up again in verse 15, and again 
in verse 19, and, if verse 6 belongs to the prologue, verses 15 and 19 
do also. Besides, the contrast between John and the Logos, and 
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John’s testimony to Jesus and his denial of Messiahship to himself, 
suggests that the prominence thus given to John arose from a con- 
sciousness that from John’s disciples came the chief danger to the 
spread of Christianity. 

Die Bekehrung Johannes Calvims (The Conversion of John 
Calvin). By A. Lang. Leipzig, A. Deichert Naclif, 1897. Students 
of the history of the Church are familiar with the fact that Calvin 
affords us but little light as to the manner or time of his conversion. 
Hence Lang’s book will be a welcome contribution to our knowledge. 
By Calvin's conversion is not here meant chiefly the inner spiritual 
change which took place in his heart, but rather the influences which 
led him to reject the Roman Catholic, and adopt the Protestant, sys- 
tem of faith. One of the principal questions which Lang discusses 
is the relation of Luther to Calvin’s conversion. He believes that 
Calvin wrote, as he is almost universally believed to have written, 
the celebrated address of Rector Cop for All Saints’ Day, 1533. It 
so happens that Luther preached on All Saints’ Day, 1522, a sermon 
which has many passages in common with that of Rector Cop. If, 
now, the writing of that address was the turning point in Calvin’s 
religious beliefs, the dependence upon Luther for that important 
result is established. It cannot be supposed that the writing of that 
address was the occasion of Calvin’s conversion, unless we think of 
him as undergoing the change as a result of his studies in connection 
with his task. But it seems that, even so, his conversion was not 
complete, for he appended to the address an Ave Maria, and held his 
benefice at Noyon until May, 1534, six months or more after the 
writing of the address. Weiss finds, in addition to the dependence 
upon Luther, a dependence also upon Erasmus in the address; but 
he also finds there portions which are the original work of Calvin. 
He concludes that the religious experience which made Calvin a re- 
former was quite similar to that which made Luther a reformer 
before him. Only, he thinks, the conversion of Calvin took place 
much more suddenly than that of Luther, in accordance with the 
character of the French people and of Calvin himself, but also be- 
cause at that time (1533) there were advisers who were able to give 
Calvin the necessary counsel which was so slowly and painfully ob- 
tained by Luther. In other words, Lang holds that Calvin and his 
system are to be explained only as a result of the religious and dog- 
matic development of all previous Protestantism. Doubtless the 
doctrinal agitation and religious movements of the time influenced 
the mind of Calvin, and in this sense Lang is correct. But the Cal- 
vin known to history, the Calvin of Geneva, was not yet produced 
when he wrote the celebrated address. All the facts point not to a 
very sudden, but rather to a gradual, change from the strict Roman- 
ist views of Calvin to those strictly Protestant opinions which we 
find him enforcing upon the intractable Genevans. 
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RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

The German Doctrine of the Resurrection of Jesus. The controversy 
which raged so fiercely over the Apostles’ Creed has about ceased ; but 
in its place comes another equally violent in reference to the resurrection 
of our Lord. The whole trouble arose because Pastor W eingart in some 
sermons, in 1898, relative to the resurrection and ascension of Christ de- 
clared that what the disciples of Jesus saw was not his literal body of 
flesh and blood, but a vision of him wrought by divine power, which 
convinced them that he was alive forevermore and that they had seen 
him. For this Weingart has been brought to trial and suspended from 
the ministry, though the State continues to pay him his salary. Judged 
by the Lutheran standards, there can be no doubt that Weingart is un- 
orthodox on that point. However, he has with him in his belief thou- 
sands of others, and even orthodox Lutherans who do not share his belief 
have in several instances held that it is tolerable, as, for example, Bern- 
hard Weiss and Steude. It may be said that not for holding that view, 
but for the folly of preaching it, he ought to be suspended, and with 
this we would ordinarily agree. But in his case it was expected by his 
congregation that he would preach this doctrine, because they held it. 
Hence it seems strange to suspend a man for preaching what is held by 
a congregation which is still in good standing. But the strangest feature 


of the case is the fact that Dr. Diisterdieck, one of those who partici- 
pated in the judicial condemnation of Weingart, himself goes so far as 
to assert that the account of the fall of man is a legend, that there are 
doctrinal errors in the Scriptures, and that even Christ was not free 
from such errors. In this instance, however, we find merely what is 
frequent, that those who most strongly condemn heresy in others are 
themselves heretics. 


Protestantism in France in 1899. There are many denomina- 
tions of Protestants in France, and there is, on the part of large num- 
bers, a strong desire for union. The second Fraternal Conference, 
having in view a union, accomplished comparatively little of a direct 
kind. The proposition to form a commission composed of equal 
numbers of the adherents of the various dogmatic tendencies for the 
purpose of conducting a common warfare, offensive and defensive, 
against the common enemies of alcoholism, immorality, Jesuitism, 
and atheism met with favor. But any and every project looking 
toward a union of the positive and negative theological tendencies, 
such as would give each dogmatic position equal rights, was met by 
strong opposition from the conservatives. This result is all the 
more to be deplored because the opportunity is just now exceedingly 
favorable for Protestantism, were its adherents in a position to act 
unitedly, and because ultramontane opposition to the Protestants is 
at present particularly active and virulent. However, there are some 
branches of Protestantism which agree in some points. The Metho 
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dists and the Free Church agree essentially on the conditions of re- 
ceiving members into the Church, and at their latest authoritative 
assemblies agreed to work together more harmoniously in some par- 
ticulars. Then the Association of Liberal Pastors at a recent meet- 
ing took action in favor of granting to women the same rights as 
men in the Church, while the Free Church took practically the same 
position. Perhaps it is too much to expect conservatives and radi- 
cals to unite voluntarily in such a way as to ignore their differences. 
These are too fundamental. The divergence is to be deplored, but 
so far as their convictions are conscientious they are to be respected 
more for staying apart than they would if they came together. 































The Growth of Old Catholicism in German Austria. The 
“Away from Rome” movement adds members both to the Protestant 
and to the Old Catholic Churches. In the cities and among the 
middle classes the tendency is rather toward Protestantism than 
toward Old Catholicism; but among the peasants the tendency is the 
reverse. Indeed, among these there are many who, though discon- 
tented with Romanism, remain with that Church rather than become 
Protestants. This is because they find the Protestant form of service 
too cold and intellectual. They prefer the more spectacular and 
emotional services of the Roman Catholics or the Old Catholics. Un- 
fortunately, the Old Catholics lack the means requisite for reaping 
the advantages of this preference. The civil authorities enact re- 
pressive measures far more frequently against Old Catholics than 
against Protestants. Besides, it is alleged that the Protestants do 
not give the Old Catholics the aid against the common enemy that 
would naturally be expected. If this last allegation is true, it seems 
as though the Protestants of that region must be very short-sighted. 


Methodist Leaven in Germany. More and more the work of evangeli- 
zation, essentially in our American sense of the word, is taking hold of 
the German Church. The enemies of the movement call it Crypto 
methodism; one of its friends calls it the new Lutheran Counter-reforma- 
tion. The Methodist doctrines which are so offensive are three, and per- 
tain to baptism, conversion, and sanctification. The Lutherans do not 
take to the Methodistic denial of regeneration by baptism. To this it is 
replied by the Methodistically inclined Lutherans that, with the ex- 
ception of the Formula of Concord, the Luthern Confessions of Faith do 
not teach the regeneration of infants in baptism. As to conversion, the 
friends of the evangelization movement affirm that the Methodist 
methods can be rejected only where a more sober method of preaching 
conversion shall be employed with appropriate earnestness, As to 
sanctification, it is declared that if Methodism has carried the doctrines 
to extremes, it has been neglected in the Lutheran Church, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the Critical Review (London) for July, Principal Salmond ex- 
amines A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation, by An- 
drew Lang, and seems surprised that Mr. Lang, the man of quips 
and cranks, smart sayings, sly hits and biting sarcasm, clever para- 
doxes and fine fancies, should be found attempting sober history 
and writing it in a staid and sober spirit, with occasional flashes of 
his usual brilliant whimsicalities. Dr. Salmond says, “It is pro- 
digious,” and Mr. Lang plays his present role ably and worthily, 
writing so that you must read him, even his much-relished occa- 
sional fling at what he calls “the unhistorical spirit of triumphant 
Protestantism.” Principal Salmond says that the interest of the 
book deepens when we come to Wallace, the wars of Bruce, and the 
reaction. It gives a grateful and generous estimate of Wallace, as 
follows: “Wallace died as Archibald Cameron was to die in 1753, un- 
tried, by the same brutal method, and for the same crime. Like the 
limbs of Montrose, the limbs of Wallace were scattered ‘to every 
airt.” The birds had hardly pyked the bones bare before Scotland 
was again in arms, which she did not lay down till the task of Wal- 
lace was accomplished. We know little of the man, the strenuous, 
indomitable hero. He arises at his hour like Jeanne d’Arc; like her 
he wins a great victory; like her he receives a sword from a saint; 
like hers his limbs were scattered by the English; like her he 
awakens a people; he falls into obscurity; he is betrayed and slain. 
The rest is mainly legend. He seems ruthless and strong, like some 
avenging Judge of Israel; not gentle and winning like the Maid, but 
he shares her immortality. For the scattered members, long ago 
irrecoverable, of the hero no stately grave has been built, as for the 
relics of the great Marquis of Montrose. But the whole of a coun- 
try’s soil, as Pericles said, is her brave men’s common sepulcher. 
Wallace has left his name on crag and camp— 


‘Like a wild flower, 
All over his dear country.’” 


The reviewer says the history shows Mr. Lang to be strong in his 
likings and in his hates. “His favorite aversions are the Douglas 
family and John Knox. One of his favorite predilections is the old 
Scotch clergy, the matchless pre-Reformation Church.” “The 
clergy,” says Lang, “saved Scotland’s freedom. They later preached 
for it, died for it on the gibbet, and imperiled for it their 1mmortal 
souls by frequent and desperate perjuries.” Dr. Salmond closes by 
wondering if Andrew Lang will next give us a volume of sermons. 
Among the notices of recent books mention is made of the second 
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volume of F. J. Snell’s Wesley and Methodism, of which it is said 
that the interest of its story never flags; that the account given of 
the beginnings of Methodism hardly goes to the root of the matter, 
since deeper experiences and larger forces were at work than Mr 
Snell perceives; that his insight into Wesley's doctrinal attitude 
and teaching is inadequate; that justice is done to the nobler ele 
ments of Wesley’s character; and that the estimate of what he and 
Methodism did for England is well put. Some statements are that 
“Methodism arrested national decay and infused new life into Chris 
tianity;” that “it is every way probable that the influence of that 
high Tory, John Wesley, over the masses did much to prevent an 
English analogue of the French Revolution by absorbing into the 
ranks of Methodism those who would naturally have been its lead- 
ers;” that “the emancipation of the slaves, and, after that, other 
emancipations, were the reflection and the fruit of that inward 
emancipation of which Wesley was the preacher;” and that “the 
Evangelical Movement and the Oxford Movement in the Church of 
England were both founded on the principle that religion was some- 
thing other, something higher, than an aspect of civil life. This 
principle, which in the eighteenth century had been fairly lost, 
Wesley and his companions were bold enough to reassert.” There 
are also reviews of Professor Royce’s Gifford Lectures, The World 
and the Individual, and Canon Gore’s The Scientific Basis of Mo 
rality. 


Tue highly successful measure which has been in operation at Min- 
neapolis since 1884 for the restriction of the saloon is described by 
Captain Judson N. Cross in the Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, 0.) for 
July, under the title, “Limiting Saloon Territory: the Minneapolis 
Plan.” The principle of operation—which consists in restricting 
places for the sale of intoxicating liquors within certain prescribed 
limits of police patrol—is declared by the writer to have been “no 
accident, but an evolution, directed, as other social reforms are 
brought about, by a law of, or by, a power above peoples, councils, 
officers, courts, and legislatures; for certainly those directly instru- 
mental in its establishment built better than they knew.” The re- 
sults, in other words, have universally popularized the plan. “The 
patrol limit has greatly decreased the saloons, drinking, and drunk- 
ards; cut off many hundreds of recruiting stations for voters to up- 
hold any wide-open saloon policy; broken the saloon political power 
in a great measure; freed the home districts from saloon disorders, 
where but few policemen are required, leaving the great majority of 
the police force to patrol the saloon district. ... Time and test have 
crystallized so powerful a public sentiment and determination to 
maintain inviolate not only the patrol-limit principle, but the present 
status, that no man of any party in the State, running for United 
States Senate, Congress, State or municipal office would consent to 
have in his platform a plank demanding the elimination of the pa- 
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trol limits or the principle by which they were established.” St. 
Paul has already adopted this “patrol-limit system,” while Duluth 
will demand it when saloon encroachment makes it necessary; and 
when the measure has spread to other great cities of the land a 
long step would seem to have been taken toward the ideal of which 
reformers dream. The other articles of the quarterly are: “Oberlin’s 
Contribution to Ethics,” by Professor W. E. C. Wright, D.D.; “The 
Period of Doubt among the Friends of Jesus—A Study in the Life 
of Jesus,” by Professor E. Il. Bosworth; “President Finney and an 


Oberlin Theology,” by Professor A. T. Swing; “The Economic In 
terpretation of the Fall of Man,” by Professor T. N. Carver; “The 
Ideals of Christian Education—The Argument for the Christian 
College,” by President J. H. Barrows, D.D.; “The Present Status of 
the Biblical Theology of the Old Testament,” by Professor G. S 
Burroughs, LL.D.; “The Catholic Counter-Reformation in Bohemia,’ 
by Professor L. F. Miskovsky; “Religion as a Personal Relation 

by Professor H. C. King, D.D.; “The Lesson of the New Hymnals,’ 


by Professor Edward Dickinson; and “The Making of a Great 
Preacher—Bossuet,” by Professor A. H. Currier, D.D. The last 
article is particularly engaging. Bossuet “was the leader of the 
Church of France in his time—more potent in its affairs than the 
pope himself. To the end of his life he continued to be a student 
and a learner, taking up the study of Hebrew in his later years and 
achieving a laudable scholarship in it, that he might be a better in 
terpreter of the Bible. His vigor and vitality seemed to be unfail- 
ing; so that when, at length, he died men were astonished, it is 
said, at ‘this mortal’s mortality.’” Important editorial notes also 
help to make this issue particularly strong 


By the free consent of Bishop J. C. Granbery, D.D., the fifth of the 
Cole Lectures for 1900, delivered by himself, on “Conflict and 
Growth,” is published in the Methodist Review of the Church Sout! 
(Nashville, Tenn.) for July. The life of the believer, he declares 
is changeful, and “the two great laws of change are conflict and 
growth.” As to the warfare that the Christian fights, “his enemies 
are a trio—the world, the flesh, and the devil.” His growth is to be 
in knowledge, self-mastery, purity and loftiness of motive, and 
heavenly hope. Though he has not passed beyond the reach of temp 
tation, yet the prayer of Paul for the Ephesians furnishes “an ad 
mirable statement of the altitudes of Christian experience” where 


he may abide. “I do not claim the completeness of this gracious 
state,” the bishop writes, “for the majority of even sincere Chris 
tians.... Yet it is much that they set before them such a life and 


strive to live it, and that they realize their aim in a greater or less 
degree. Moreover, there are saintly men and women, strong and 
steadfast in faith, harmless and blameless in behavior, zealous and 
tireless in good works, victorious over all seductions to evil, un 
54 
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spotted from the world, adorned with all the graces of the Spirit, 
fervent in devotion, and full of peace, joy, and hope in Christ... . 
They are the salt of the earth and the fittest souls for heaven. These 
jewels of the Church are not rare.” The seven articles which follow 
are: “A Legal View of the Evidence of the Resurrection,” by W. G. 
M. Thomas; “William Cowper (1731-1800),” by Rev. R. T. Kerlin; 
“Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry,” by Professor E. W. Bowen, Ph.D.; 
“Gladstone’s Categories of Religious Thought,” by J. W. Hinton, 
D.D.; “Through Nature to God—aA Critique,” by C. T. Carroll, D.D.; 
“A Captain of the Book Industry,” by D. W. Clark—his paper being 
a charming sketch of the life of H. O. Houghton; and “The Issues of 
the History of Dogma,” a review by the Editor, Dr. J. J. Tigert. 
The closing article, by Rev. J. E. Wray, is entitled “Another View 
of Thomas Carlyle,” and glows with the characteristic sayings of the 
famous philosopher. A few of his caustic judgments upon indi- 
viduals may be quoted as follows: “Byron’s verse was ‘the screaming 
of a meat jack;’ J. S. Mill was ‘a logic-chopping machine;’ Leigh 
Hunt, ‘rose-water imbecility;’ Bulwer Lytton, ‘the dreariest phantom 
I have yet struck up with;’ Douglas Jerrold, ‘the last of the London 
wits, I hope the last;’ Gladstone, ‘talk copious, ... but all gone 
irrevocably into House of Commons shape. ... Man once of some 
wisdom or possibility of it, but now possessed by the prince, or many 
princes, of the air;’ Disraeli, ‘dizzy;’ Keble,‘an ape;’ Keats,‘a chosen 
vessel of hell;:’ Landor, ‘gigantesque;’ O'Connell, ‘chief quack of the 
world, . . . first time I heard the lying scoundrel speak, . . . Demos- 
thenes of blarney, ... the big beggar man with £15,000 a year;’ 
Louis Bonaparte, ‘He has not been shot hitherto; that is the best that 
can be said.’” The closing statements of the writer regarding 
Carlyle include a still further mention of his quips and fancies: 
“He regarded the churchmen of his time as narrow pedants or con- 
ceited bigots. He said Dean Stanley was ‘boring holes in the bottom 
of the Church of England;’ Cardinal Newman had ‘no more brains 
than an ordinary-sized rabbit.’ He disliked Strauss, and spoke of 
Renan’s Vie de Jesus with loathing. Colenso he hated. ... Darwin's 
theory he styled ‘a gorilla damnification of humanity;’ atheism, ‘the 
ghostliest of algebraic spectralities.’ ‘Yesterday came a pamphlet 
on the advent of atheism. It was like the shout of a hyena on find- 
ing that the whole universe was actually carrion.’” Of Carlyle’s 
rank the author says, “He exerted a wider influence on British liter- 
ature, and through that literature on the ethical, religious, and po- 
litical beliefs of his time, than any other man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

The Christian Student (New York), issued quarterly by the Board 
of Education, is a most timely publication. Important papers on 
educational needs and methods, with late statistics and much more 
of a kindred nature, show the high aims of Dr. McDowell in his 
department, and title the quarterly to general attention. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Personal Religious Life in the Ministry. By Bishop F. D. HuntrnGTon, 8.T.D., 
LL.D., L.H.D. 12mo, pp. 212. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, cloth, 75 
cents. 

For fifty years this man has been speaking learnedly and infiu- 
entially to his own and other generations. Three of these addresses 
to young ministers have been printed before, but are worthy of re- 
printing. The Protestant Episcopal Church in our day has had few 
greater minds or nobler spirits than Bishop Huntington, whose 
words are always wise, spiritual, and weighty. The subjects here 
presented are, “Singleness of Heart,” “Spiritual Sensibility,” “Self- 
Sacrifice,” “The Ministry of the Church a Ministry from on High,” 
“Thorough Service,” and “Spiritual Helps and Failures in Keeping 
the Royal Law;” the last two being addresses to ministering women 
in the Church. It were well if this small book were laid on the study 
table of every young minister, and if its lessons were absorbed and 
its spirit imbibed by him. On one of the first pages is this concep- 
tion of the men of the ministry: “They live primarily and work dis- 
tinctively in the kingdom of God’s grace. It is their home, their 
intrusted estate, their field of husbandry, their banqueting house, 
wide and satisfying. They do a gracious service. They breathe a 
holy air. They handle consecrated things. They rise up every 
morning to sacred labors, and lie down every night under an almost 
audible benediction. They draw ‘all their cares and studies this 
way.’ ... The ministry is the voice, the ambassadorship, the visible 
agency of the Lord from heaven, a quickening spirit. Heaven is 
peculiarly with the men of the ministry, and it is their privilege, in- 
comparable and unspeakable, to work directly from its inspiration 
and by its power.” The good bishop says that the Church wants 
ministers who have renounced self—self in the three forms of self- 
indulgence, self-will, and self-promotion; and it wants no others, for 
no others can rouse people from spiritual deadness in materialism, 
indifference, frivolity, and carnal luxury. And if men cannot come 
into the ministry with that self-forgetful mind they are forbidden to 
come at all. What strikes Bishop Huntington as a prime fault in 
the religious community is “a certain thinness of Christian char- 
acter.” He speaks of the infection of worldliness and the appalling 
risks to ministerial purity; and, seeing how the great Seducer 
tempts men to make the ministry into a trade and sell their souls 
for some disguised piece of the world’s merchandise, he wonders 
that “scores of young men go skipping into ministerial orders with 
a kind of gay alacrity, as sanguine as if there lay no fearful nest of 
deadly snares before their feet, as if no fierce and cruel hands of 
principalities and powers, of the rulers of the darkness of this 
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world, moving in the shadows, were feeling after them to find them 
out, and to throttle all honor and fealty and simplicity in them if 
they can. Here is the first alarming condition besetting a clergy 
man’s conscience. It is the world inside the Church using the secu- 
lar element of its organization to secularize him, by its bribes and 
prizes, its official honors and personal reputations, its patronage 
and applause.” He speaks of clergymen who “live in a shambling 
compromise between the principles of the kingdom which they are 
sworn to defend and the pretensions or fashions of the world which 
that kingdom was sent down from heaven to condemn and over 
throw. ... In like circumstances, they would figure along with 
Cardinal Wolsey or Paul of Samosata, who were but types of many 
country or city preachers; bending the knees of their hearts to 
Mammon, waiting on wealth, afraid of politicians, eager for showy 
success, rendering unto God only a portion of his clear claim, and 
unto this modern Cesar or his courtiers a great deal that is not 
Cesar’s at all.” He deplores the degrading effect of such servility 
and duplicity on the inner man, and says to the young ministers, “I 
adjure you to look at it through no mist, and to gird up the loins of 
your minds to withstand it. Could some purging breath of the 
Spirit blow away from those who are entering the ministry all am 
bition for place and power and display; could they be trained to an 
unquestioning faith that the Church stands in its own right, is in- 
dependent of the world around it and only seeks the world’s salva- 
tion; could they verily believe that neither numbers nor revenues 
have anything whatever to do with her honor and prosperity, and 
that her officers have everything they need in having their Master's 
favor, then how soon bishops, elders, and deacons would stand forth 
in every land content, serene, reverenced, and trusted, beyond the 
reach of vexation, beyond the fear of failure!” He tells of the bold 
fidelity of John Chrysostom, who, when king and queen and crowds 
in the street were most ready to flatter him, arraigned them with 
the keenest condemnation of their sins; upon which Bishop Hunt- 
ington adds: “Satan had not then debauched the manliness of Chris- 
tian parishes into the cowardice of dismissing a pastor for denoun- 
cing open iniquity. This apostolic rebuker was finally banished 
from Constantinople and went into the deserts to die. But it was 
not the common people that rejected him; their generous instincts 
clung to him to the last; it was Eudoxia and the Court. Once when 
the whole city seemed swept away by a contagion of sensuality he 
said to the people, ‘Whatever you may do, I know what I have to do 
I am responsible for every soul among you, and, whether you shut 
your eyes or become enraged, I shall so act that I may be pure from 
the blood of all men and be able to stand without fear before the 
judgment seat of God.’ Fourteen hundred years later, in this coun 
try where the populace is king, we shall be but ill-furnished suc- 
cessors to this exiled John, or to that earlier John by the Jordan to 
whom he so often looked back as his pattern in boldly rebuking 
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vice, if we are not prepared to find a court, a Eudoxia, or a Herodias, 
in a self-willed, self-indulgent, and capricious community. What 
we are to pray for is that we may hold fast singleness of heart, 
faithfulness in reproof, and sweetness of spirit together.” Warning 
is given against secular perversions and duplicities, “a perturbed 
and soiled current of selfish ambitions and appetites running along 
the course of our consecrated calling.” This bishop, after long and 
wide observation, writes: “By far the greater portion of the actual 
and solid work of the Gospel and Kingdom of Christ has been done 
by men of moderate parts.... Of the examples of great religious 
prosperity in parishes that I can recall, nearly all have been pro- 
duced by clergymen of average ability, but always by those who in 
a faithful stewardship made the best possible use of what talents 
they had, and who united common sense, patience, and cheerfulness 
with hard labor.” Often the preacher “is mortified that the dis- 
course which he took to church with confidence or hope turned out 
weak, confused, or unreal, and in his disgust he would be glad never 
to preach again. But the mood changes, and he gathers courage to 
struggle once more after that ideal sermon which always is to be, 
but never is.” Again he writes: “A keen conviction of personal un- 
worthiness has appeared as a permanent element in the spiritual 
frame of all memorable ministers whose interior life has in any 
way been opened to the world. In a very large proportion of cases 
that conviction has been attended by a deep feeling of incompetency 
to the high calling. This would seem to be just as common with the 
most distinguished as with the most obscure. Success, celebrity, 
admiration have apparently nothing to do with it. What could more 
impressively elevate the office of a Christian teacher than this 
solemn undertone of self-dissatisfaction, sounding along through the 
whole line of holy leaders from Pentecost to this hour, ‘Not unto 
us, not unto us?’ It is a confession of that mysterious secret which 
keeps sweeping from us for evermore; an unrealized ideal, an un- 
fulfilled hope, a grief of shortcoming just as sad in the weary heart 
of the veteran preacher who lies down to rest at fourscore as in the 
sobered spirit of the consecrated young minister at his ordination.” 
The good shepherd must give his life for the sheep, so that his flock 
will say, “This man cares for us for Jesus’ sake.” The bond be- 
tween minister and people will be very slight, if he relies on his 
tine discourses and absents himself from sick rooms and deathbeds 
and the humble homes of the poor. The minister most increases his 
owr strength and his power over the hearts of men by doing the 
hard things cheerfully. “It is hard when you are in the midst of a 
train of unusually productive thought in your study, which has 
come slowly and by hard pulling of many hours, when you fee! as if 
interruption would be overthrow, to be summoned to listen to the 
story of some poor foolish body who has come to get you to explain 
to her the mysterious dealings of God with her in her hard lot and 
to give her comfort and advice. It is hard, but if you can meet it 
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gallantly, if you can pass from your books and writing table to this 
poor woman, crying out of the coasts of her Tyre, with anything 
like the look and tone of Him who stopped and listened whenever 
Jew or Gentile beggar besought Him, you will be quite as certain to 
appear among His priests and kings hereafter as if you had finished 
out your happy train of thought in the handsomest fashion, gruffly 
telling the perplexed parishioner at your door to come again at a 
more convenient season. It is hard to see your best days for study 
cut to pieces or frittered away; but one of the most efficient city 
ministers this country has produced, who had many interruptions to 
bear, used to say: ‘Always tell me if anyone calls to see me; the 
man that wants to see me is the man I want to see.’ It is hard to 
be addressed by a noisy, impudent upstart in your parish as if you 
were a huckster or a menial; but if you can so manage your temper 
and face and voice as to let him and others feel that you belong to 
an order of silent victors, taking your strength from Him who 
walked on in majesty when the rabble cried ‘Crucify Him,’ and who 
stood unmoved to be spit upon, you really cannot much regret your 
opportunity to show such a spirit.” On the duty of lifting up Christ 
before men, it is recalled that that wonderful woman, Sister Dora, 
said as she lay dying, “If I went back to teach and tend my hospital 
patients again, I should dwell more than ever on the need of build- 
ing our hopes on Jesus only;” and one evening when there was to be 
a mission service which all the cabmen of the town had promised 
her to attend, she said to the clergyman who was going to speak to 
them, “O, speak to them to-night on this text: ‘What think ye of 
Christ”. Make it ring in their ears!” 


Miracles : Were They, or Were They Not, Performed by Jesus? A Question of Fact, 
not of Science or Theology. By THomas J. Dopp, D.D. 12mo, pp. 207. Cincin 
nati: Jennings & Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1. 

With the relations which miracles bear to natural law Dr. Dodd 
does not particularly deal in the present discussion. While science 
certainly does not teach that miracles are inconsistent with such 
law, the proposition is to view them “merely as so many events in 
the life of Jesus, differing from other historical events solely in 
being of a most extraordinary nature,” and then to discover the 
proofs that these events actually took place. The author well holds, 
however, that such evidence must be nothing short of conclusive. 
“While it is by the testimony of history alone,” he declares, “that 
the miracles are to be established, the testimony must be far su- 
perior to that upon which other events in history have generally 
been admitted. ... There must be an unbroken succession of author- 
ities back to the dates of the deeds in question, and then these deeds 
must be attested by those who had personal knowledge of them, and 
who gave their testimony in circumstances which forbid all reason- 
able imputation to them of any kind of fraud, or even of all kinds 
of self-deception or delusion.” The method thus proposed is by no 
means novel, and yet is one which is always profitable, and in the 
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present instance is followed with conspicuous success. The four 
evangelists, “with occasional statements in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the writings of the apostle Paul,” being the original source of 
appeal in establishing the historicity of Christ's miracles, the 
author first inquires as to the date of their authorship. Renan 
himself is made to do service for the faith in his saying, “Upon 
the whole, I accept the four canonical gospels as authentic. All, 
in my judgment, date back to the first century, and they are sub- 
stantially by the authors to whom they are attributed.” With 
Renan, therefore, as his authority, the author assigns “Mark’s gos- 
pel to a date not far from the middle of the first century; Matthew 
and Luke somewhat later; with John about the year A. D. 90.” 
From other similar works, which seem by references in the fathers 
and in Paul to have been written before the composition of the gos- 
pels themselves, they appear also to have been selected “after thor- 
ough investigation of their contents.” Their “total disregard of 
many of the most important principles of historical composition”’— 
and such peculiarities of style as lack of arrangement and of 
rhetorical effort, the absence of appeal to the sense of the marvel- 
ous, the apparent unconcern as to the acceptance of the narrative, 
and “the direct, clear, bold, unadorned statement of facts, without 
equivocation, self-contradiction, or concealment”—combine to mark 
the gospels as “the work of honest, simple-minded men, whose only 
purpose was the transmission to posterity and throughout the world 
of the main deeds and teachings of their Master.” These very pe- 
culiarities, in other words, “add greatly to the prima facie credi- 
bility of the Gospel histories.” In the second chapter of the book, 
entitled “Further Consideration of the Evidence,” the discussion is 
continued. The line of the succeeding three chapters may be in- 
ferred from their captions, “Assaults upon the Evidence by Renan, 
Mill, Huxley, and Hume,” “Alleged Inherent Incredibility of Mira- 
cles,” and “General Review of the Adverse Argument.” We thus 
reach the concluding chapter of the book, which has as its theme 
“Miracles the only Explanation of Christ’s Power and Kingdom in 
the World.” Making all allowance for the exalted character of Jesus 
and “the power of a noble life in enforcing new and difficult 
truths,” we must also retain the record of his miracles, for, without 
them, “it is impossible to see that Jesus displayed the life or char- 
acter to which his power in the world has been ascribed.” And 
these miracles are proven by ample and explicit testimony. “Re- 
ject the miracles on the ground of want or insufficiency of the evi- 
dence,” says Dr. Dodd in his concluding paragraph, “and, to be 
consistent, we should equally reject the greater part of modern, 
and all of ancient, history; reject them because of either dishonesty 
or delusion charged upon the witnesses, and then no testimony can 
be admitted as that of sane or honest men; reject them because of 
liability to error in the senses, and we have no absolute assurance as 
to things occurring within our own observation and experience. 
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All history may thus be shown to be a fable, all life a delusion or a 
dream.” The argument of the author is thus evident, and, while 
already familiar to every student of Christian evidences, is one that 
may never be impeached. From the perusal of the book the reader 
rises with a new faith in the supernatural life of the Son of man 
which has been lived upon the earth. 


Love Illumined. By the Rev. G. E. ACKERMAN, M.D., D.D., Professor of System- 
atic Theology in U. 8S. Grant University, Chattanooga, Tenn., Author of Man a 
Revelation of God. With an Introduction by the Rev. Gro. T. Newcome, 
D.D. 16mo, pp. 124. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains 
Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

With many publications upon the subject of Christian holiness 
which have been at once metaphysical and belligerent this little 
handbook of Dr. Ackerman’s stands in refreshing contrast. The 
theory it holds is stated with such perspicuity that none need grope 
for its teaching, as one who walks through a maze of word-jugglery 
and psychological subtleties to find the light. The first three chap- 
ters of the book point out with great clearness the figurative nature 
of the terms employed in the discussions on sanctification, the danger 
of being misunderstood in their use, and the consequent need of 
caution in speech. The professor of the high experience may, how- 
ever, choose his own vocabulary—a position which to us seems im- 
pregnable, since the phraseology of sanctification is, after all, largely 
a man-made nomenclature. “Let not any man presume to dictate 
to me,” writes the author, “the words by which I shall endeavor to 
voice this unvoiceable experience, and lead those for whom I must 
in some sense answer at God's bar into that holiness of life which I 
understand to be the purchased privilege of the sons of God... . It is 
folly of the most mischievous sort to refuse to believe in holiness, 
as plainly set forth in the Bible, on the ground of inability to ac- 
curately define or fully understand it. Such an attitude on the part 
of those who object to the positive teaching of holiness may seem 
more modest than the attitude of those who would compel all Chris- 
tians to accept theirextreme definitions and give holiness testimonies 
in their words and phrases; but both are alike contrary to the teach- 
ings and example of our one infallible Pattern.” As for sanctifica- 
tion itself, Dr. Ackerman holds that in the last analysis the differ- 
ence between it and justification is “one of degree, not of kind.” It 
must also be kept in view that sanctification of the character differs 
from sanctification in the outward life, the latter inevitably follow- 
ing the former, “unless voluntarily hindered.” Sanctification, the 
writer further teaches, is “both a progressive and an instantaneous 
work;” the time comes when it is complete; as men are not 
“equal in intellectual attainments,” so “there cannot be two persons 
absolutely equal in the experience of holiness or perfect love;” log- 
ically, sanctification cannot be defined, and yet “is a proper subject of 
testimony and pulpit teaching;” while, finally, “the Scriptures do not 
warrant us in restricting the attainment of holiness to any definite 
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mode.” In his closing chapter the author marshals the testimonies 
of some of the saints who have climbed to the heights of experience, 
such as Fletcher, Moody, and Frances Ridley Havergal. With the 
positions taken by Dr. Ackerman it would be too much to expect that 
all should agree. Yet the prize for which he aims is described in 
terms so exalted at the commencement of his seventh chapter, on 
‘Definitions and Ideals,” as to prompt the question whether he is 
far astray from all the great souls who have sought the gift of God. 
For, in holiness, he writes, there can be “no selfishness,” “no mur- 
murings,” “no deception,” “no covetousness,” “no ill will,” “no seek- 
ing for the highest places,” “no envy,” “no resentment,” “no re- 
ligious pride.” Because of its sweetness of spirit, in other words, no 
less than its lucid statements of position, the book is highly attract- 
ive. And well does it close its winsome appeal for higher living 
with the words of the great Asbury: “I live in patience, in purity, 
and in the perfect love of God. God is my portion; he fills me with 
pure spiritual life. My heart is melted into holy love, and altogether 
devoted to my Lord.” 





~ — 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 

The Mind of Tennyson. By E. HERSHEY SNEATH, Pb.D., Professor of Philosophy 

in Yale University. 12mo, pp. 193. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 

The specific aim of this book is to interpret and systematize Ten- 
nyson’s thoughts on God, Freedom, and Immortality, in the light of 
his relations to the spirit of his age. Because Tennyson's aim was 
ethical, his message has a vital bearing on human life and conduct. 
The fundamental problems of philosophy occupy a conspicuous 
place in his works, in many of which he is a strenuous wrestler with 
skepticism. In “The Two Voices” 
worth of human life; in “The Palace of Art,” important aspects of 
moral life and theory; in “The Higher Pantheism,” the ultimate 
nature of reality, and of the relation of finite to Infinite; in 
“In Memoriam,” the great problems of God and Immortality, 
the mysterious realities of sin and suffering, and the problems 
of knowledge—its origin, nature, reality, development, extent, 
and distinction from faith—constructing a kind of philosophy 
of life; in “De Profundis,” the mystery of birth; in “The Ancient 
Sage,” materialism and agnosticism; in “Despair,” a heartless the- 
ology on the one hand and an atheistic philosophy on the other; 
and in such poems as “The Dawn,” “By an Evolutionist,” and “The 
Making of Man,” he meditates upon the ultimate goals of man’s 
evolution. Tennyson was one of the founders of the Metaphysical 
Society of Great Britain, in which the deepest questions of the 
Christian faith were discussed frankly and relentlessly by the most 
renowned minds of England, adherents and opponents of the Faith. 
The poet is essentially a man of reflection, and thus in touch with 
the permanent mood of the philosopher and apt to find the subject- 


he considers the problem of the 
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matter of philosophy. Professor Sneath shows, also, amply and 
clearly that the esthetic nature is one of the main sources of phi 
losophy. Tennyson had long and bitter struggles to get solid foot- 
ing on the “Eternal Verities,” but he gained it. He was seventeen 
years in writing “In Memoriam,” during which he was fighting the 
wild beasts of doubt and beating back skepticism, and finding 
rational grounds for believing that God is; that he is personal; that 
he is essential Justice and Love; that life, with its love and duty, 
has intrinsic worth and meaning; that destiny is something loftier 
than the dust. Dr. Sneath truly says, “It was a sublime struggle 
and a triumphant outcome.” The special value of the book before 
us is that it portrays that struggle and the lifelong campaign of 
faith, and outlines in lucid and masterful way the processes of rea- 
soning by which the mind of Tennyson came to solid certitude on 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion. Confining 
itself to this one service, it is the most useful, complete, coherent, 
and satisfactory book we know of on that particular subject. Going 
through the pages of this careful and studious treatise, one sees the 
quotations from Tennyson made so effective by their lucid interpre- 
tation that he is filled with joy at the glorious litany of Faith which 
can be woven together of the words of the great Laureate. How 
splendidly reasonable are the words of the Ancient Sage to the 
doubting youth, pointing out the limits of rational proof and the 
fact that many things regarded as certainly real and true admit not 
of absolute proof 
My son, 
Thou canst not prove that I who speak with thee, 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 


For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven. 


“Therefore,” says the sage, “be thou wise.” 


Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 

She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of “Yes” and “No,” 

She sees the Best that glimmers through the worst, 
She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer through the winter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg, 

She finds the fountain where they wailed “Mirage!” 


How nobly thoughtful and devout is Tennyson's humble and trust- 
ful adoration of God as revealed in the person of Jesus Christ 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just 
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Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest holiest manhood, thou 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine 
Our little systems have their day; St 
They have their day and cease to be 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they 
it was Tennyson's conviction that fear, doubt, and suffering can find 
relief only through faith in a God of Love, and, in the poem “Doubt 
and Prayer,” he prayed that he might not die, before, as he said, it 
“Before I learn that Love which is and was my Father, and my 
Brother, and my God.” In January, 1869, Tennyson said to Mrs. 
Bradley, who at once wrote it down: “Yes, it is true that there are 
moments when the flesh is nothing to me, when I feel and know the 
flesh to be the vision, while God and the Spiritual are the only real 
and true. Depend upon it, the Spiritual is the real: it belongs to 
one more than the hand and foot. You may tell me that my hand 
and my foot are only imaginary symbols of my existence, and I 
could believe you: but you never, never can convince me that the 
I is not an eternal Reality, and that the Spiritual is not the true and : 
real part of me.” The poem entitled “Despair” contains his protest ’ 
against a fatalistic predestinarian theology, and at the bottom of 
it he wrote: “In my boyhood I came across the Calvinist creed, and 
assuredly, however deep the mystery, if one cannot believe in the 
freedom of the human will as of the divine, life is hardly worth 
having.” As to man’s physical nature, Tennyson was an evolu- 
tionist. “He believed that the human body is descended from a 
lower form of animal life. But, in his judgment, this is not true of 4 
the human soul. That is not an evolution of the brute mind. Men 
are not ‘slaves of a four-footed will,’ but beings of ‘heaven-descended 
Will.” And, since man is a compound being, consisting of body and 
soul, it is the province of man as ‘heaven-descended Will’ to rule 
over man as animal-descended body. In other words, man as spirit 
ought to rule himself as body. This involves severe struggle. But 
we are moral beings, so that it is possible, by the exercise of will, to 


Arise and fly ! 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast: A. 
Move upward, working out the beast, ; 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 4 


Laying down Professor Sneath’s effective volume, one refiects that 

the glory of English literature lies in no small degree in the truth of 

Voltaire’s words: “No nation has treated in poetry moral ideas with 

more energy and depth than the English.” 

The Culture of Manhood. By S1.as K. HockKInG. 12mo, pp. 32. New York and | 
Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, 35 cents Y 
Manhood is defined as the highest and most complete development 

of the individual—a strong physique, a vigorous mind, a pure and iF 

unyielding moral nature—a union of Samson’s strength, Solomon’s ’ 
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wisdom, and Paul's intense spirituality. Essential aids toward the 
attainment of this ideai are properly regulated work, reading of 
wisely selected books, judiciously chosen friends and companions, 
and genuine religion. Each of these essentials is duly illustrated 
and impressed. We quote part of the last division of this whole- 
some and helpful booklet: “The crown and glory of manhood is re- 
ligion. There may be fullness of learning; there may be perfection 
of grace and beauty; there may be brilliancy of intellect, maturity 
of judgment, charm of eloquence, and even correctness of conduct: 
but if religion be lacking, the passion of love that lifts duty into 
delight and makes service a joy, then the character is not yet com- 
plete. The ship is still without its rudder, the building without its 
topstone. Religion is like the sunshine. It is not only a beautiful 
thing in itself, but it brings out the beauty that is in every other 
thing. It is the great revealer as well as the great life-giver. Go 
out into the country among the hills and streams when the skies are 
leaden and there is not a gleam of sunshine anywhere, and how 
somber everything looks. How cold and gray the landscape, how 
bare and desolate the mountains, how dark and cheerless the val- 
leys and streams. You had been told that it was a beautiful country; 
that the rivers flashed like sapphire and the mountain peaks glowed 
like burnished gold; and lo! everything is gray and dark and 
somber. The forms are perfect enough. The mountains are mag- 
nificent in their majesty and strength. The torrents leap and foam 
as they hurry onward to the sea. But something is lacking. You 
miss what you came out to witness—the gold and sapphire are ab- 
sent. But wait a while—have patience. The next day dawns with 
scarcely a cloud. The sun climbs grandly the eastern steeps of blue. 
The very atmosphere is all a-sparkle with light. You pull up your 
blind in the morning, and look out with a start. What has hap- 
pened? You seem in a new world. Can these be the same moun- 
tains, the same valleys, the same torrents, you saw the day before? 
Verily in the nighttime the heavens and the earth have been made 
anew. No, it is not that. It is just the sunshine that has made all 
the difference. A thousand beauties, unseen before, now stand re- 
vealed; a thousand colors gleam and flash that you never suspected; 
a thousand potentialities become active and real. Just as light and 
heat lie dormant in a lump of coal, and will remain dormant forever 
unless embraced and kissed by kindred elements, so the beauties 
of the earth lurk unrevealed till touched by the glory of the sun- 
shine. When the day dawns, and the shadows flee away, when the 
morning sun kisses the mountain’s cheeks and floods the wide land- 
scape, then earth’s loveliness flashes out in a moment, and you have 
the gold and amethyst and sapphire and chrysolite of the eternal 
city. ‘Surely the light is good,’ said the preacher, and verily it is 
so; for, like religion, it beautifies everything it touches. It creeps 
in through every window and doorway, through every chink and 
cranny, and gladdens everything on which it falls. It steals down 
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the cellar steps, through iron gratings and cobwebbed lattices, and 
sleeps in grateful warmth upon the floor. It glides silently into 
rooms of sickness and kisses the cheek of the sufferer. It plays 
with the baby’s ringlets, and washes them with gold. It lies in 
splendor upon gardens and meadows, and brings out all the beauty 
of the flowers. It bathes the fields and forests till they become trans- 
figured. It puts a rim of purple round the modest daisy and shades 
the velvet of the pansy with a superhuman skill; and when evening 
comes it uses up its superabundance of colors in painting the glow- 
ing canvas of the west. Surely the light is good. And what light 
does for the earth religion does for man. It calls into play all! that 
is best in human nature. It is health and healing, vision and in- 
spiration. If a man have learning and culture, religion adorns and 
enhances them. If he have strength and position, it adds new dig- 
nity and grace. However great a man may be without religion, he 
is much greater with it. It is the crown of manhood, the keystone 
of the arch. Napoleon and Nero and Cw#sar were great men. Their 
daring, their force, their resource have rarely been equaled. Yet 
no right-minded man can think that their greatness was of the lof- 
tiest type. Our admiration for them has little or no reverence in it. 
A shadow rests eternally upon their names. They lacked the most 
essential quality of true greatness. Over against their names let us 
place one or two others. Chinese Gordon was a warrior, yet there 
are very few peace men who do not revere his name. It is not that 
he was renowned for valor, that he was great in resource, that he 
was courageous in battle, that we enshrine him so deeply in our 
hearts and affections. Nero and C#sar were also great in these 
qualities. It was his unaffected goodness, his simple piety, his un- 
stained purity of heart and life, that so touch our hearts, and give 
to him the niche he will ever fill in the thoughts and affections of 
the English-speaking people. It is possible that David Livingstone 
had not a finer courage than Emin Pasha, and yet his name will be 
remembered and revered when the other is forgotten. And the ex 
planation is to be found in the fact that he was a good man. Re 
ligion crowned his life with grace and beauty His simple piety 
touched and greatened everything he did, and even the simplest 
word he spoke. It was not the brilliance of his intellect nor the 
splendor of his daring that made his name immortal, but the beauty 
of his religion. It would be easy to multiply illustrations. All 
down the line of history there are names that touch our hearts like 
a psalm. We cannot speak of them without a thrill of emotion. The 
story of their lives we reckon among the fine gold of the world’s 
literature. Their influence is imperishable. Who were they? 
What did they do? They wrought righteousness; they subdued 
kingdoms; they feared God; they kept his commandments. They 
were not all kings, but they were all kingly. They were not all 
known. They were not all wealthy, and yet they have enriched the 
all 


world for time.” 
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Our Presidents and How We Make Them. By A. K. MCCLURE, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
pp. 418. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2. 

This is an instructive, interesting, trustworthy, and permanently 
valuable volume, prepared by possibly the best qualified man in 
America. It is far more than a condensed biography of the twenty- 
four Presidents of the United States; it gives an illuminated insight 
into the spirit and methods of our republican institutions. The very 
best portraits of all the Presidents illustrate the book. The plat- 
forms of the various parties in the successive quadrennial elections 
are also here for reference. The crux of American politics is the 
quadrennial presidential election; in it all the issues and movements 
of parties crystallize into decisive statement and undergo scrutiny 
and discussion. Our system makes the President the center and 
focus; at once prime minister and independent executive; avital part 
of the legislative power without being amenable to its control or 
dependent on its life; the framer of politics and the arbiter of 
parties. The successive epochs of national progress, with their 
passionate struggles and conflicting influences, are reflected in the 
quadrennial contests for control of the central government. Colonel 
McClure’s admirable book is really a vivid and luminous exposition 
of our country’s political history. One hardly knows where to look 
for finer character-sketches than are here given of the Presidents 
whom the author knew personally, from Buchanan down. A report 
is given of a conversation with Jefferson Davis at his home in Mis- 
sissippi some ten years after the civil war, and of the tribute the ex- 
president of the Confederacy paid to Lincoln, whose character and 
actions and personal qualities he inquired about and discussed at 
length; and at the end he said to McClure, with much earnestness, 
“Next to the destruction of the Confederacy, the death of Abraham 
Lincoln was the darkest day the South has ever known.” The 
sorest affliction of Lincoln's life, we are told, was an unescapable one, 
which had to be endured in silence. “Mrs. Lincoln was mentally un- 
balanced, but not sufficiently so to prevent the performance of social 
functions, and her vagaries and injudicious utterances often brought 
severe reflections upon the President.” Colonel McClure writes: “I 
first saw Mrs. Lincoln at Harrisburg, on the night that Lincoln made 
his midnight journey to Washington, and the greatest difficulty we 
had on that occasion was to prevent her from making a scene which 
would have given publicity and ruined the plan. I thought her a 
fool, and was so disgusted with her that I never spoke to her after- 
ward, although I frequently had to go with ladies to her receptions. 
I wronged her, for she was then not wholly responsible, and soon 
after Lincoln's death the climax came, leaving her to grope out the 
remainder of her life in hopeless insanity.” Lincoln suffered keenly 
under a sorrow for which the world could afford no relief; but the 
author says, “No man ever really came in contact with Lincoln who 
did not learn to love, honor, and even reverence him.” Concerning 
the obstacles to Grant’s nomination for the presidency by the Repub- 
licans in 1868, the author writes: “First, he was not a Republican, 
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and never had been. He had never voted a Republican ticket, and 
he never cast a Republican ballot until after he had been eight years 
a Republican President. His last vote previous to that, cast before 
he reentered the army, was for a proslavery Democrat. Second, he 
was resolutely averse to being a candidate for the presidency. He 
was General of the Army, with freedom to retire without diminution 
of pay; he had no political training, and felt himself unfitted for a 
political career. Democrats and Republicans both desired to make 
him their candidate. But, as the Republicans were in bitter warfare 
with President Andrew Johnson, to whom also Grant was intensely 
opposed, the great general was in close sympathy with the Repub- 
licans in the immediate issues of the situation, and finally, with 
visible reluctance, consented to be their nominee.” Colonel McClure, 
an authority whom it is difficult to doubt, says that Andrew Johnson, 
on the day of his inauguration as Vice President, appeared in the 
Senate visibly intoxicated, and delivered a maudlin harangue so 
disgraceful that a correct report was never permitted to be given to 
the public. He was immediately hurried away to the country resi- 
dence of the elder Francis P. Blair, and there remained most of the 
time until the assassination, more than a month later. A singular 
story is that which tells how Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, the most 
brilliant woman in Washington society during the war period, pre- 
vented S. J. Tilden from getting the presidency, to which he had been 
elected by a popular majority of over two hundred and fifty thousand. 
The author thinks the greatest battle ever fought in a national con 
vention was at Chicago in 1880, when the Republicans nominated 
Garfield against the desperate effort made for Grant, who had the 
ablest galaxy of leaders that ever appeared in a national! convention 
for any one candidate. Garfield’s election as President was made 
possible by Tammany’s betrayal of his opponent, General Hancock. 
He was probably the most highly cultured and scholarly of our 
Presidents,and an able speaker, but not a courageous and self-reliant 
leader like Blaine, nor in any way a strong, firm, aggressive man. 
Chester A. Arthur, a man for whom greatness was not claimed, suc- 
ceeding to the presidency on Garfield’s death, gradually won the 
esteem of all parties by his genial dignity, courtesy, and manliness 
in every emergency, and went into retirement at the end of his 
term, the victim of a fatal disease, carrying with him the affectionate 
respect of the nation. Of one of the bitterest of political antagonisms 
Colonel McClure says: “Blaine and Conkling quarreled when both were 
comparatively young and rivals for the leadership of the House. In 
a heated controversy between them Blaine unhorsed Conkling, inflict- 
ing wounds which never healed, and they never spoke from 
that time. When both were members of the Senate, if either 
had occasion to refer to remarks made by the other, instead 
of saying “The senator from Maine’ or ‘The senator from New 
York, they would say, ‘It has been stated on this floor. Many 
efforts were made to bring them together, but Conkling was an 
implacable hater, and Blaine would sooner be broken than bend to 
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his haughty enemy.” What is known as Dr. Burchard’s “Rum, Ro 
manism, and Rebellion” episode in the campaign, which cost Blaine 
the State of New York and lost him the presidency, is described as 
follows: “Some of Blaine’s friends in New York city assumed that 
it would help his cause if forty or fifty clergymen of the different 
denominations should call upon him in a body and express their 
approval of his candidacy. As originally planned it might have 
done some good, and certainly could have done no harm. It was 
intended that the Rev. Dr. O. H. Tiffany should deliver the address 
to Blaine. He was one of the most eloquent divines of the country, 
was well up in politics, had been active in political movements in 
Pennsylvania as a leader in the American party, when a professor 
in Dickinson College, and was a candidate for United States Senator 
before the Legislature of 1855. Had he delivered the address to 
Blaine, it would have been an elegant and faultless congratulation, 
but some of the ministers objected to Dr. Tiffany as the oracle of 
the party. There was little time for conference, and the dispute 
was ended by some one proposing that the oldest minister present 
should deliver the congratulatory address.” Dr. Burchard was 
chosen by seniority, and made the disastrous “break” of denouncing 
Romanism in an address to a candidate whose mother and sisters 
were devout Catholics, and who had just visited a convent in 
Indiana of which one of his sisters was Mother Superior. In ad 
dition to this element of offensiveness to the candidate, the address 
enraged all Romanists and repelled them into the opposite party 
Thus an innocent, elderly Republican clergyman gave the presidency 
to Grover Cleveland. McClure, himself a very able and brilliant 
editor, writes: “Charles A. Dana was the ablest editor ever developed 
by American journalism. Horace Greeley was more pungent and 
telling in his political articles, and Henry Watterson is more bril 
liant, but Dana was the strongest editorial writer this country has 
ever produced. He was versatile, powerful, and elegant.” Of the 
Democratic convention which renominated Cleveland at St. Louis 
in 1888, the author says that it was the most perfunctory assembly 
of the kind ever witnessed; it was entirely devoid of enthusiasm, 
but renominated Cleveland as a political necessity. Of the campaign 
of that year he says, “I cannot remember a presidential contest 
conducted with greater decency and dignity than that between 
leveland and Harrison in 1888.” Cleveland was nominated a third 
time at Chicago in 1892, solely by the masterly leadership of William 
C. Whitney, after the most desperate and acrimonious strife ever 
seen in a national convention. The one President to whom, while 
highly praising him, Colonel McClure fails to do full justice is 
Benjamin Harrison, whom a vast number of the most intelligently 
critical of American citizens regard as the ablest statesman at 
present alive who has been or is in public life. Certainly no Ameri 
can in the past forty years has matched him in the number, variety 
ability, and faultlessness of his public addresses. The author truly 
says that Benjamin Harrison’s record as chief magistrate will ever 
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shed rich luste?f upon the annals of the republic. Of the campaign 
of 1896 he says that William McKinley was “a strong candidate, a 
man of blameless character, of admitted ability, a soldier who had 
carried his musket as a private in the flame of battle, and possessing 
many attributes of personal popularity.” He thinks no party con- 
test in the history of the country ever showed so large a number 
of independent voters, bolters from previous party affiliations, as 
the campaign of 1896, in which he estimated that McKinley received 
not less than five hundred thousand Democratic votes. The volume 
closes with the full text of the present law regulating the presidential 
succession in case of death or inability of both President and Vice 
President. The order of succession is as follows: Secretary of State, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney General, 
Postmaster General, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior. 
Our readers probably are convinced that this is a very valuable 
handbook of its subject and of related matters. 


— o—_——— 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Joseph Glanvill: A Study in English Thought and Letters of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By FERRIS GREENSLET, Ph.D., Fellow in English in Columbia University. 
12mo, pp. 235. New York: The Columbia University Press; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Agents. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This is Volume I of Columbia University Studies in English, the 
series being issued by authority of the Department of English in 
that institution. This study of Glanvill was undertaken as part of 
the work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It begins 
with sixteen pages of a sketch of the tendencies of English thought, 
from 1579 to 1660. Then follows a careful and judicious chapter on 
the Cambridge Platonists, Whichcote, Culverwell, Smith, Cudworth, 
and More; then Glanvill’s life and the order of his writings: and 
then we come to the real core of the book’s interest and value—“The 
Philosophy of Glanvill,” “Latitudinarian Theology,” “Ghost Stories 
and Witchcraft,” and “Glanvill as a Man of Letters.” In the ap- 
pendix are a chronological! list of Glanvill’s publications, a list of 
the principal writings of the Cambridge Platonists, and a bibliog- 
raphy of the more important critical passages in which Glanvill 
and his works are noticed by Hallam, Lecky, Tulloch, Owen, Robert- 
son, Lewes, Remusat, Morell, Wood, Buhle, Erdmann, Garnett, 
Hiffding, Stichl, Ueberweg, and Windelband, as also by articles in 
various reviews, cyclopedias, and magazines. A sufficient index 
completes a creditable, useful, and well-written book. Joseph Glan- 
vill, as the author says, was a man of amazingly clever and receptive 
mind, and, in the third quarter of the seventeenth century, a person 
of considerable distinction in English thought and letters. The fact 
that now he is to most readers an empty name, or at most known 
as the author of the old book which gave Matthew Arnold the story 
of The Scholar Gypsy, makes Greenslet’s book as acceptable as it is 
serviceable to the readers of to-day. Few scholars know anything 
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of Glanvill’s life or have ever seen one of his many works, notwith- 
standing the literary charm of his writing and his personal promi- 
nence and influence in a most complex transitional period. The 
second chapter is an interesting though overbrief study of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, who were young men in love with wisdom, with 
out a prig in the group. To cure the fanaticisms of their age they 
were zealous to make men sensible. They showed the unreason- 
ableness of some contemporary systems of doctrine, especially of 
Calvinism. They simplified and relieved religion by emphasizing 
the fact that “the principles necessary to salvation are very few and 
plain and generally acknowledged among Christians;” and they 
said, “Orthodoxy of doctrine is not so sure a test of saintship as 
charity, humility, and reverence.” Concerning one of them Bur- 
net’s History of His Own Times says: “Whichcote was a man of 
rare temper, very mild and obliging. He was much for liberty of 
conscience, and, being disgusted with the dry, systematical way of 
those times, he strove to raise those who conversed with him to a 
nobler set of thoughts and to consider religion as a seed of deiform 
nature (to use one of his own phrases). In order to do this he set 
young students much on reading the ancient philosophers, chiefly 
Plato, Tully, and Plotin, and to considering the Christian religion as 
a doctrine sent from God both to elevate and to sweeten human 
nature, in which he was a great example as well as a wise and kind 
instructor.” A sample of Culverwell’s style is an invocation to 
Light: “Welcome, thou firstborn of corporeal beings, thou Lady and 
Queen of sensitive beauties, thou clarifier and refiner of chaos, thou 
unspotted beauty of the universe. Let him be condemned to per- 
petual night, to a fatal disconsolate grave, that is not enamored of 
thy brightness. ... That learned knight (Digby) in his discourse 
of bodies tells us of one totally blind, who yet knew when a candle 
came into the room only by the quickening and reviving of his 
spirits.” The author calls the Cambridge Platonists “the most 
amiable and the most intellectually ambitious group of men in the 
history of English thought.” They are considered here because of 
their influence upon Glanvill. Glanvill was described as an ingen- 
ious and florid writer. John Beale wrote of him: “He hath a 
flowing pen, and may do well if we can ballast him from Origenian 
Platonism and extravagant adventures. ... His genius is apt for 
sublime adventures. I do always wish that such juvenile felicities 
could receive a contemperament from some that are seasoned by 
longer time.” Quite early Glanvill was in danger from the fanatics 
at Bath. He wrote to Beale that he had been preaching twice a day 
to angry mobs, plainly and affectionately, but it had done little good 
“He who will be a minister,” he wrote, “must be content to be a 
martyr.” His charity toward diversities of belief brought him into 
trouble which made him write: “This is the temper of my genius, 
and this some warm folks, with more heat than light, are apt to call 
Skepticism and Neutrality.” He calls himself “a person that con- 
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temns all wranglings and vehemencies of dispute;” because, he says, 
there is something of Hell in all wars.” But this meekness was 
assumed; “his slashing sword-play in argument was a thing to be- 
ware of;” and his real temper is more exactly expressed in his mes- 
sage to Andrew Marvell, who was censuring Dr. Samuel Parker, 
a friend of Glanvill’s: “If thou darest publish any lie or libel against 
Dr. Parker, by the eternal God, I will cut thy throat!” Yet Anthony 
Horneck, in his preface to a posthumous volume of Glanvill’s ser- 
mons, wrote: “Though he met sometimes with disappointments, yet 
he remembered that he was a Christian, and as he was not without 
his crosses, so he carried himself under them like a true philoso- 
pher. His mind seemed to be serene when things went most con- 
trary to his wishes, and whatever storm the inconstancy and 
fickleness of sublunary objects threw upon him, within he still felt 
1 calm beyond that of Socrates, when the ungrateful Athenians sent 
nim the fatal draught to drink his death.” The author's criticism 
upon Glanvill’s philosophy is that “he had no complete and con- 
sistent system of ideas, in the sense that Descartes or Spinoza had. 
His sympathetic and harmonizing intention sometimes led him into 
capricious eclecticism. His philosophy, like a chameleon, took some 
shades of color from the ground it was upon; now skeptical with 
Sextus Empiricus, anon Pythagorean with More, rationalistic with 
Descartes, or experimental with Bacon, it finally culminated in a 
reasonable and broad-minded Platonism. In the second place, he 
never sharply defined the province of metaphysics from the domains 
of science, ethics, and theology.” Glanvill held that “the philosophy 
of Aristotle is litigious, impious, impertinent, inept for discoveries, 
and, save for its use in training the mind of youth, altogether void 
of practical good.” He vindicates “optick glasses against a disput- 
ing man who is afraid to believe his eyes against Aristotle,” by com- 
paring him with the uxorious person asked by his spouse, “Will 
you believe your own eyes before your own dear wife?” In the 
following words Glanvill makes a partial explanation and defense of 
himself: “The certain way to be esteemed an Atheist by fierce and 
ignorant Devotos is to study to lay the foundations of Religion sure, 
and to be able to speak groundedly and to purpose against the des- 
perate cause of the black conspirators against Heaven. This, I 
confess, hath been one of the chief Employments of my time and 
thoughts; and on this account I reckon I must be content in my 
share of the abuse, when better, greater, and deeper men have been 
pelted with this dirt while they have been laboring in the Trenches 
and endeavoring to secure the Foundations of the Holy Fabrick.” 
And further, in similar strain: “The philosophers were the Priests 
among the Egyptians, and several other nations in Ancient Times; 
and there was never more need that the Priests should be Philoso- 
phers than in ours; For we are liable every day to be called out to 
make good our Foundations against the Atheist, the Sadducee, and 
Enthusiast; And "tis the Knowledge of God in his Works, that must 
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furnish us with some of the most proper Weapons of Defence. Hard 
names and damning Sentences; the Arrows of bitter words and rag 
ing passions, will not defeat those Sons of Anak; these are not fit 
weapons for our Warfare. No, they must be met by a Reason in- 
structed in the knowledge of Things, and sought in their own 
Quarters, and their arms must be turned upon themselves; This 
may be done, and the advantage is all ours. We have Steel and 
Brass for our Defence, and they have little else than Twigs and 
Bullrushes for the Assault; we have Light and Firm Ground, and 
they are lost in Smoak and Mists; They tread among Bogs and 
dangurous Fens, and reel near the Rocks and Steeps. And shall we 
despise our Advantage, and forsake them? Shall we relinquish our 
Ground and our Light, and muffle ourselves up in Darkness? Shall 
we give our Enemies the Weapons and all the odds, and so en- 
deavor to insure their Triumphs over us? This is sottishly to be- 
tray Religion and ourselves.” The sixth chapter, which is about 
ghosts and witches in Glanvill’s time, reads like a section from the 
stories of Salem witchcraft. An interesting part of the book is 
“Glanvill as a Man of Letters.”” Some of the characteristics which 
Glanvill admired in literature may be inferred from what he says of 
Sprat’s History of the Royal Society: “The Style of that Book hath 
all the properties that can recommend anything to an ingenious 
relish; For 'tis manly and yet plain; natural and yet not careless; 
The Epithets are genuine, the Words proper and familiar, the 
Periods smooth and of middle proportion: It is not broken with 
ends of Latin, nor impertinent Quotations; nor made harsh by 
hard words or needless terms of Art: Not rendered intricate by long 
*arentheses, nor gaudy by flaunting Metaphors; not tedious by wide 
fetches and circumferences of Speech, nor dark by too much curt- 
ness of expression: ’Tis not loose and unjointed, rugged and uneven; 
but as polite and fast as marble; and, briefly, avoids all notorious 
defects, and wants none of the proper ornaments of Language. I 
say, proper; for Styles are Cloathes and must be fitted to the Sub 
jects they are upon, and altered according to the kind of things they 
describe and express.”” Of Glanvill’s sermons, Dr. Greenslet writes 
“If they do not repay the reader so well as the sermons of Donne 
and Taylor, or even of Tillotson and South, it is only because the 
style is made to serve the homiletic end, and not allowed to gather 
flowers by the way.” He adds that “a certain clear and vigorous 
speed” is one characteristic of Glanvill’s style, which does not emu- 
late “the contrapuntal harmonies of Taylor, or the elaborate and 
conscious arabesque of Browne.” We who have often realized the 
uncertainty of reaching wise and sober conclusions through the 
agency of strenuous and vehement debate will agree with Glanvill 
in this saying: “He is a wonderful man that can thread a needle 
when he is at cudgels in a crowd; and yet this is as easy as to find 
Truth in the hurry of disputation.” 
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The Life of Dwight L. Moody. The Official Authorized Edition. Illustrated wit! 
More than One Hundred Reproductions from Original Photographs, many of 
which, being the Exclusive Property of the Family, w Reserved Solely for this 
Volume, By his son, WILLIAM RK. Moopy. Royal 8vo, pp. 590. New York, et 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Sold by subscription only 
It is not easy to write the life of Mr. Moody He was so extraor 

dinary a Christian worker, in a century of distinguished leaders of 

the Church of Christ, that only an extraordinary biography will 
satisfy the times or please the generations which are to follow. And, 
furthermore, it is too soon after Mr. Moody’s death to trace in the 
most judicial spirit the story of his rise to the world-wide lay min- 
istry which he exercised and to unfold the narrative of the phe 
nomenal success which attended his labors. The fit portrayal of such 

a great character—as that of all the illustrious leaders of human 

history—needs a perspective which only the years can give. Tower- 

ing mountains are best seen from a far distance, as Mont Blanc 
shows its snow-crowned head to the beholder upon the far plains of 

Geneva. Some biography of Mr. Moody being, however, absolutely 

demanded by present readers, there cannot be a moment's hesitation 

in pronouncing this life of the departed evangelist, written by his 
son, William R. Moody, to be beyond question the desirable volume 
for the purchaser. Several things naturally contribute to make it 
the best book of its kind which has yet been produced. The use of 
various “important data and incidents” furnished the biographer by 
different friends, the reproduction of many original photographs 
owned by the family and reserved for this work, and the interpreta- 
tion of the revivalist’s career from the peculiar standpoint of a son 
have all contributed to the completeness and worth of the book. It 
is, of course, imposs!ble—as it is unnecessary—to quote even in out- 
line the story of Mr. Moody’s life as it is here written, including his 
obscure birth, his conversion, his early business industry, his drift 
into religious work, and his marvelous evangelistic and educational! 
successes. Most of these facts are so definitely and vividly known to 
the Christian world that rehearsal is superfluous. Yet it is satisfac 
tory to find so many of the incidents in Mr. Moody’s career which 
have become household tales here receiving the stamp of authen 
ticity. Such a result was, in fact, Mr. Moody’s personal desire 
“What I want is,” he said to his son, “that you should correct in- 
accuracies and misstatements that it would be difficult to straighten 
out during my life. You are the one to dothis. All my friends will 
unite on you and give you their assistance.” With all their famil 
iarity, nevertheless, these conspicuous incidents in the evangelist’s 
career will serve as a tonic to the weak faith and a spur to the 
lumbering footsteps of the ordinary disciple of religion; and even 
the most zealous worker will find therein a new incitement to fervor 
in the King’s service. But, dismissing all particular notice of Mr 

Moody’s life, personality, and evangelistic methods, we may onl; 

quote, at the risk of repetition, two items from the chapter entitled 

“Preparing Sermons,” as reminders of the sermonic methods of the 
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rugged prophet who is henceforth silent. The first is a citation made 
by Henry Drummond—himself no mean master of Christian speech— 
from one of Mr. Moody’s discourses: “I can imagine [spoke Mr. 
Moody] that when Christ said to the little band around him, ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel,’ Peter said, ‘Lord, do you 
really mean that we are to go back to Jerusalem and preach the Gos- 
pel to those men that murdered you?’ ‘Yes,’ said Christ, ‘go hunt 
up that man that spat in my face; tell him that he may have a seat 
in my kingdom yet. Yes, Peter, go find that man that made that 
cruel crown of thorns and placed it on my brow, and tell him I will 
have a crown ready for him when he comes into my kingdom, and 
there will be no thorns init. Hunt up that man that took a reed and 
brought it down over the cruel thorns, driving them into my brow, 
and tell him I will put a scepter in his hand, and he shall rule over 
the nations of the earth if he will accept salvation. Search for the 
man that drove the spear into my side, and tell him there is a nearer 
way to my heart than that. Tell him I forgive him freely, and that 
he can be saved if he will accept salvation as a gift.’” “Prepared 
or impromptu,” asks Mr. Drummond, “what dramatist could surpass 
that touch, ‘Tell him there is a nearer way to my heart than that?’” 
The other extract, illustrating Mr. Moody’s method of sermon-mak- 
ing, may be of practical value to some: “Having decided to prepare 
an address on any text or topic—he preferred to use subjects mostly 
-he first took a large envelope, and on the outside wrote the title or 
reference: ‘Heaven,’ ‘Psalm XXIII,’ ‘Backsliders,’ ‘Let the wicked 
forsake,’ ‘How to deal with inquirers,’ etc. Many people wished to 
learn the secret of his sermon-making. ‘I have no secret,’ he said to 
a body of young men. ‘I study more by subjects than I do by texts. 
If, when I am reading, I meet a good thing on any of the subjects, I 
slip it into the right envelope and let it lie there. I always carry a 
notebook, and if I hear anything in a sermon that will throw light 
on that subject, I put it down, and slip it into the envelope. Perhaps 
I let it lie for a year or more. When I want a new sermon I take 
everything that has been accumulating. Between what I find there 
and the results of my own study I have material enough. Then I 
am all the time going over my sermons, taking out a little here and 
adding a little there. In that way they never get very old. I am 
never ashamed to repeat a sermon.’ ... Hundreds of his sermon en- 
velopes are in his study—many of them showing signs of frequent 
use, many representing sermons in embryo. When he wished to 
preach on a certain subject he ran through the envelope of clippings 
and selected such points and anecdotes as he wished to use on that 
occasion. Weaving these into an outline, he wrote out catchwords 
and fastened the sheets into his Bible by means of elastic bands. 
This method of making sermons he found to possess many advan- 


tages. It gave him full opportunity for impromptu speaking, since 
he was not bound hard and fast to a written manuscript. Many of 
Mr. Moody’s best and most often quoted sayings were impromptu. 
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He always insisted that what the Church needs is ‘men who can 
think on their heels.’” Of the great evangelist’s last days and burial 
upon Round Top the biographer writes with a tenderness that will 
carry balm to thousands of sympathetic hearts which mourn for a 
lather in Israel—his triumphant departure upon his “coronation 
day” befitting his long life of toil in his Master’s vineyard. Only 
one general criticism seems possible upon the workmanship of this 
volume—it being the regret that, with such a vast quantity of ma 
terial undoubtedly at his command, the author did not write a biog- 
raphy even more ample in its citation of incidents and character- 
istics. The fact of haste must, however, be accepted as a sufficient 
reason for any abridgment that may be felt, the assurance being 
given by the writer that “at a later date it is intended that a more 
studied interpretation of his [Mr. Moody’s] life should be prepared 
to meet the expressed desire for a fuller account of his career.” What 
is here written is most attractively embellished by frequent and 
speaking illustrations; so that the book throws a spell over the 
reader, as a gem among Christian biographies. Mr. Moody belonged 
not only to Congregationalism, but to the entire Church of Christ: 
and it is not difficult to discern, from the Arminian standpoint as 
well as the Calvinistic, the leadings of God in his rise from ob- 
scurity—like that of Moses, who kept the sheep of Jethro, and of 
Elisha, who plowed the fields of Galilee—to rulership over his gen- 
eration. The fact that the profits from the sale of this biography 
are applied, according to our understanding, to the needs of the 
great Northfield schools incidentally adds to the wish that the wide- 
spread demands for this valuable and attractive book may far outrun 
its edition. 

The Conquest of Arid America. By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE, 12mo, pp. 326. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This book, illustrated with pictures and maps, sets forth important 
victories of American pluck and industry. First, it treats of colonial 
expansion at home, in the conquest of this continent; of the home- 
building instinct; of the blessing of aridity and the miracle of irri- 
gation. Next, of the utopias of the arid West; of the Mormon com- 
monwealth, the Greeley colony of Colorado, the evolution of 
southern California, and the revolution brought about on the 
Plains. Next, of Idaho, and Washington, and Oregon, and Wyoming; 
of the potential greatness of Nevada, the prosperity of Montana, the 
awakening of New Mexico, and the budding civilization of Arizona. 
Lastly, the army of the half-employed, the surplus of people of 
crowded regions and why they do not go to the inviting lands of the 
West; the profitableness of colonization with cooperative capital, 
colony plans and institutions, the administration of cooperative 
settlements, the adjusting of old ideals to new conditions: ending 
with a look forward to the greater republic of the future when the 
waste lands shall have been redeemed and the vast resources 
of our country fully developed. The author has been moved to 
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write this book because he sees in the East a multitude of landless 
men, and in the West wide tracts of manless land, both under the 
same flag. Many parts of the West have advantages of climate and 
other natural resources, which, if they were known, would attract 
many from older and thickly settled regions. He thinks the time 
is ripe for the occupation of the great unoccupied West, and hopes 
his book may be a sort of Star of the West to light many on the 
pathway to homes, to independence, and possibly to wealth. He 
insists that the true opportunity for us lies not in the tropical is- 
lands of the Pacific and the Caribbean, but in the unsubdued and 
undeveloped portions of this huge continent. There is room for a 
population of one hundred millions between the Missouri River and 
the Pacific Ocean, a region which now holds only an average of three 
persons to a square mile. Undeveloped America has in this book a 
vigorous exploitation. “The development of all the lands bordering 
the Pacific, the rise of Alaska and the North, the opening of Russia’s 
new highway from Europe across Siberia to Asiatic shores, the 
building of the Isthmian Canal with the cheap and ready access it 
will give to both the American and European coasts of the Atlantic 
—these great events all prophesy the rapid settlement of Western 
America during the twentieth century.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Junior History of Methodism, For Young People, Study Classes in Epworth 
League, and the General Reader. By Rev. WILLIAM G, Koons, B.D. With an 
Introduction by Ronert R. DoHERTY, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. %. New York: Eaton 
& Mains. Price, cloth, 35 cents. 

It is to be feared that an intimate knowledge of denominational 
history is not extensively cultivated among the Churches. To this 
rule, in so far as it is unfortunately the fact, Methodism is not an 
exception. Any effort, therefore, to inspire in our membership a 
more thorough acquaintance with our romantic origin and history 
is praiseworthy. And, since the hope of the Church is in this 
and all other respects with the young, such booklets as this history 
by Mr. Koons are to be greatly commended. Its different chapters 
were first used by the author in the leadership of his own Junior 
League, and are now sent forth upon a wider mission. They cover 
the whole growth of Methodism, from its origin at Epworth to its 
present vantage in 1900,andare at oncecomprehensiveand inspiring. 
The- Prophet of Hope. Studies in Zechariah. By F. B. Meyer, B.A., Author of 


The Way into the Holiest, etc. 12mo0, pp. 157. New York, ete. : Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, cloth, $1. 


In these discourses on Zechariah the speaker has aimed to pre- 
sent “the salient features and lessons of each chapter,” in the hope 
of inspiring a closer study of the prophecy. They bear Mr. Meyer’s 
well-known and attractive characteristics. 








The Bishop Warmly Commends 





Ecce Clerus; 
Or, The Christian Minister in Many Lights. 


By A STUDENT OF THE TIMES. 


The Bishop writes: “This most excellent book, ‘Ecce Clerus,’ I have read 
from the first word to the last. tis a masterpiece. It is full of helpful sugges- 
tions ; it kindles the intellect; it warms the heart and inspires the holiest aspira- 
tions and ambitions; it is good for body, soul, and spirit. I most sincerely wish 
that all Methodist preachers might own and read this book. It would prove a great 
blessing to themselves and to the people who hear them preach.”— W. F. Mallalieu, 

Crown Svo. Cloth. $1.50. 





Retribution and Other Addresses. 


By SAMUEL G. SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 


RETRIBUTION. An Address delivered before the Wesley Guild, University of 
Michigan. 

THE NEW UNITIES. President’s Address to the Pan-American Congress of 
Religion and Education, Toronto. 

MODERN PROBLEMS. President's Address to the Civic-Philanthropic Con- 
ference, Battle Creek, Mich. 

ECONOMICS AND CRIME. An Address delivered before the National 
Prison Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. An Address delivered before the 
Settlement Association, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, An Address delivered before the Loyal Legion, Saint 
Paul, Minn. 





i2mo. Cloth, $1. 


The Most Satisfactory Bible 


for your own use or for a gift to your pastor, 
teacher, scholar, or friend, is the new 


SELF-PRONOUNCING BIBLE. 


It is American made, contains the latest and best helps by bright American 
scholars, and every difficult word is pronounced according to the best American 
authorities. A postal-card request for a descriptive price list will be promptly 
complied with. 

Sizes, styles, and prices to suit all purses. 








EATON & MAINS, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
JENNINGS & PYE, Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Authorized Edition 





at a price that brings this really great work within the 
reach of Preachers, Superintendents, Bible-class Teachers, 
Bible Readers, and Bible Students generally. 


The Expositor’s Bible 


EDITED BY THE REV. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 


The Old Testament and the New Testament Complete in 25 Volumes. 


LARGE CROWN OCTAVO VOLUMES, ABOUT 860 PAGES EACH, 
AGGREGATING 21,546 PAGES, 


This series consists of Expository Lectures on all the 
Books of the Bible, by the foremost Preachers and Theo. 
logians of the day. While having regard to the latest 
results of scholarship, the volumes are essentially popular 
and adapted to Bible-class teachers as much as to the 
clergy. 


This Set is Incomparable.—“ For those who desire a complete 
expository library on the Scriptures this set of volumes is incomparable.” 
—Christian Ingutrer. 


They Give the Best Matter Possible.—‘“ They are valuable 
to the clergyman in that they give him the best matter possible on any one 
book of the Bible.”"—CAristian World. 


Always Find Them Helpful.—“ We have had occasion to con- 
sult these volumes frequently in the study of the Scriptures, and always 
find them helpful. The latest results of scholarship, with all other avail- 
able help, are employed." — Methodist Protestant. 


Best Practical Exposition,—“ All of the volumes are replete 
with instruction, and embody the best and latest results of biblical criticism 
and study. Asa whole, they are, indeed, the best practical exposition of 
the Holy Scriptures in the English language.” —Reformed Church Review. 


The original edition of 49 volumes now issued, unabridged, 
in 25 volumes. Furnished in complete sets only. 
Price, $27.50, net. Special cash price, $25. 





EATON & MAINS, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
JENNINGS & PYE, Cincinnati, 0. 





Among the Dunes. 


By Mrs. D. L. RHONE. 


“The instructive character of Mrs. Rhone’s Danish story, 
Among the Dunes, commends it heartily to use with young people. 
It is the kind of romance that appeals to the interests of the 
storm-and-stress of adolescents; and it is, fortunately, of that 
pure and healthy type of novel calculated to arouse and sustain 
the higher and better interests of young life. It ought to find a 
place in the school libraries of our country and be brought to 
the notice of young people.”"—Witt S. Monror, Professor of 
Psychology, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

“ Excellent entertainment for a fireside audience.”—RiIcHARD 
HENRY STODDARD. 

“It isa pleasure of the simplest and purest sort to turn from 
the high-pressure novels of the day and read a tender and touch- 
ing romance like this story of the far North."—MNew York /nde- 
pendent. 

“ The narrative has a wonderful, fresh, salt-sea flavor, and the 
strange series of events culminate in a most dramatic situation.” 
— Boston Advertiser. 

“Exuberant fancy is shown by the author, and there is a plenty 
of adventure in her volume. It fills one of the main wants of 
the novel reader—it is always interesting, and sometimes strik- 
ingly so."—New York Times. 

“ There is all the weird fascination that belongs to the Danish 
country and the oriental race contained in the plot.”—Ba/tmore 
Telegram. 





12mo. Cloth. $1. 


The Junior History of Methodism. 


For Young People, Study Classes in Epworth League, 
and the General Reader. 


By Rev. WILLIAM G. KOONS, B.D. 


“ This little book is an excellent manual of Church history, 
well adapted to the needs of teachers and students. From 1890 
(that is, one year after the organization of the Epworth League) 
until the present time its author has supplemented his labors as 
a Christian minister by superintending his local Junior League 
and supervising the Juniors throughout the ‘ District’ to which 
he belonged. These chapters were written to supply a need with 
which he was confronted. I am confident that the Junior His- 
tory will be found of interest and value by the general reader 
who desires an intelligent view of world-wide Methodism.”— 
Ropert R. DOHERTY. 

t2mo. Cloth. 35 cents. 











EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
JENNINGS & PYE, Cincinnati. 
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Recitations, Song, and Story. 





For Sunday and Day Schools, Primary and Inter- 
. mediate Departments. 


Material for Anniversary and Holiday Programs, Church and 
Parlor Sociables, and Entertainments, 


By STEPHEN V. R. FORD. 
Author of Melodies for Little People. 


In the preparation of Recitations, Song, and Story special attention 
has been given to the departments of recitations and class exercises 
The favor shown by Sunday school workers to A/elodies for Little People 
demonstrated the usefulness of a book of this character, In arranging 
programs for anniversary occasions, concerts, church socaables, and enter- 
tainments, Sunday school superintendents, primary class teachers, the 
officers of Epworth Leagues and kindred organizations are confronted 
with the ever-present question, Where can I obtain suitable material? 
The author of this little volume has undertaken to answer, in part at 
least, this question. ‘The recitations cover a wide range of suggestion. 
Not forgetting the apostolic injunction, “ Let all things be done unto 
edifying,” the author is constrained to think that edification and enter- 
tainment may coexist; accordingly both the grave and facetious may be 
found in the contents of that portion of the volume which is devoted to 
recitations. By far the greater number of the songs, dialogues, recita- 
tions, and class exercises are original. 


Sinagic copy, postpaid, 25 cts. per dozen, not prepaid, $2.40, 


Among the F orces. 





By BISHOP WARREN. 
The EPWORTH READING CIRCLE of THOMASTON, L. L, writes to the 
author of Among the Forces: 


“We have so enjoyed your book and have derived so much benefit 


from it that we request our third vice president to communicate to you 


our great appreciation of its great value to us.” 


12mo. Cloth. Ilustrated. $1. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
JENNINGS & PYE, Cincinnati. 
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Within the Reach of All. 
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» wemavuaee | EPWOrth League Reading Course 


Olrole Reading- ~~ 12008. 100%. asomeen 
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Especially adapted to meet the desire of young people for reading that is entertaining 
and instructive and prepared in attractive style. 




















Choosing a Lifework. A Hero and Some Other Folk 
By LEWIS RANSOM FISKE, LL.D. By WILLIAM A. QUAYLE, D.D. 

Gives the nformation that will aid young men A remarkably eloquent portraiture of Hugo’s hero 
unl women in making a proper selection of their life Jean Valjean, and other characters that are widely 
vork known and admired 

_ Pa ae ee ee a 

ro a a Volumes.[  — ——" 3 eee ; 

Richard Newcomh. Honey from Many Hives. 
By S. ELIZABETH SISSON. By JAMES MUDGE, D.D. 

\ well-written stor of a ty] | character und Admirable selections from the greatest writers on de 
descriptive of interesting features of early Western votional subjects, such as Upham, Faber, Fénelon, an 

Thomas A Kempis. 




















Every book selected by a committee of leaders of young people from a number of competing 
books and placed in the Course on its own merits. 


Regular value of four books, $3.70. To Epworth Leaguers, $2, or carriage 
prepaid, $2.40. Sets not broken. 
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A MOST EXCELLENT 
JUDGE 


whose opinion concerning the merits of recent literary productions 
is frequently called for, writes as follows: 


Dr. Quayle’s A HERO, AND SOME OTHER FOLKS is 
the rare pr of reading it in ‘ manuscrip that 
allied ) uayie much too good a iristian tO ask ot 

iis handwrit Jean Valjean is his hero, and an ire that 
Hugo would tha loctor if he could read this beautiful introductio1 
immortal story read and reread and croon¢ ver its sentences 
haunt me like a ¢« : r tune Next there is a lovely pape n ‘ Loving 8 
peare.’ Then <« é rts of characters from history and fictior 
‘The Tempest’ shuffl iliban ; from the clashing battles and the 
diplomacy of the | Reformation majestically strides William the Silent 
King Arthur rises f his Round Table; Job leaves his sneering wife a 
captious friends entertain and profit us ; and, reckoning Dr. Quayle hit 
self in the good mpat one cannot but linger with them. The book isa 
charming contribut t terature about literature, and it is much mors We 
have here an article or e Gentleman;’ a bewitchir paper on ‘The Ro 
mance of Ameri ography one on ‘ Pictures 1¢ ‘windows for the 
soul to look out of he heavens above, the earth bene 1, and the waters 
under the earth ve been ransacked and their sweets collected and spread 
before ticing arr y Dr. Quayle. But his book is not by any means the 


only good one it é rst 


“The second be RICHARD NEWCOMB, by Mrs. 8. Elizabeth Sisson, w 
especially gratify t e good people who have for so long a time urged the 


Epworth League t irnish to its readers each year a new story. A Wester 
breeze, full of o e and odors of the prairie, blows through its pages 


‘Dr. Lewis Ranso ske contributes a volume on CHOOSING ONE'S 
LIFEWORK. mploy a young man I would give him this book to 
read ; his estimate of uld give me a true insight into his character All 
sorts of human ai ire here surveyed—those of the teacher, the minister 
the lawyer, the polit the scientist, the man (and woman, too) in ordinary 
business and track ( t perplexing question, ‘ What business or profession 
shall I take up floods of light are throw: Dr. Fiske wisely says, ‘ It is per 
plexing only becau fa »f the knowledge necessary to make an intelligent 
decision.’ does 1 merely give that knowledge; he unfolds the princi 
which lie at munda No one under thirty should let ‘ Choosing 
work’ 


s HONEY FROM MANY HIVES, by the Rey. James 


r tf sweetmeats its contents are richly nouris! 


ling the very best sort 
Frederick Willi 

lly does to describe 
bread and meat with 


e is not a tedious page here 


done for young Methodism 
not a doubt that their ci 
is yet been reached 


Ropert R. DoHnERT 


Regular value of four books, 83.70. To Epworth Leaguers, 82, or carriage 
prepaid, &2.40. Sets not broken, 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, Mew York. 
JENNINGS & PYE, Cincinnati. 





